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A MAN WHO FOLLOWED HIS BENT. 


Adaptability is one of the prime qualities of success. 
It is the finger which points the way we should go. This 
monitor, however, is often disregarded. The world is 
filled with misfits. There are poor farmers, poor mer- 
chants, poor lawyers, poor preachers, all of whom would 
have been good in their proper lines had they engaged 
in a calling for which their talents fitted them. Nature 
has dealt kindly with all of us. She has endowed us 
with tastes peculiarly our own—tastes which were they 
cultivated and followed would bring success to the indi- 
vidual and strength to the community of which he is a 
member. But we override nature—or attempt to—by 
saying that though we may have a fancy for 
mechanics there is more honor in the professions, 
and therefore we will follow one of them; by 
deciding to be a carpenter for the reason that 
we think we might starve to death if we followed 
the bent of our mind and became an author, 
artist or musician. Nature always strikes back 
at those who rebel against her. In this regard 
she is absolutely vindictive. She gives us a 
grand and glorious start, but if we do not avail 
ourselves of the advantages and opportunities 
she holds out to us she dwarfs our faculties and 
tosses us into the whirlpool of life to meet with 


= 


remorse and disappointment at every step. The 
lash with which she goads us cuts to our very 
soul, 

Lucky the man who has found his calling, who 
is satisfied in his occupation and who sees its 
possibilities. To this man nature whispers, 
“You have obeyed,” and he is content. Such a 
man learns his business, learns to be independ- 
ent, learns to take care of himself. His nervous 
energy, instead of being spent in regrets and 
longings is devoted to the upbuilding of his 
business, to its success and its long life. 

Perhaps A. A. Moore, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
is a lumberman by heredity. His father, M. H. 
Moore, ran three hardwood saw mills on Cedar 
river as far back as 1857. In the early ’60s he 
did a large business furnishing ties for the IIli- 
nois Central railroad. In 1865 he moved to 
Dubuque, where he hendled rafted lumber, and 
three years there ..ter built the mill of the Du- 
buque Lumer Company, with a daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. 

The son was born in Waterloo, September 12, 
1859. His father’s mill opened up a new world 
to him. In and around it he spent his Satur- 
days and vacations. With a pike pole in his 
hand he early learned to ride a log. The mill 
premises were not his playground, but his work- 
ground, In fact the play days of this boy were 
comparatively few. He worked, but the work 
was self imposed, and self imposed because it 
was to his taste. Before he was a dozen years old he 
made it his business to clear up, trim up, and turn into 
money that which otherwise would have been discarded 
a8 waste. He learned every detail of mill construction 
and managment, and his suggestions were a factor in 
the conduct of the business. 

In those early days, while the boy was enamored of 
Saw mill work, there was mischief behind his ears. 
Dubuque at that time did not have the churches she has 
today and a portion of the worshiping was done in un- 
pretentious frame, buildings. In one of these church 
structures there was a baptistery, and when the Moore 
4 Ag — was to be a baptism a scheme entered 
Be a ze was not more than 9 years old, but the 
he ys Reyrapemen him. From the rear of the church 
admit. enough of an opening to the baptistry to 
reblies 2 eee This squirtgun was filled and 

aniline and the liquid injected into the 
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water of the baptistry. It was so dark in the far end 
of the church where the baptismal ceremony was observed 
that the color of the water was not noted, and when the 
young lady who was baptized came from the tank the 
robe she wore was of the color of red ink. Mr. Moore 
does not tell this story, but he will not deny it, and no 
doubt that after all these years he has a recollection of 
the lesson he received, the object of which was to teach 
him that he was treading on sacred ground. The very 
uniqueness of this boyish prank, however, branded its 
perpetrator as a child of originality, even aggressive 
genius. 

Mr. Moore is a man of wide intelligence. It would 
be easy to believe he had enjoyed the advantages of col- 





ALFRED A. MOORE, of Marshalltown, Iowa. 


lege or university, yet the record shows that going to 
school was not his forte. He could learn easily, but in 
his practical, boyish activity it was not his disposition 
to pore over books. His general education has come 
from reading, travel and contact with the business world. 
Last year he traveled extensively in Europe and in the 
east. The scenes in the Holy Land especially inter- 
ested him. He saw in the Arabs a naturalness of life 
and an earnestness of manner that charmed him. He 
knows the great art galleries by heart. The old world 
architectural wonders particularly appeal to him. At 
this writing he is in Japan and expects to ramble through 
China. He is accompanied in all his travels by Mrs. 
Moore, a most charming lady and an art connoisseur of 
no mean order. Mr. Moore’s home is childless. 

When the son was 14 years old he was placed by his 
father in his yard in Waterloo. In this position he 
hoarded his pennies and four years later found himself 
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Centennial exposition. On his return from Philadel- 
phia his father sent him to Cedar Rapids to take charge 
of a yard which occupied the present site of the Grand 
hotel. The sale of the Dubuque Southwestern railroad 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul practically closed 
the connections between Dubuque and Cedar Rapids, 
and the yard in the latter place was sold to George F. 
Lyman. In 1878 Mr. Moore went back to Dubuque and 
in the fall of that year he took charge of a yard in Brush 
Creek, now Arlington. It was thought at that time that 
this young man, under 20 years of age, was an adept at 
cleaning up embarrassing situations, and he was kept 
busy doing so. 

In the summer of 1879 he was employed in the 
Jackson yard in Waterloo, Mr. Jackson at the 
time being sick, and thence went to Fort Dodge, 
where his firm became known as Lampkin, Moore 
& Co. Fort Dodge was regarded as a very warm 
town in those days, and in it Mr. Moore made 
money and came near dying of typhoid fever, 
He remained in Fort Dodge until 1883 and then 
made Kansas City his base of operations, ship- 
ping in lumber on a cut rate and selling it in 
bulk. Leaving Kansas City he went on the road 
as a traveling salesman and when acting in this 
capacity purchased the P. A. Lane yard in Mar- 
shalltown. In 1885 he bought out Cunningham 
& Jones, and in 1898 he purchased the interests 
of W. H. Jones & Co. He is a partnep in the 
Blackhawk Lumber Company, in Waterloo, and 
owns yards in Kanawha, St. Benedict and Le 
Grand. His business interests do not end with 
lumber. He is part owner of the Pilgrim hotel, 
Marshalltown, and is interested in banks and 
telephones in that city. At one time he could 
call a portion of the Marshalltown Republican, 
one of the leading dailies of central Iowa, his, 
but the paper changed hands and Mr. Moore has 
no longer the honor of calling himself a news- 
paper man. 

Those who are acquainted with the situation 
know what kind of business ability is required 
successfully to retail lumber in Marshalltown. 
Competition is and for some time has been hot- 
ter at that point than at any other in the state. 
It is so hot that it crackles and smokes. Men 
who have thought they could run yards anywhere 
have come and gone. While Mr. Moore does 
not claim to enjoy such competition, no one has 
heard him complain. He may be inwardly agi- 
tated, but invariably he puts up a calm exterior. 
If he meets with losses he swallows them with- 
out making a wry face. 

The same saving quality which was displayed 
by Mr. Moore when he was a bare footed boy 
around his father’s mill has followed him 
through life. At the mill his hobby was a fine 
manipulation of produet; in his yard business there 
must be a fine manipulation of everything. “Avoid 
waste” is the text of one of the sermons he preaches, 
For a teamster to run over and smash a lath would be 
an offense. To let a break in a harness go until it 
would require nine stiches where if taken in time one 
would have answered, would call for a reprimand. To 
scribble or figure on envelopes or letter heads instead 
of on waste paper, from his standpoint of business meth- 
ods is entirely unorthodox. Every detail of his business 
is looked after in this.same careful way. He is one of 
the closest buyers. At the minstrel show given in Min 
neapolis by the traveling men, the end man asked, “What 
is the difference between me and Al Moore?” The inter- 
locutor gave it up and the end man explained, “A dol+ 
lar and a half a thousand!” No doubt that is generally 
the difference between Mr. Moore and the dealer who 

(Continued on Page. 21.) 
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A retail lumberman of Indiana recently stated that 
he had ordered a carload of lumber from a yellow pine 
‘company that advertises in the lumber papers, which 
order was acknowledged with a promise of prompt ship- 
ment, At the time the retailer made complaint the 
shipment was more than three months overdue, not- 
Withstanding that he had several times urged that the 
order be filled, each time the reply being that it would be 

ip in a few days. The retailer not unnaturally 


‘oneludes that the advance in prices since the accept- 
“nee of his order has had something to do with the 
“y and wants to know what is the best course to take 


to secure this needed stock. It is a pity that business 
men should be so neglectful of their obligations and 
should lapse into such unbusinesslike methods, but 
there seems to be nothing to do except to withhold busi- 
ness in the future from such an institution and perhaps 
to give it a little quiet advertising where it will do the 
most good. A suit for damages would hold, but would 
hardly be worth the cost. Both the seller who neglects 
to ship lumber because the price has advanced and the 
buyer who refuses to accept lumber because the price in 
the meantime has declined are equally at fault. Per- 
haps the most certain way of bringing such people to 
terms is to report them to the commercial agencies. 
PPPPPPDPP PPP LP 

The National Credit Men’s Association is giving some 
attention to the subject of establishing in each city a 
bureau for the investigation and joint handling of bank- 
ruptey cases, in which the members of that association 
are interested, much along the same line that fire insur- 
ance adjusters work in the settlement of a fire loss. The 
idea is a good one, because, as the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has already pointed out, much of the benefit of the 
federal bankruptcy law is lost in cases where individual 
claims are too small to be worthy of the necessary atten- 
tion upon the part of the creditor, although a little 
cooperation would secure an aggregate amount of claims 
well worthy of being carefully looked after. There have 
been a number of failures of interest to lumbermen, in 
which this principle of cooperation might well’ have been 
utilized. 

A new tariff went into effect in British Honduras 
February 1 under which it is provided that the follow- 
ing duties are to be levied: Lumber, except palings, 
rough, $1 a thousand feet; lumber, except palings, 
dressed, $1.50 a thousand fect; all other 10 percent ad 
valorem; firewood, timber and dye woods indigenous to 
the colony admitted free. 

PBL PD PDP IL IIIS EO 

People who suppose that the woods of the Pacific coast 
are cheap make a mistake. They are not as high in 
price on a stumpage basis as eastern timbers but the 
difficulties of logging are such that when the logs are 
delivered at the mill they come to an even higher price 
than in yellow pine and nearly as high as hemlock. 
Fir logs are now selling on Puget sound at $7.50 for 
flooring logs, which is the best grade, $6.50 for mer- 
chantable, and $4.50 for No. 2, all by the thousand. 
This range, with the average at perhaps $6 a thou- 
sand, makes the logs cost the mill men a figure which 
must be taken into account. 


ee el 


Retail lumbermen who have been complaining of late 
of slow shipments from mills in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, should remember that the north country has been 
visited by a number of very heavy storms of late, some 
of which have absolutely shut down operations of all 
sorts for days at a time. This is sufficient explanation 
of what perhaps has annoyed a good many buyers. In 
addition there is in some sections a shortage of piece 
stuff which has obliged some of the mill men to sort 
up among themselves in order to fill any good sized 
order, 

Mutual insurance is growing rapidly. The high rates 
assessed by the old fire insurance companies are slowly 
but surely forcing the owners of large plants to pool 
their risks for self-protection. The latest converts to 
the mutual jnsurance ranks are the cooperage manufac- 
turers, who a week or two ago met to formulate plans 
whereby they might take advantage of the benefits 
derived from mutual insurance. 





Some of the most successful lumbermen of the country 
have made a success on lines which were severely criti- 
cised by their contemporaries. We have known some 
millmen to pay what everyone thought was an exorbitant 
price for logs, and to continue year after year to 
buy nothing but the best logs, and: outbid- 
ding everyone else for them, and to build up 
a fortune on that basis. We ‘have seen other 
firms whose failures were predicted because they were 
so lavish in their expenditures ‘for machinery, whose 
mania, if such it might be called; was to do the most 
perfect work and at the least expense; but those who 
pursued this policy have almost invariably been success- 
ful. The old, wornout saying that “there is always room 
at the top” applies in the saw mill and planing mill 
business as elsewhere. The concertt.which has established 
a reputation for good lumber, perfect manufacture, 
prompt shipments has something which is equal to much 
capital. In fact itis better than capital, for mere capi- 








unlikely of success for the reason that the sa 


tal not under the direction of experience and skill can 
accomplish little and may be soon wasted, while a repu- 
tation of a sort indicated above is maintained by the very 
elements which established it and increases in earning 
power as time goes on. 
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WHITE PINE.ON THE LAKES. 


While there has been on the whole a steady market 
in cargo lots of white pine at great lake manufactur- 
ing points, the last two or three weeks have been the 
first to demonstrate a positive and marked advance in 
the price of lumber. Now it is stated that in the Ash- 
land and Duluth districts actual selling prices are from 
$1 to $1.50 higher than last fall, thereby justifying the 
owners of these stocks in the policy they adopted of 
holding their lumber rather than sacrifice anything in 
price. This $1 or $1.50 amply repays them for their 
investment and risk and carrying charges. 

This actual advance in values comes as a result of 
a long period of steady though rather quiet buying 
which has pretty nearly cleaned out the available 
stocks on Lake Superior and at other points and has 
made great inroads on the product of the coming saw- 
ing season. Buyers have awakened to the fact that 
dry lumber is practically out of the market and that 
the field for buying operations hereafter has been decid- 
edly narrowed by the heavy purchases and contracts 
that have been made. Within the last two or three 
weeks a number of complete cuts have been contracted, 
for the most part by people who want the lumber and 
will not put it on the market in round lots, except 
possibly as to certain portions which they may not 
need. In this advance the lower grades have been the 
chief gainers and even mill culls have steadily gained 
in value. 

The interior mills of Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
showing the effect of the good winter’s trade. This is 
particularly true of Wisconsin, where it is said piece 
stuff is getting decidedly scarce, so much so ‘that iso- 
lated manufacturers find it almost impossible to fill 
some of the orders they get, while those at recognized 
milling points are able to do so only by piecing out 
with their neighbors. But even so it is going to be 
difficult to buy assorted carloads of piece stuff. 

Under these conditions it seems likely that the antici- 
pations of the manufacturers of a further increase in 
price before the new cut shall be ready for the market 
will be realized, yet a conservative policy will be pur- 
suéd and in white pine as in yellow pine probably the 
official lists will not more than keep pace with the nat- 
ural movement, and there will be no radical advances 
to frighten buyers and check consumption. 


SOUTHERN ACTIVITY CONTINUES. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather conditions 
in the north the southwestern yellow pine trade has kept 
up in a remarkable way and it is said that the business 
of the first three months of this year will prove to have 
broken the record of any corresponding period in the 
history of the business and there are not a few who will 
assert that the volume of orders received has equaled if 
not exceeded any three months of any other season on 
record. 

.The mills of Missouri, Arkansas, and to a certain 
extent of Louisiana and Texas, have not been able to 
increase their stocks on hand, but are as far behind 
their orders as they were two months ago. This is the 
fact, notwithstanding that the car supply is in better 
shape, practically normal conditions having been 
resumed. In the milling territory which depends largely 
on the Texas trade the mills have been gaining a little 
on their orders and have some prospect of bringing up 
their stocks to a proper basis, but aside from this they 
are still flooded with orders and are shipping as rapidly 
as possible. 

One of ‘the great drawbacks in the southwest is the 
scarcity of labor, particularly of the common sort, and 
some of the mill men are trying to secure labor from 
the north, having abandoned hope of being able to secure 
the necessary force at home. Still such a project seems 
season 
is about at hand in the north and that it will be a very 
active one and call for the services of all the men that 
can be had and it would be only the poorer class that 
would yield to any inducements that might be held out 
from the south. , 

The demand not only continues for yard stock, but for 
railroad and other timber and ‘for car material. It is 
this last class of demand that is strongest east of the 
river, for as we go towards the Atlantic coast and into 
the territory that depends upon the eastern markets we 
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und more quiet yard stock conditions, The east is prom- 
ising great things for this year, but its actual demand 
thus tar bas been no more than seasonable, and conse- 
quently is light in comparison with that of the central 
and western portions of the country. 

Under these conditions prices have been fully main- 
tained and a good many concerns are asking higher than 
the official list. One gratifying feature of the winter 
market has been that there has been no radical advance 
made, each of the lists that have so far been put out since 
the first of the year having followed the natural tend- 
ency of the market. That is to say, there has been no 
anticipation of the future and each new list has merely 
come up to what had been previously the actual selling 
price, which soon again passed the list. This gradual 
advance and conservative policy on the part of the price 
list committees have not discouraged trade while they 
have served to convince buyers that they were safe in 
making purchases and placing orders for the early fu- 
ture. They have not been able, however, to contract far 
in advance, in very few cases the mills being willing 
to tie up their product for more than thirty to sixty 
days. Of course there have been contracts for entire 
mill cuts made, but contracts for round lots with a 
specified time of delivery in the future have not been 
favorably looked upon by the mill men, who wish as far 
as possible to leave themselves open to take advantage 
of the higher market which they believe is ahead of 
them. 


PERMANENT DEMAND FOR OAK. 


Outside of the soft woods the two popular house finish 
materials of the present time ara oak and mahogany. 
The former is in vogue both as a good, substantial, well 
appearing materiait and also in many cases for its 
beauty of figure. Mahogany comes into play to give 
variety to what would otherwise be the sameness of 
the native woods of the United States, for there is not 
very much diversity among the woods that are in sufli- 
cient supply to serve as the basis for an industry. 

Walnut and cherry are both out of the question. 
Birch, while used to a greater or less extent both as 
a house finish and furniture material, lacks some of 
the qualities of leadership. Maple, in its natural color, 
is too light in hue to be used on an extensive scale, 
and so we come back to oak as the one native wood of 
all-around qualities, and then comes mahogany with 
its beauty of color and sometimes a beauty of grain, 
its workable qualities and its durability which have 
taken it out of the woods of occasional use, out of the 
list of fancy material and have made it one of the 
important factors in interior finish of buildings and in 
their furnishing. 

Notwithstanding the length of time that oak has 
been in vogue for these two purposes, a good many 
writers still refer to its popularity as a fad and won- 
der when it will go out of fashion. Black walnut was 
the fashionable wood for a hundred years or more in 
this country. Other materials would find temporary 
favor or would be adopted for the sake of variety, but 
walnut was the preferred material for good furniture 
and fine finish—in fact, for any furniture and finish 
above the cheapest. It was the standard wood of the 
country. But alongside of walnut, though not on the 
same level of popularity, was oak, and when walnut 
ceased to be available oak took its place. 

The beauty and solid worth of oak have always been 
recognized, It adorned alike the grange, the mansion, 
the castle and the cathedral of old Kngland. It has sel- 
dom been a fad and never has gone out of fashion. Why 
should it be supposed that this noble wood, which com- 
bines within itself a greater variety of grain and almost 
a greater variety of color than any other of our native 
woods, should ever go out of fashion? 

Oak is “all things to all men,” so to speak. Semi- 
rift sawed, it is a plain, unpretentious material with 
no marked grain, that lends itself to any purpose where 
solidity and unobtrusive color and durability are wanted. 
From that class of oak, in the one direction we approach 
the fine figures of the true rift sawed stock, and in the 
other the bold and flaring figures of the flat sawed lum- 
ber. In variety of grain in other respects than figure 
the wood also is remarkable. There are the extremely 
fine grained white oak of the north and the coarser, 
more open wood of the southern low lands. Color 
ranges from white to practically the color of. cherry, 
while by staining oak can be made to take almost any 
desired tint or shade. Oak is strong, durable, takes a 
fine finish, works well, yields itself admirably to the 
carver’s tool and so serves many purposes from the 
merely useful to the beautiful. There is no danger of 
such a wood going out of fashion, though other woods 
may be the fad of a day or year. 


THE MAPLE SITUATION. 


Two weeks ago in this department was an article 
reflecting the views of the hard maple manufacturers of 
the northern part of the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
or that was intended to reflect the views of the mill 
men in that section as well as giving a somewhat 
broader view of the maple supply and market. It seems, 
however, that the position then taken was, in the opin- 
ion of some of the manufacturers, not radical enough 
adequately to reflect the situation. 

Whatever the market on maple may be, as shown by 
transactions in the cities, there is a certain element of 
cost which must be taken into account. From the 
standpoint of the manufacturer this element was 
exhaustively considered in an article in our last issue 
from*the pen of one of the leading producers of the 
Trayerse City district. We had stated that the price 
for logs was from $7 to $8, the latter covering the 








majority of the — Our correspondent, figuring 
from the basis of standing timber and adding to the 
stumpage value the cost of delivering at the mill by 
rail, finds a log value at the mill of $9.50 and states 
that this is the price which 95 percent of the maple 
logs cost the mill men in that vicinity. 

The land basis taken is land that will cut 6,000 feet 
an acre of logs that will average 50 percent firsts and 
seconds, 30 percent common and 20 percent culls. The 
price of such land is from $20 to $25 an acre in small 
tracts and it is doubted that such a tract large enough 
to pay for erecting a plant could be bought at this price. 
Assuming the lower range of value, it makes stumpage 
worth $3.50 a thousand. To this must be added log- 
ging, which includes cuttting, skidding, hauling, scal- 
ing and decking at track, $3.50; loading on cars, 40 
cents: freight, $2; unloading, 10 cents, making a total 
of $9.50. Adding to this total $2.50 for saw bill and 
piling in yard and a further charge for inspection, 
insurance, loading on to vessels or cars etc., and a 
grand total cost of lumber f. o. b. cars or vessels at the 
mill is figured at $13 or thereabouts, a thousand. Our 
correspondent says that at grade prices of $5, $10 and 
$15 log run maple brings only $11.50 a thousand and 
that the mill men’s price of $7, $12 and $17 is absolute- 
ly necessary in order to insure a profit, while most of 
them believe that maple should bring at least $8, $13 
and $18, This presentation of the case was a strong 
one. On the other hand, the buyers of round lots of 
maple would urge that the logging charge and the 
freight are too high. Most of them would probably 
reduce the total cost by about $2 a thousand, on which 
basis they would insist that $5, $10 and $15 would let 
the mill men out clear; which, under the alleged over- 
burdened condition of the markets, is all that they 
can expect. This argument is weakened materially, how- 
ever, by the fact that very few if any sales have been 
made at the low price quoted; that the majority of sales 
have been made on the $7, 12 and $17 basis, with some 
midway between. 

Whatever the difference of opinion may be as to this 
matter of cost and the market, everyone will agree that 
the maple manufacturers, like all other commodity pro- 
ducers, should make a fair profit on their business; and 
it will also be recognized that maple of the old Mich- 
igan quality, so much in demand for the manufacture 
of hardwood fleoring, is rapidly being cut away and 
that the time cannot be far distant, if indeed it has not 
already arrived, when a higher price will be forced 
upon the market, however reluctant buyers may be. 

The use of maple is gradually but surely increasing, 
most noticeably so in the production of flooring. For 
some purposes it is a wood superior to any other and is 
an almost ideal flooring material. It should be possible 
for producers and consumers so to adjust their relations 
that there will be a profit in the wood to the producers 
and still the price of flooring and other ultimate forms 
be within reasonable limits. Indeed it is a common say- 
ing among the maple flooring producers that their 
product is worth in comparison with any other flooring 
$3 to $5 a thousand more than they are now asking 
for it. If this be true, and there seems no reasonable 
doubt of it, the flooring people and other consumers 
may logically be asked to secure such a price for their 
product that they can pay living price for their raw 
material, The saw mill men should not be the only 
ones to suffer by overmuch competition. 





INERTIA IN REDWOOD. 


One of the valuable woods of the United States is the 
redwood of the northern California coast. It is not only 
a valuable wood, but it is one of world wide reputation. 
It is probably better known in the lumber markets of 
the world, at least by name, than any other American 
wood, unless it be pitch pine and walnut. And yet 
this wood is comparatively little known except by 
name throughout this country east of the Rocky mount- 
ains, and even in its native state it meets with competi- 
tion from the aggressive manufacturers of Oregon and 
Washington and of other woods in California. 

That after fifty years of manufacture redwood should 
still occupy so inconsiderable a place in the markets of 
the United States seems strange. The failure of red- 
wood to attain a stable position outside of a limited ter- 
ritory is not the fault of the wood itself nor of the 
timber supply. It is an excellent building and finish- 
ing wood, is handsome in color and often attractive in 
grain and has the peculiar quality of being almost non- 
inflammable. It is at least fire resisting. It is a magnifi- 
cent shingle timber and in many ways is one of the most 
desirable building woods that grow in this country. 

Perhaps two of the reasons for its failure to come into 
prominence are to be found in its location and the com- 
paratively limited territory covered by it. Practically 
all the present timber supply lies along the coast north 
of San Francisco in Del ae Humboldt and Mendocino 
counties. It has never to any important extent had the 
advantage of rail transportation and dependence has been 
had upon vessels. This latter fact has caused undue 
importance to be laid upon the export business and too 
little consideration to be given to the adaptation of red- 
wood to the needs of the ordinary domestic buyer. The 
limited area covered, and the fact that at a very early 
day, when redwood stumpage was almost valueless, it 
came almost wholly into ike beads of private owners who 
have steadfastly stuck to their investments, have also 
had an unfavorable influence upon redwood as a market 
commodity. It is within only a few years that any im- 
portant transfers of redw property have been made 
or that new people have broken into the field. 


Perhaps the early history of the business had some- 
thing to do with its sluggish development. The first in- 


vestments were made in this wood under the stimulus - 


of the extraordinary demand accompanying the discov- 
ery of gold in California. For years the profit of the 
lumber business was prodigious. For ordinary building 
lumber $100 a thousand was no uncommon figure. Havy- 
ing the possession of the major part of the redwood 
timber and practically controlling all of it, and having 
begun on such a basis of profit, a sort of traditional 
policy of handling redwood came into existence which 
largely prevented development and hindered the prog- 
ress of the wood as one of the factors in the lumber 
trade of the country. It is true that spasmodic efforts 
have been made to introduce redwood in the east, and 
some well considered enterprises looking toward an 
eastern trade have been set on foot, but it takes more 
than one concern to build up a market. For the most 
"ae the redwood producers up to the present time 
ave preferred the cargo business to any other, and have 
sacrificed their timber, sacrificed in grades and in pres- 
tige, in behalf of the cargo trade. In many cases a prom. 
ising rail business with the east has been built up only 
to be sacrificed by the manufacturers who would neglect 
the requirements of that business in their anxiety to fill 
cargo orders. The comparatively few people who have 
endeavored to build up a domestic trade outside of Cali- 
fornia have therefore been constantly handicapped and 
have had to contend against the inertia of the other 
manufacturers. It has been a dead weight, heavier than 
they could successfully carry. 

It must be admitted that redwood is so situated as 
to be particularly adapted for export, but it is not the 
only export material of the Pacific coast. The demand 
for it in foreign markets is limited, so that the local de- 
mand of California, coupled with the foreign require- 
ment, has accounted for a production of less than 300,- 
000,000 feet annually, often being not much in excess 
of 200,000,000, whereas there is no reason why redwood 
should not be a large factor in the lumber trade of the 
country at large. Of late new elements have been com- 
ing into the trade; redwood tracts have been bought by 
eastern saw mill men; at least one of the old properties 
has been brought under more modern influences, and so 
it seems probable that there will yet be a future for 
redwood, 


A UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF MEASURES. 


The growing importance and volume of the exports 
of manufactures from the United States have often 
been editorially referred to by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN during the past few years and are matters of 
knowledge to every intelligent citizen of the country. 
There are many less obvious developments growing out 
of this latest phase of our commercial evolutions, how- 





ever, which are revealing themselves to the thoughtful _ 


student of affairs, and one of these relates to the grow- 
ing need of a uniform system of weights and measures 
among the different commercial nations of the world. 

This conception of a uniform standard is by no means 
a new one, and the above is imtended to intimate only 
that it has received a newer impulse. This need was 
anticipated many years ago in the origin of a decimal 
system now known as the metric system. This system 
originated in 1790 with the suggestion of Prince Tal- 
leyrand, the well known French diplomat, and a joint 
commission was appointed by France, Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Denmark and Switzerland, the Royal 
Society of Great Britain declining to co-operate, The 
necessity of a decimal notation for the system was rec- 
ognized by all the able mathematicians comstituting 
the commission and two standards of measure were 
suggested—one a pendulum beating seconds under given 
conditions, and the other a ten millionth part of the 
quadrant of the meridian; the latter unit was adopted 
amd was designated the meter, of 39.37 inches. 

Since then most of the European states have adopted 
the metric system, the notable exceptions being England 
and Russia, both of which, however, as also our own 
country, have permissive laws in force although the 
metric system has not officially been adopted as 4 
standard. 

In England in 1868 there was mearly enacted a com- 
pulsory measure, and it is stated that the metric system 
has in five years made more progress there than im 
thirty years in the United States, as is natural with 
the close commercial relations existing between England 
and continertal countries where its use is universal, 
There is a society in London, known as the Decimal 
Association, which has as its object the advancement 
of the metric system, although curiously enough its 
literature has very little to say regarding the cum- 
brous currency system of England. It is obvious that 
the advantages of the decimal notation are greatest im 
the system of measures in which computations are most 
frequently carried on and which are of course those 
of money. 

The period of transition from one system of measure 
ment to another is naturally a period of some incon 
venience, amd the change is one which cannot suddenly 
be made; in most of the countries where it has 
adopted it has been a matter of gradual growth, in 
those lines in which it is of most service, and wit 
are by their nature more or less closely related wit 
other systems of measure. To manufacturers in 
United States the disadvantages of having to manu 
facture goods for export upon a metric system differing 
from the usual standards are very great, and in 
case of machinery, involving as it does the use of an 
entirely different set of dies, patterns etc., it amo rs 
practically to the establishment of an entirely separ@ 
plant for export manufacture. 


To one who has given the subject attention it will 
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be evident that a system of notation might be employed 
in which any other number than ten units would make 
one unit of the next higher denomination, and indeed 
the duodecimal system, ufider which twelve units make 
the next higher unit, offers a mumber of advantages 
over the decimal system, since the number twelve has 
lower prime factors (2 and 3) than those of the num- 
ber ten, which are 2 and 5. The decimal system, how- 
ever, has been in use from an unknown period in the 
east, and from the thirteenth century in Europe. This 
beimg so, a decimal notation for weights and other 
measures will in time become universal. Of course in 
a country like the United States, where the land survey 
is upon another system, and where in a few other cases 
it would be practically impossible to abandon the old 
units of measure, these will continue as historic monu- 
ments of the older system. The time is coming, how- 
ever, and it may be not many years hence, when the 
closer commercial relatioris of the United States with 
the other nations of the world will practically force 
the metric system into use for the measurement of lum- 
ber and its products, as well as of every other commodity, 
and we should all recognize this inevitable change and 
to some degree anticipate it. 

There is now not a science school or a scientific text 
book in the United States which does not employ the 
metric system; in drug prescriptions the metric system 
is overcoming the “scruples’—and the drams—of the 
straight grained and square edged and manufactures 
of electrical goods, chemical manufacturers, the post 
office department, the government coast survey, the 
United States Marine Hospital service and the entire 
governmental machinery of Cuba amd Porto Rico all 
employ the metrie system. 


MAHOGANY GRADES AND PRICES. 


From being an article of luxury and used only for 
expensive work, mahogany has come to a position as one 
of the staple finishing and furniture woods of this 
country. It is as yet not a cheap wood and undoubtedly 
never will be, owing to the location of its growth, which 
makes marketing expensive; but the supply has become 
more constant and reliable and prices more stable, 
so that there has been encouragement for its use, and 
it is now found not alone in the houses of the rich, but 
generally distributed either as house finish or furniture, 
or both, wherever the tastes of the well-to-do appreciate 
the beauties of this noble wood. 

Even houses of moderate cost nowadays may contain 
one or more rooms finished in mahogany, and as a furni- 
ture wood it has become standard. It is said that one 
of the leading furniture factories of Grand Rap- 
ids will this year use mahogany for 80 percent of its 
product, and other furniture makers all over the coun- 
try are putting out lines of medium priced goods of 
this material. 

There is a tremendous range in the value of mahog- 
any. A poor grade of short stock may sell as low as 
$50 a thousand, while fancy countertop material may 
be worth $350 a thousand or even more. For the last 
few years, since the war in Cuba began, there has 
been very little Cuban or San Jago wood shipped to this 
country. What has been received has been rejects and 
that which could be handily shipped from the coast as 
it was impossible for the proper territory to be reached. 
Since the American occupation conditions have improved 
and considerable Cuban and a limited amount of San 
Jago wood has been received, some of very good quality. 
This wood is used more for fancy furniture and interior 
work than for the more ordinary purposes, while a great 
deal of it is cut into veneer and thin stock. The price of 
this wood on an inch basis runs about $110 to $150 
for the Cuban and about $140 to $165 for San Jago, 
differences in price depending on the difference in the 
lot as to quality and character. 

-Fine, hard Mexican mahogany, which is one of the 
most satisfactory kinds for all grades of nice furniture 
or interior work, is sold according to grade. Its color 
is good, it is hard, takes a good finish and has consid- 
erable figure or character to it. The firsts and seconds 
in this class of stock are sold for about $160 a thou- 
sand and where it is selected for figure it is worth from 
$170 to $200. What is called a cut-up grade in good 
Mexican mahogany is worth about $100 to $130, de- 
pending upon the amount of figure. This wood is also 
sometimes graded as culls and common and sells at 
about $60 to $90 for the culls and about $110 to $145 
for the common. 








There is a great deal of soft Mexican mahogany which 
does not run to dark color, but is pale and apt to be 
woolly. It does not finish well, does not improve with 
age, and never has the brightness, character or sharp- 
ness which the hard wood has. This sort of wood is con- 
siderably cheaper than the hard mahogany, being worth 
from $20 to $25 a thousand less, and while it is worked 
in in the place of the other it is unsatisfactory. 

There is a class of hard Mexican wood which runs very 
straight grained and square edged and manufactures 
very economically into molding and that sort of work, but 
has no character to it and in large pieces does not show 
up to good advantage. This stock, which grades high as 
to defects, is worth from $120 for common to $160 for 
firsts and seconds. It is an excellent and very econom- 
ical wood for narrow work. 

Mahogany is being used a great deal in small cabinet 
work and therefore there is a large demand for shorts 
and even for poor grades of shorts. First class short 
stock from two to seven feet long is worth about $100 a 
thousand, but poorer grades will sell from $50 to $70. 
Out of this latter class of stock is made a good deal of 
the low priced mahogany furniture frames. 

In addition to these qualities and dimensions, which 
may be called standard, there is a great deal of fancy 
mahogany that is very finely figured and commands very 
high prices for which no quotations can be given, prac- 
tically each piece or log fixing its own price. 

Mahogany handlers deprecate the use of the pale, soft 
wood, on the ground that as such wood does not prove 
satisfactory in use it would tend to make mahogany 
unpopular. Especially is this the case where it depre- 
ciates with age. ; 

A peculiar fact is that while the demand for mahog- 
any has been steadily increasing and its range of use 
widening, the supply has not been notably enlarged of 
recent years. Now it seems probable, however, that 
within a few years there will be a decided enlargement of 
the supply. A good many new people are going into the 
mahogany business, new territory is being exploited and 
therefore there is likely to be not only a larger but a 
more reliable supply, less affected by local conditions in 
producing districts. Such a development will encourage 
a still larger use of the wood, both perhaps by a de- 
creased price of the ordinary qualities and an even 
steadier price basis than has been seén in the past. 


COST OF LUMBER. 


The LUMBERMAN recently ran across some individual 
reports of the cost of lumber, distributed among various 
items from stumpage to final handling, which were 
made in 1896, and for the entertainment of its readers 
presents them herewith. We do not know that it is 
possible to draw any moral from these figures or any 
deductions of great value to the trade, but certainly the 
comparisons shown present some interesting contrasts 
and would indicate that five years ago there was not 
much uniformity in cost of stumpage or manufacture. 

Longleaf yellow pine varied in stumpage value, ac- 
cording to this table, from 80 cents to $2.50; cost of 
logging from $2.25 to $4; the saw bill from 75 cents to 
$3. Such a range as this is, of course, unreasonable, 
except as to stumpage. At the present time one operator 
by figuring his timber at what it cost him might esti- 
mate it at perhaps 10 cents a thousand, while another 
by placing upon it its present market value might inven- 
tory his timber at perhaps $3 or even more a thousand. 
In the saw bill there is, of course, a wide difference ac- 
cording to the methods and machinery used, but no such 
variance as shown in this table is possible on a legitimate 
basis. The figures, which unquestionably were honest 
ones, must have been made on different bases. 

This little table illustrates also the difficulty of pro- 
curing exact figures and will explain any delay in the 
preparation of the census report of the lumber industry 
of the United States. With the utmost care in prepar- 
ing schedules no two people will read them exactly alike, 
and each will answer them according to his own under- 
standing, which will not in every particular accord with 
the understanding of others. Some of these discrepan- 
cies are manifest, some are not. Those which are de- 
tected are rectified, and perhaps it is true that in the 
enormous number of schedules the differences and errors 
will balance each other; but to arrive at an exact 
statement which will serve as a sound basis for compari- 
son is always a difficult thing. 
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F value of mill 
STATE Kind of Timber. 
timber ing or hauling. 
M feet. booming, ete. 

per M feet. 

Weat Virginia ...... .++..Poplar $5.00 $ 5.00 
einensee Pa ee ee »»+.--Poplar 2.50 10.00 
Raine eth i seeeveees » Spruce 2.50 6.00 
: ew York . seeereees Spruce 2.50 5.00 
pouisiana .....8. L. Yellow Pine -75 2.50 
bt over aeeehe 8. L. Yellow Pine 75 2.85 
zSansas «out ane 8. L. Yellow Pine .75 3.50 
ae ansas ...8. L. Yellow Pine 1.00 3.50 
a abama ......, L. L. Yellow Pine 1.00 8.00 
Pose? «chp kia L. L. Yellow Pine .80 3.00 
7” n nee L. L. Yellow Pine 1.50 4.00 
1. uisiana .......L. L. Yelow Pine 1.50 2.25 
pene Vike »-biaMacee L, L. Yellow Pine 2.50 2.65 
misiana opeeeen bee ...,.Cypress 2:00 5.00 
oulsiana ...,, «+...Cypress 2.00 7.50 
. Carolina .. ...Cypress 2.50 4.00 
o Carolina »N.C. Pine 1.50 2.85 
Mi, MOOURE 3 sk)) ce Kae dks id Rae 2.00 4.00 
Iehigan ..... 0... Hardwood 1.50 3.50 
icbigan .,,..,.....,Hardwoo¢ 1.50 3.00 
Washes oes PP apse aa my 3 peoes a 4 r-4 

* ab dace hte Spruce 4 x 

Vermont .....", - Spruce & Hemlock 2.00 3.00 
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Average cost Average 
of putting total cost 
rough lumberof rough 
in condition lumber f. 
for shipment o.b. car or 
in yard or vessel, per 


Average mis- 
verage cellaneous ex- Total cost 


’ per M feet. cluded id M~ mill, 
4 feet. 


kiln, per M. M feet. 
2.50 Minis $12.50 $1.50 $14.00 
#150 4 .50 14.50 -75 15.25 
1.50 50 10.50 50 11.00 
1.00 -25 8.75 25 9.00 
80 50 4.65 2.90 7.55 
15 4.57 2.00 6.75 
1.25 1.00 6.50 15 7.25 
1.25 1.00 6.75 1.50 8.25 
15 25 5.00 .50 5.50 
2.20 ree 6.00 50 6.50 
3.00 1.00 9.50 -50 10.00 
1.25 1.00 6.00 1,00 7.00 
1.60 “tes 6.75 1.00 7.75 
1.50 1.00 9.50 2.00 11.50 
8.50 25 13.25 2.50 16.75 
4.00 2.50 13.00 _ 1.00 14.00 
1.25 1.00 6.60; -50 7.10 
5.005 « 2.50 13.50 2.00 15.50 
3.00 25 8.25 ~% 75 9.00 
2.00 1.00 700 .: 1.00 8.50 
Sepang 10.00" 1.50 11.50 
1.50 50 6.00 -50 6.50 
1.25 25 6.50 1.25 7.75 


Letters to the Editor. 


Characteristics of Two Pines; 

VINEYARD Haven, Mass., March 12.—Editor AMBmRICAN 
LUMBERMAN: Will you kindly inform me through the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the difference between 
longleaf and shortleaf hard pine? OweENn H. TILton. 

The longleaf yellow pine is called by the botanists 
pinus palustris and the shortleaf pinus taeda. The for- 
mer grows for the most part within about 150 miles of 
the coast from South Carolina around to Texas. The 
shortleaf, sometimes mixed with loblolly, grows further 
inland at higher altitudes and is found in the greatest 
quantity in northern Louisiana, northeastern Texas and 
Arkansas, where it forms practically the entire pine 
forest. The woods are called longleaf and shortleaf from 
the character of the foliage, the needles of the longleaf 
growing in great tassels and being two to four times as 
long as the needles of the shortleaf, which grow in 
smaller bunches. The longleaf is the pitch pine of inter- 
national commerce. It is a heavy, strong wood, in the 
latter particular being practically equal to oak. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between the two varic- 
ties from the lumber, but on the average the longleaf is 
the heavier. ‘The longleaf is particularly suitable for 
timbers and flooring and for any purpose where strength 
and wearing quality are required, while the shortleaf is 
especially adapted to finish and any place where a 
workable wood is wanted without special strength, though 
it is stronger than most of the other coniferous woods. 
The two varieties, however, are used interchangeably to 
a certain extent, the longleaf for finish and the shortleaf 
for timbers, but above we have given the special adapta- 
bilities of each.—[Eprror.] 








Loss of Lumber En Route. 


The LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the following inquiry: 


A retailer writes to a wholesaler for prices on a mixed 
car of lumber delivered at the retailer’s station. The 
wholesaler makes the quotation and the same is accepted 
and ordered shipped. hipment is made and invoice sent 
on the basis of delivered prices, giving the number of the 
car etc. While en route the lumber is transferred to another 
car, which arrives at the retailer’s station. The freight 
is paid and the car unloaded and checked up and found to 
be short five pieces of 6x6-20 timbers and the shortage is 
promptly reported. Whose loss is it and whose place is it 
to make complaint against the railroad? In this particular 
case the retailer sent the wholesaler expense bili for freight 
as basis for credit on the invoice and also bill for shortage, 
which the wholesaler refuses to allow. Does the retailer 
lose the pieces or the wholesaler? 

Inasmuch as the price was made delivered and the 
shipment was billed accordingly, there seems no question 
that the shipper is responsible for safe delivery and the 
shipper must ge ag the claim against the railroad com- 
pany responsible for the loss. Of course the loss must 
be demonstrated and presumably the receiver in the 
above case is able to substantiate his claim. Under the 
circumstances it is immaterial to the receiver whether 
the timbers were not put into the car or whether they 
were lost during transfer. As far as the shipper is con- 
cerned, there might be a technical point raised if he 
had dictated the routing, but in any event he will pre- 
sent his claim to the initial road. 





A Warning Note from Nebraska. 


GRAND ISLAND, NesB., March 15.—Editor AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN: ‘The new century holds in store many things, 
and the indications are that this young, progressive re- 
public has not yet reached its limit of industrial growth, 
and that electricity and a few other factors will revolu- 
tionize almost everything in the way of transportation, 
transmission of power and science. ut we must bear in 
mind what forward strides the nineteenth century made 
and that industrial depressions came periodically. Even 
now a small cloud is noticeable in the industrial horizon 
of Europe; it — grow and spread to this country, but 
owing to the fact that we are less debtors than formerly its 
effect on us will not so severe. But we were in the 
past century a new country where everything was to be 
done ; like a new town made necessary by railroads or =o, 
it had to be built, and material and labor were in deman 
at good wages. Soon, however, the town was built large 
enough and a halt was called, labor became cheaper or 
out of employment and sought new fields, land assumed 
fixed values and profits in real estate trades were small. 
How much more that town will grow is problematical; it 
cannot be in land as that is valued so high it will bear 
only a small interest on the investment, and to put it 
under irrigation is all that is left to enhance its value to 
its owner, and the rise in the price of land is what makes 
the well-to-do farmer of today. It is therefore obvious 
that any forward movement must depend almost entirely 
upon manufacturing and new mines. 

We are a nation of inventors, but other countries with 
their cheap labor are using our machines or similar ones 
of their own and the result wil] be that in a decade or 
two they will make goods cheaper than we with our high 
priced labor. With an “open door” to China, that country, 
with its vast mineral resources, will build railroads as 
well as factories, and the consequence will be that within 
a comparatively few years prices will obtain that our fac- 
tories will not be able to meet. This in turn will cause 
the closing down of mills, factories, mines etc. or a reduction 
in wages, and the result is not an agreeable one to contem- 
plate. In addition to this the increase in irrigation meth- 
ods, the immense development of Russia with its Trans- 
Siberian railroad and its rivers with their navigable 
branches will open @ vast agrarian territory, which, to- 
gether with Argentine and Chili, also young, will nat- 
urally have a tendency to lower the prices of export 
commodities such as cereals and other f stuffs. A tariff. 
cannot help us on our exports, and while it may help to 
build and maintain factories etc. which otherwies would 
not be possible, in the case of overproduction and with 
other countries on an equal footing, what about the sur- 
plus? The factories would be compelled to close part of 
the time at least or reduce wages, and in either case a 
serious condition of affairs would confront us. That is 
why the powers now demand an “open door” to the orient, 
where there is yet a market and a field to develop, but 
after that tne real industrial crisis will come, maybe, in 
ten, twenty or possibly fifty years. 

This may appear to be taking altogether a too~pessi- 


mistic view and, while we are now a rous 0 
sooner or later we will reach the “fintshed town” a 


and no political party can legislate to avert the 
above set forth, and the only thine left for us iy ~ is “to 
make hay while the sun L. 8. K. 


shines.” 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





In the Country of the Sturdy Dutch—Some Monumental Engineering Feats—The Triumph 
of Man Over the Elements—Holland’s Forest Growth—Two Peculiarly Dutch 
Landscape Characteristics—The Low Countries’ Cities 
Architecturally and Commercially. 


we 


In the Low Countries—416. 


The northwestern corner of the vast plain which ex- 
tends from the German ocean to the Ural mountains is 
occupied by the countries called the Netherlands (Low 
Countries). The small triangle, the reader will see by 
looking at his atlas, inclosed between France and Ger- 
many and the sea is divided by the modern kingdoms of 
Belgium and Holland into two nearly equal portions. 
As the journey from either London or Antwerp is easily 
and quickly made to Holland, where a hasty glance of its 
principal places may be obtained in a week or ten days, 
the traveler can well afford to make the trip. 

The history of the Netherlands is essentially that of a 
patient and industrious population struggling against 
every obstacle which nature could oppose to its well 
being, and in this contest man triumphed most com- 
pletely over the elements in those places where they 
offered the greatest resistance. This extraordinary result 
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A STREET IN HOLLAND. 


was due to the hardy stamp of character imprinted by 
suffering and danger on those who had the ocean for 
their foe; to the nature of their country, which pre- 
sented no lure for conquest, and finally to the toleration, 
the justice and the liberty nourished among men left to 
themselves and who found resources in their social state 
which rendered change an object of neither their wants 
nor wishes. For a long time that little storm-vexed 
triangle of northwestern Europe was the university of 
the civilized world. 
The Topography of Holland—417. 

Holland as a whole is probably the lowest country in 
the world, the greater part of it lying many feet below 
the level of the sea, The only country we know of that 
resembles it in this respect is British Guiana, in and 
about Georgetown. This was formerly a possession of 
the Dutch, who, it would seem, have an inherited 
penchant for low lands. According to Edmondo De 
Amicus, Napoleon said that it was “an alluvion of 
French rivers—the Rhine, the Scheldt and the Mense— 
and with this pretext he added it to the empire.” One 
writer has defined it a sort of transition between land 
and sea. Another as an immense crust of earth floating 
on the water. Others, an annex of the old continent, 
“the China of Europe, the end of the earth and the 
beginning of the ocean, a measureless raft of mud and 
sand”; and Philip II., “the country nearest hell.” But 
they all agreed upon one point, and all expressed it in 
the same words, viz.: “Holland is a conquest made by 
man over the sea—it is an artificial country—the Hol- 
landers made it—it exists because the Hollanders pre- 
serve it—it will vanish whenever the Hollanders shall 
abandon it.” 


The Perpetual Struggle for Safety—418. 


The safety of the entire kingdom depends upon the 
dykes or embankments by which the encroachment of 
the sea is prevented. In many places these vast and 
costly structures are equally necessary to prevent inun- 
dation by the rivers, the beds of which are gradually 
raised by alluvial deposits, just as I could not help com- 
paring with the work at the mouth of the Mississippi 
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river at New Orleans. The dykes have a massive foun- 
dation and it was here that Capt. James B. Eads got 
his ideas in part when he constructed the jetties below 
New Orleans. The dykes are composed of earth, sand 
and mud, which, when thoroughly consolidated, are 
entirely impervious to water. The surface is then cov- 
ered with twigs of willow, interwoven with elaborate 
care, the interstices of which are filled with clay so as to 
bind the whole in a solid mass. The willows, which are 
extensively cultivated for this purpose, are renewed 
every three or four years. A good and striking feature 
is that many of the dykes are planted with trees, the 
roots of which contribute materially to the consolida- 
tion of the structure. Others are provided with bul- 
warks of solid masonry or protected by piles against the 
violence of the waves. The most extensive of these is at 
Helder, a township of the Netherlands at the northern 
extremity of the province of North Holland. It is a 
large and costly structure, with an even larger one at 
Westcappelle, on the west coast of the island of Wal- 
cheron. The constantly imminent danger will be thor- 
oughly appreciated by the stranger if he stand, as was 
my experience, at the foot of one of the great dykes at 
high tide and hear the breakers dashing against the 
other side of the immense barrier at a hight of sixteen 
to eighteen feet above his head. He will then recall the 
Dutch proverb, “God made the sea; we made the shore.” 
Truly a wonderful people, these Dutch, to occupy a 
region outcast of ocean and earth and wrest at last 
from both domains their richest treasures. 


The Country’s Forest Growth—419. 


In the earlier history of the Netherlands the whole 
territory was girt with extensive forests. An extensive 
belt of woodland skirted the seacoast, reaching away 
beyond the river Rhine. Along the edge of this barrier, 
according to Motley, the dunes cast up by the sea were 
prevented by the close tangle of woods and thickets from 
drifting further inward, and there formed a breastwork 
which time and art were to strengthen. The groves of 
Haarlem and the Hague are relics of this once grand 
and noble forest. The Badahuenna wood, horrid with 
Druidic sacrifices, extended along the eastern line of the 
vanished lake of Flevo. The vast Hercynian forest, nine 
days’ journey in breadth, closed in the country on the 
German side, stretching from the banks of the Rhine 
to the remote regions of the Dacians, “in such vague 
immensity” (says the conqueror of the whole country) 
“that no German, after traveling sixty days, had ever 
reached or even heard of its commencement.” On the 
south the famous groves of Ardennes, haunted by faun 
and satyr, embowered the country and separated it from 
Celtic Gaul. Thus inundated by mighty rivers, quaking 
beneath the level of the ocean, belted about by forests, 
this low land, hollow land, or Holland, seemed hardly 
deserving the arms of the all-accomplished Roman. 

As seen today, Holland, on account of its formation, 
possesses no indigenous forests. The country is so inter- 
sected by water that it is extremely subjected to fogs, 
and, being above the sea level, it is greatly exposed to 
winds, those from the northwest especially being preju- 
dicial to tree growth, while the marshy ground prevents 
the roots from penetrating far into the soil. As before 





remarked, there is, however, a considerable amount of 
timber, consisting of beach, poplar, willow and ash, 
which attain a large size, and in the management, of 
such avenues the Dutch excel. Elms also thrive on the 
embankments and some of them have grown to stately 
size. The extensive dunes, amounting to upwards of 
140,000 acres, are planted chiefly with hardy conifers, 
Of course, saw mills are not in large numbers in Hol- 
land, as they are not required. For power in operating 
them resort is had to the windmill. 


The Famous Canals and Windmills—420. 

Holland is intersected with canals in every direction 
and they serve a three-fold purpose: As high roads, for 
purposes of traffic; as drains, by which superfluous water 
is removed from the cultivated lands; as inclosures for 
houses, fields and gardens, being as commonly used for 
this purpose in Holland as walls and hedges in other 
countries. The canals are broad but of variable width, 
while locks are rare, as the level of the water is nearly 
always the same. They are connected with the sea and 
are closed at their extremities by massive flood gates, to 
prevent the encroachment of the sea when its level is 
higher than the water in the canal. The principal 
canals are sixty feet in width and six feet in depth. One 
of the principal canals is the North sea canal, across 
Holland, called “Holland op zyn smaalst,” connecting 
Amsterdam and the North sea, which it was my privi- 
lege to inspect. The canals and locks (in the larger 
canals) have cost vast sums of money. 

Next to the canals, a characteristic feature of the 
landscape everywhere in Holland is the windmills, which 
can be seen almost everywhere, and often occupy the old 
ramparts and bastions of the towns, which they appear 
to defend with their gigantic arms. They are used for 
Irany purposes, sawing timber, grinding corn, cutting 
tobacco, manufacturing shingles and lath and paper 
making, but one of their most important functions is to 
pump up the superfluous water from the low ground to 








FREIGHTING ON A DUTCH CANAL. 


the canals, which conduct it to the sea. Many of the 
windmills are of vast dimensions which Don Quixote 
himself would not dare to have tackled, each sail some- 
times exceeding sixty feet in length, and work with 
great power. 

The Cities, Their Buildings and Industries—421. 

I noted that the great cities of Holland, although built 
upon a shifting soil and amid difficulties of every kind, 
have all great regularity of form. Amsterdam is in @ 
semicircle, the Hague square, Rotterdam an equilateral 
triangle. Rotterdam has a population of over 298,000 
and is on the right bank of the Maas, near its conflu- 
ence with the Rotte. Canals intersect it numerously 
and are all deep enough for heavily laden East India- 
men. It has large shipbuilding yards, tobacco factories, 
sugar refineries and distilleries. Amsterdam is the 
capital eity of Holland and is one of the first commercial 
cities of Europe. Its industries are considerable, includ- 
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ing sugar refineries, camphor refineries, cobalt-blue man- 
ufactories, and it is noted as having the greatest 
diamond-polishing mills in the world, many of which are 
now idle on account of the war in South Africa. The 
harbor is now one of the finest in Europe. The city lies 
at the influx of the Amstel into the Y of the gulf of the 
Zuyder Zee, an arm of the Linderzee. The chief concen- 
tric canals of the city (three) are forty-nine yards 
wide, flanked with avenues of magnificent elms, present- 
ing a picturesque appearance. It has many fine build- 
ings of modern style; also many buildings of the pecu- 
liar Dutch brick style of the seventeenth century. The 
houses are all constructed on piling and are higher than 
pointed out. The finest picture gallery in Holland is in 
Amsterdam, in which I spent a profitable hour that 1 
was anxious to prolong. There are to be seen the great- 
est works of Dutch painters. The population of Am- 
sterdam in 1897 was 503,285. The Hague, the home of 
Holland’s queen, has a population of 170,000, and no 
other town in Holland possesses so many broad and 
handsome streets, lofty and substantial houses and 
spacious and imposing squares. It was the scene of the 
late peace congress and was so fully described in daily 
press publications at that date that further reference to 
it at this time would seem superfluous. J. E. D. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“Report of the United States Forester for 1900.” 

The pamphlet issued under the above title shows that 
Gifford Pinchot is a master in the art of condensation. 
Volumes might have been written with the above sub- 
ject for a title; instead, the work occupies eight octavo 
pages. The story here briefly told is, however, a very 
interesting one. 

During the year applications were made for working 
plans to cover over 50,000,000 acres, as against about 
1,500,000 acres for the previous year. Much of this 
work was merely instituted during the year, amounting 
to 54,000 acres. Plans were begun for 1,325,000 acres 
and completed for 179,000 acres, while the department 
during the year made personal examinations upon the 
ground of 2,103,670 acres. What that means any one 
can determine for himself by endeavoring to make an 
accurate canvass of a single section of timber. 

The other work of the department during the year 
Mr. Pinchot has summarized in the following para- 
graphs: 


Planting plans were prepared for fifty-nine land owners 
in eleven states. A unique and most promising study of 
the effect of forest cover on the flow of streams was begun 
in southern California through the courtesy and co-opera- 
tion of the Arrowhead Reservoir Company of San Bernar- 
dino. Studies of forest fires were made in twenty-six states, 
and the grazing investigation requested by the interior 
department for the national forest reserves was inaugurated. 
Working plans were also begun for the New York state for- 
est preserve. 

The investigations of the growth and reproduction of com- 
mercial trees were continued and extended, and the studies 
in the history of forestry produced important results, now 
ready for publication. A report upon the big trees of Cali- 
fornia was prepared for the senate committee on public 
lands and was printed as senate document No. 393, fifty- 
sixth congress, first session. A complete compilation of the 
laws relating to forestry in all the states was finished and 
will shortly be submitted for printing. In addition to the 
reprints from the year book, five bulletins and one circular 
were published during the year, with a total circulation of 
89,000 copies, and more than twice as many papers were 
awaiting editorial revision at the end of the year. Of one 
bulletin, “A Primer of Forestry—Part I.,”’ a second edition 
of 35,000 copies was ordered by act of congress. An exhibit, 
in some respects altogether novel in character, was prepared 
for the Paris exposition, in {Illustration of the relation of 
forestry to agriculture; and an extensive examination of the 
forests of the southern Appalachians was begun. During 
the year field parties have been at work in twenty-six states 
and territories. The general efficiency of the personnel 
was increased to a marked degree during the year. These 
results were obtained by the expenditure of an appropria- 
tion of $48,520. 


The department during the coming year expects to 
publish a work upon loblolly pine, and also some of the 
results of forest fire and forest history investigations. 
The division of forestry has entirely outgrown its old 
quarters and has expanded into temporary quarters in 
the United States division of chemistry. 


Foreign Trade News. 


CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
London. 

C. Leary & Co., of London, report the stock of Ameri- 
can black walnut logs as excessive, with little demand, 
except for first quality logs of large size. Prices range 
from 2s to 4s a caliper foot. First quality lumber is in 
fair request at from 5s to 7s a cubic foot, medium quality 
selling readily at from 3s to 4s. Culls are arriving more 
freely, selling at from 2s to 286d. The market for 
quartered oak continues dull, owing to slackness in 
demand and heavy stocks; values range from 2s 6d to 4s 
a cub‘e foot. Good quality plain oak lumber is selling 
from ls 9d to 2s 6d; logs bring from 1s 9d to 2s. In 
whitewood a regular business is being done in lumber and 
prices are steady at from ls 6d to 2s 9d a cubic foot. 
Logs are neglected. A large quantity of satin walnut 
remains in first hands and consignments cannot be recom- 
mended, 





. Glasgow. 

Edmiston & Mitchell, of Glasgow, advise a fair amount 
of business transacted during February, not so much in 
large lines as in numerous purchases of a retail nature, 
which in the aggregate sum up a respectable total. Owing 
to the sharp break in freights from pitch pine ports there 
has been an appreciable easiness in prices, which applies, 
however, more particularly to forward cargoes than to 
spot goods, though values of the latter have also slightly 
receded. 

Walnut—tThe import during the past month was triflin 
in extent and was sold from ship's side. The stock of goo 
logs on hand is exhausted, but there are still several hun- 
dred logs of inferior walnut, for which there is absolutely 
no inquiry at present. Shipments of nice logs and of fair 
size will meet with a ready sale at satisfactory prices to 
the shipper. 

Poplar—The import of logs is becoming smaller and 
smaller and a few shipments of good sized logs could be 
sold at present at satisfactory prices. ‘There is none in 
stock. The import of lumber during the past month was 
eee small, only 137 loads, most of which was placed 
from ship’s side. Broad inch boards are in good demand 
and prices for these are well maintained. The same remark 
applies to thin surfaced boards. 

Oak Logs—The import for the month was trifling. One 
parcel of logs was sold from ship’s side at 2s 144d, but 
most of these, though of good quality, were of small size. 
Large prime logs are in active demand. Some sales of 
quartered boards have been made lately at prices unsatis- 
factory to shippers, but there is little or no improvement 
to report in the demand. Stock on hand is still ample for 
immediate requirements. Import of wagon oak was smaller 
than usual and consisted principally of contract planks, 
though a few consigned —— were sold at prices rangin 
from 1s 10%4d to 2s a foot ex quay. There are occasiona 
inquiries for from 3 to 5 inches thick, 14 feet and up long. 

lickory—The import more than keeps pace with the de- 
mand and there is still a considerable amount in stock to 
dispose of. Prices are unaltered. 

Liverpool. 

Edward Chaloner & Co., Liverpool, advise that pitch 
pine imports during February were very light. For hewn 
logs there has only been a small demand, and deliveries 
of sawn timber have been slightly in excess of the supply. 
Stock of both descriptions is very heavy and there has 
been little or no change in values. The arrival of boards 
and planks was large and consumption exceeded import by 
20 percent. Stocks are fairly moderate and steady prices 
have been the rule. The import of oak logs was small, 
with moderate demand and fairly heavy stocks. Values 
remain unchanged. There is good inquiry for prime, 
sizable walnut gogs and full values are obtained for 
desirable shipments. Stocks of ordinary to poor quality 
are heavy, prices low and sales difficult to effect. Walnut 
boards and planks find ready sale at fair prices. 

ee ee ee ee 
TIMBER IN ARGENTINE. 

In looking over the official reports of Argentine, show- 
ing the list of valuable woods grown in that country, and 
then at the vast territorial areas over which these woods 
are found, one is given the idea that that country is rich 
in timber supply. But this is not so, because while the 
figures showing the enormous area are perhaps quite 
true no allowance has been made for the habits of timber 


growth in Argentine. With few exceptions the forests 
are not as we in this country know them. 

Taking our own forest wealth as a standard, Argentine 
is poor in timber resources, and this is one of the main 
drawbacks in the development of an industrial system. 
The vast llanos or plains of that country are as treeless 
as our great western plains. There is, however, a forest 
growth in the tropical district in the extreme north and 
along the foot hills of the Andes, but the timber is not 
very accessible, plentiful nor of especial value. About 
200 miles inland will be found small areas covered with 
a straggling growth of algaroba, which is used to supply 
the small charcoal industry and a limited number of rail- 
road ties, but beyond this it is of little importance. 

Most of the lumber for general use is imported from 
the United States, but the high cost makes its use in 
general building operations very limited. Of the soft 
woods, as a commercial proposition, there are few, and 
the cedar which grows in the districts of Chaco and 
Missiones is almost inaccessible, the stumpage in any 
one district not enough to make lumbering operations 
profitable, and the small amount which is used comes 
‘down the rivers in the shape of rafts, which are used 
to transport the valuable hardwoods. There is also a 
little pine in the southern districts, but owing to lack 
of transportation facilities it is of small value. 

The hardwood resources of the country are much 
greater, but even these cannot be considered a very great 
commercial asset and up to the present time, with the 
exception of quebracho, have been but little exploited. 
Quebracho is one of the most valuable of the woods that 
grow in the republic. Like the American hemlock in its 
early days, it was esteemed almost entirely for its bark, 
used for tanning purposes. The bark is very rich in 
tannic acid (about 24 percent) and a large tonnage 
goes to Germany, although tanners in the United States 
are beginning to appreciate its value and using more 
and more each year. The wood is remarkably durable 
and railroad ties, laid upon the Grand Central railroad 
in Argentine in 1865, when taken up recently were found 
to be as sound as when first laid. Quebracho is also 
one of the hardest woods known and specially prepared 
tools are necessary to work it and when thoroughly 
seasoned it is practically impossible to find an iron tool 
that will cut it. 

Another hardwood is the algraoba, which is found in 
limited quantities in the northern and central portions 
of Cordoba, but owing to the fact that the accessible 
forests have been destroyed for the small amount of 
charcoal it would afford trees of a size suitable for rail- 
road ties and bridge timbers, which are its principal 
uses, are very difficult to obtain. This is also a very 
hard and durable timber. The lapacho, a hardwood of 
fair sized growth and resembling our rock elm, is also 
found in limited quantities. 

Taking the above conditions into consideration, there 
is no good reason why the United States should not 
continue to supply Argentine with its soft woods, al- 
though it is possible it may in time develop enough 
hardwoods for its own uses. 


COMPULSORY MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO. 

A dispatch from. Toronto, Ontario, dated March 20, 
advises that Michigan lumbermen with interests in that 
province have decided not to press an appeal in the 
sawlog matter and that it will be taken before the 
English privy council, as formerly expected. The dis- 
patch concludes: 


The reason given for this decision is that the price of 
lumber in the United States has so advanced that it is 
possible for the Michigan men to manufacture the logs into 
lumber In Canada and sell the finished product across the 
line at a profit even after paying an import duty on its 
entering American territory. 

The litigation commenced by the Michigan lumbermen was 
instituted for the purpose of upsetting the right of the 
Ontario legislature to compel manufacture of lumber on 
crown lands within the boundaries of Ontario. Justice 
Street decided against their claims and .an appeal to the 
court of appeal was dismissed with costs. The judge agreed 
that the government had done nothing directly to restrict 
the freedom of commerce. 








STOCKS OF TIMBER, DEALS ETC. IN LIVERPOOL, BIRKENHEAD, GARSTON, SALTPORT AND RUNCORN, MONTH ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1901. 
































































IMPORT. CONSUMPTION. STOCK. 
FEBRUARY. From lst Jan. to 28th Feb, FEBRUARY. From Ist Jan. to 28th Feb. 28th February. 

1899 | 1900 1901 1899 1900 | 1901 1899. | 1900. 1901, | 1899. | 1900, | 1901. | 1899. | 1900, 1901, 
Quebec Square Pine........000 ..cubic feet.) Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 6 000; 60, 82,000 
iS WERE ta cdeaeentee . i fs - ve r “4 28,000) 11,000, 14,000) 55,000, 39,000) 38,000; 1160001 74/000, 93,000 

St. Jobn’s Pine ..,....s.00008 mene “is ey a a ‘i a “a Nil; Nil. Nil. 2,000, ‘Nil. Nil, Nil. +} Nil. Nil. 
Other Ports Ru. ealakbibaeannasele 6 4s i ‘i vd rs a da a pd 1 Ol ee ‘on 2,000 7,000 2,000 
ie Ee A St ve 4 ee pr ‘ - “a 2,000 2,000 3, 2,000 3,000 3,000 13,000, 3,000 14,000 
Oregon Pine, Logs & Planks... ,, : 7 py s a 7 11,000! 1.000, 5,000, 17,000 2000 8,000 ; Nil. 000 
Californian Redwood ...... paaoon me ” ag di a e ne 10,000; 16,000 3,000, 11,000, = 22,000 6,000; 34,000) 137,000} 97,000 
Dantzic, &c,, Fir js.ccsseecseseeses pa a n 3 a Se si 1,000| 2,000 1,000, = 3,000 3,000, 3, 49.000} 55,000} 31,000 

Swedish and Norway Fir......... 4, a a , ne Nil. Nil. Nil 1,000 Nil. Nil. ,000! Nil. Nil, 
Pitch Pine, Hewn,..... —" ie 4,000} 23,000; 30,000) 4,000, 23,000] 23,000 + 51,000} 10,000} 60,000 99,000, + 69,000, 120,000) 133,000, 260,000 
By os Sawn . mee 130,000, 123,000} 119,000/ 310,000} 315,000] 122,000, 232,000; 168,000 _ 137,000). 463,000, 494,000, 341, 575,000! 472,000' 748,000 
os Planks ...... hte ear? 15, 39,000 187,000, 21,000) 62,000, 376,000; 73,000, 64.000} 226,000, 82,000 115,000 343, 194,000} 125,000 164,000 
Oak, Canadian and American,. _,, 2,000; 10,000} 5,000} 5,000} 19,000] 23,000, 6,000 46,000; 18,000, 10,000, 75,000| + 68,000, 195,000; 156,000, 150,000 
me, EME webedieiciasteae |” ae 111,000} 132,000! 1545000, 231,600} 294,000} 339,000, 92,000; 107,000} 159,000, 240,000 273,000 349, 79,000} 117,000! 138,000 

sy Baltic pe Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. il. Nil. Nil. | Nil. Nil 4,000, 4,000, Nil. 
Im the eeeecececcceccerees ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 1,000 5,000 1,000 1,000) 10,000 l, 11.000 4,000) 29,000 
Birch, Logs... scesiesessssssesse tr 3,000, ,, 30,000, 3,000 71,000} 44,000} + 26,000; 50,000 7,000} + 31,000, += 87,000, 26,000; +43, 52,000 114,000 
it: Peieuiskausnelint? a 57,000} 20,000} 11,000| + 70,000| 83,000) 13,000} 47,000 33,000] + 13,000} 58,000 79,000, 25,000, 148,000) 13,000, 178,000 
BOO -nonoctuthn,/ eiieakemmbdiasd ot) ow 36,000} 26,000} 12,000} 44,000! 47,000} 30, 27,000| 25,000} 22,000} §=— 39,000, 44,000) 46,00) 3, 24,000 19,000 
East India Teak, Logs& Planks ,, 29,000} 38,000} 18,000 61,000} 84,000, 115,000! 37,000 44,000} 17,000] + 56,000, 86,000, 37, 121, 118,000, 196,000 
Greenest sss rene 8 Nil. | Nil 17,000, 15,000) Nil 17,000) 8,000; 2 3,000 11,000 8,000, 31, 113,0 119,000) 150,000 
ec Pine Deals ., ....0.00 bg std. . 250) 140 2L 540 2: 9° 36 , 9,740| 11,200 
Wa SPEUCE a aerate Ni, | Ni | Na | wit | Nin | Ni [$f 4880, 2,820) 1,440 en ere 1170 ©2410, 1,240 
< De ee . _ ” 2,064 1,070, - 2,800! 3,875} _—«-2,87 4,5 4,830) 2,2 3,230; 7,636, «5,410; 6,070), 10,060) 18,430 
Baltio Red Deals-and Boards... 4, Nil; Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 500). — 260 19 985, 430 2,5. 3,1 3,180 
orway Flooring Boards,........ 4 5701 770’ 1.100) 2 1il' I, L, 1,270! __1,060 970) 2,924 2, 1. 2,4: 2,650' __ 4,090 





























NOTE.—The Stock of Spruce Deals does not include what is held on the Manchester Canal. 
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An Improved Bolster. 

One of the best business men I ever knew said it was 
his constant effort to do away with friction. Fric- 
tion was the great bugbear that stood in his way. You 
know we have different names for the same things, 
which often is one reason we do not agree. Anything 
that bothered, worried or impeded, this man would term 


friction. So in our yard business it should be our 
aim to do away with everything which prevents our 
work from being done easily and with as little wear 
and tear as possible. 

Several months ago I saw a yard man unloading 
from a wagon which had been made to order. There 
was a large bed on which the lumber could be piled, 
the wheels were so low they were not in the way, but 
in my opinion there was one thing lacking to make it 
a perfect wagon, and that was the stakes were solid 
in the bolsters. Of course on the outside of the stakes 
there were rings, or bands, as there are on most of our 
stakes, in which extra stakes may be put whenever it 
is necessary to haul a high load. I did not suggest 
to the man that he had made a mistake in the con- 
struction of his wagon, for I knew the suggestion 
would not be considered. Having talked on yard man- 
agement with a man for thirty minutes my money 
says that seventeen times in twenty I can tell whether 
he wants any suggestions. When I see he is so wedged 
in a rut that a traction engine could not pull him 
out, or that he thinks he knows more than all the 
rest of us put together, I have no suggestions to make, 
for I don’t want to wear out my jaw for nothing. But 
when we live fellows who don’t know so much but that 
we can learn more, and who are anxious to learn, one 
from the other, get together I can sit right down and 
forget when meal time comes. In a little town up in 
Minnesota a yard man and I fell to chatting and we 
forgot all about time and space. The yard man’s wife 
came in and asked why he had not been to dinner. 
“Why, is it dinner time?” he asked, and looking at 
his Waterbury he saw it was 1:30. “I thought you must 
be busy,” said she. “So I have been. I haven’t been 
so busy in six months,” he replied. 

When there is nothing in life of more importance to 
a man than to sit down to a dining table precisely 
when the clock strikes noon he comes very near being 
a lost soul. Great men like Napoleon, Edison, this 
Minnesota yard man and myself sometimes forget to 
eat. 

In the Weller yard, in Sioux City, I saw a bolster 
that no doubt will interest some of you. Mr. Weller 
said it was not his idea, which remark, in my opinion, 
branded him as an honest boy. The world is nearly 
full of people who are alert to claim more than they are 
entitled to. 

This bolster is heavier at the end than the ordinary 
one, and the stakes are made of 1-inch, or larger, gas 
pipe, of any length desired, with a shoulder welded 
on one side of the pipe to keep it from dropping 
through too far. That is all there is to it. It is 
simple, yet its advantages are several. To start with, 
there are straight sides against which to pile lumber. 











The same number of boards of a given width can be 
piled on the platform from start to finish. You don’t 
have to wiggle over the end of the stake, as ordinarily 
is done when,the pile reaches the top of it. When it is 
necessary to load or unload from the side of the wagon 
the stakes can easily be pulled out, which leaves the way 
perfectly clear. The depth of the bolster where the 
stake goes through is four inches, and it is necessary 
to cap and bolt them strongly so they may not split. 
For replacing the old style bolsters with these, the 
wagonmaker furnishing the gas pipe and keeping the 
bolsters replaced, the cost is from $4 to $7 a wagon, 
= difference in price depending on the man who does 
the job. 

With a heavy and high load these stakes will spread 
to some extent, as will all tall stakes when not stayed 
at the top. In this connection I want to illustrate a 





chain which an ingenious yard man has devised, and 
which may be used for holding these gas pipe stakes 
from spreading, or in any other place where binding 
is necessary. 

You will observe it is easily made. A good black- 
smith would make a short job of it. The length of the 
short arm of the lever is two inches; the lever may be as 
long as you choose to have it—say just long enough to be 








handy. Draw the chain up nearly taut and hook it 
around the stakes or elsewhere, then pull the lever 
over and hold it in place as indicated in the sketch. 
In the yard in which it is used they wouldn’t dispense 
with it for its weight in copper. 


Cost of Woodworking Knives. 


Travel makes good bedfellows if the traveler only will. 
The seats in the car were well filled except those occu- 
pied by the Human Pigs. There was one small man 
and presumably his larger wife occupying two seats, 
and while people, women with babies in their arms 
among them, tramped up and down the aisle looking 
for a place to sit these two Human Pigs never moved 
an inch. They had no baggage and the second seat 
held only the woman’s fur collarette and the man’s 
feet. I beckoned to a fellow with two grips and he 
came in the seat with me. I believe in talking with 
people. The magnificent stock of grand ideas which 
is filling my big head to overflowing would now be some- 
where else had I not talked with people. This com- 
munion, one with the other, is one of God’s rich bless- 
ings and we don’t know to what advantage we can turn 
it until we try. 

The other day when whizzing up through South 
Dakota I sat in the seat with a man who said his son 
was just out of college, and he was all the time implor- 
ing him to talk, talk, talk! Talk with people and learn 
something! “Now there are those two ladies just ahead 
of us; they haven’t opened their heads to each other 
for ten miles. They surely could exchange cooking 
receipts, hired girl news or something of the kind that 
would benefit them more than it does sitting there like 
two clams,” he said. Then this man went on and gave 
a little talk about land that stuck in my mind. “This 
stream that we are running along is the Sioux river. 
Look out over the country. It is no wonder the Indian 
stuck his stakes here and fought for them. I don’t 
love the Indian any better than I ought to, but what 
makes me mad as blank is that we have treated him 
as we have and then call ourselves Christians! I won- 
der if Christ would have treated him as we did? But 
what I was going to speak about was the land on the 
two sides of the river. This side is South Dakota and 
the other side Iowa. Now a farm on this side may 
be exactly as good as the one just across the stream, 
yet the lowa land will bring from $5 to $10 an acre 
more. The reason? It is the brand that the great 
land buying public has placed on the two states.” 

In less than two minutes the man with the two grips 
and I had opened up business, and come to find out 
we knew a good deal about each other. If we had sat 
there like two chumps the very enjoyable chat we had 
during a run of 150 miles would have been non est—to 
sling a little foreign tongue. 

My traveling companion was P. G. Spangler, who at 
one time figured as a dealer in woodworking machinery 
in the Saginaw valley. He now travels over several 
states selling machine knives, and as a host of the 
readers of this department use such knives I was in 
my glory when Mr. Spangler was talking about them. 
Some of these machine knives cost a good deal of money. 
A veneer company in Grand Rapids, Mich., has the 
largest knives of any concern in the country. These 
knives are 126 inches long, cost $329.75 each and are 
used for cutting furniture veneers. At the shop where 
these knives are turned out it requires eight men with 
tongs to handle one of them. As you may know from 
the cost, the process of manufacture is rather exact 
and delicate. If we bungle-handed fellows could go to 
work and make knives of that size and sell them at 
that price we would ask no odds of any monied mogul, 
for soon we would be monied moguls ourselves. When 
saw plates come out of the tempering vats they are in 
all sorts of shape and must be hammered flat, but if 
these knives do not come out true that is the last of 
them. 

The E. D. Albro Company, Cincinnati, uses knives 
which are 120 inches long and which cost $274 each. 
These knives are favored as much as possible, being used 
on no log that a shorter knife would cut, and their life 
is about two years. Knives 100 inches long, which cost 
$140 each, are common. The ordinary knife lasts about 
six months. On the average knives on your planer are 
discarded at the end of three months. They last longer 
on pine than on hardwood. Planer knives are filed 
three times to being ground once, and cost 13 cents a 
lineal foot. 

We people who handle and work lumber are not the 
whole thing in the knife business. Knives are made 
for ten different uses, among them for cutting bark, 
tobacco, paper. Every printing office must have a paper 
cutter. I fell in with Mr. Spangler just as we were 
leaving a town of 60,000 inhabitants, and he told me 
that in that town he had more than thirty possible 
customers. We know little about the extent of any 
industry until we get a glimpse of the inside of it, and 
then invariably it staggers us. 

Supply houses furnish many knives, but only those 
in common use. The balance of them are ordered. A 
salesman must be able to draft odd sizes and shapes. 
All knives are warranted and many a user thinks he 
is fortunateif when his knife is half worn out he detects 
a flaw in it, for then he gets a new one. The knife 
business is controlled by a combination that is as tight 


——. 


as a drum head. There are eleven concerns which manu- 
facture extensively, and several small ~— and of one 
no man can buy a knife a cent cheaper than he can of 
another. 

Care of Molding. 


Maybe you will think I have molding on the brain, 
but if I have it is for your good. I don’t own a piece 
of molding a foot long except what is in my little 
ranch out in the Iowa cornfields, but if I did I’ll bet 
you a hat I would take care of it. I don’t know why 
a thousand and one yard men don’t take better care of 
their molding. It is one of the finer mill products, it 
costs considerable money considering the amount of 
wood there is in it, it sells best when it is clean and 
white, yet I believe I could take you to 500 yards where 
it is no better treated than is a stick of 8x8 timber, 
Not long ago a yard man said he wanted to show me 
how he was storing his timbers; he had everything 
under cover, he said. We went out to the shed that 
had been built for the timber and on the way back to 
the office passed by where his moldings are kept. Great 
Gideon, but it was a sight! The molding rack was on 
the shed alley, not three feet from the ground, as open 
as the bins in which the No. 4 boards are piled, and 
summer and winter catches a good share a the dirt 
and dust that is kicked up in the driveway. Posi- 


- tlvely I can’t understand how such sensible people as 


we are should have such lapses. If the molding were 
on the upper deck of the shed, out of the way of the 
dust to some extent, it would be a hundred times bet- 
ter, but as I look at it it would have no business being 
even there unless it were inclosed in some way. The 
other day I saw more than a car of molding in a retail 
establishment, and where do you think it was? Out 
in the alley where the hens could roost on it? No. It 
was in a rack in the warehouse and all the doors were 
kept closed. In another shed alley there were four 
big doors, and when they were opened the molding 
racks were disclosed. There was no more dust than 
possible flying in on those moldings. I guess that is 
the way our careful yard men run their molding depart- 
ment, isn’t it? 

I recently heard a yard man telling a good way, in 
his opinion, of keeping the dust off the moldings in a 
rack. He said put a handle about 18 feet long in a 
brush and occasionally run the brush back and forth 
in the racks. This would be all right in its way, but 
it would be better to keep the dust out of the racks, 
I saw a man who keeps only a few sticks of his mold- 
ing on exhibition, and the rest of it wrapped in heavy 
paper. No doubt these dealers who keep their mold- 
ing kicking around in the dirt would call this dealer 
as mad as a March hare. 

What would a tasty carpenter think if he should 
go to the yard mentioned above and was steered up 
against the dirty lot of molding? It almost would be 
an excuse for him to go elsewhere. There, for at least 
a week, ends my grumbling about the way some yard 
men keep their molding. Then when I get my breath 
I will go at it again. 


Shed Ventilation. 


If we were smart enough to lay down exact rules 
for perfect shed ventilation, the adoption of which would 
take care of green lumber or even partially green, and 
render the shed comfortable in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, we could sell these rules to shed builders and not 
have to hustle for our bread and butter as we do now. 
Shed builders would jump at the chance to buy them. 

“This will never be done,” said a yard man who is 
something of an encyclopaedia, “for the reason that 
we don’t know enough about the laws governing ventila- 
tion. I doubt if a closed shed will ever be a perfectly 
ventilated shed. Ventilation means the carrying of air 
in the desired directions—nothing more. A circulation 
means ventilation. It is akin to heating a house, and 
with all his furnaces and pipes I want to see the.man 
who can heat his house satisfactorily. When the wind 
is in some particular direction certain rooms which 
were cold will roast you out and the rooms which before 
were warm will freeze you. I have pounded my headed 
a good deal over the shed proposition, but I haven't 
solved it and never expect to. I would put none but 
dry lumber in a closed shed, and as I buy much that 
is not dry it would be necessary to handle it twice and 
that I could not afford to do.” 

Such testimony as that is rather a damper on us 
shed advocates. I think, however, the gentleman 18 
taking it too literally. Nobody should expect to put 
up a great barn of a building and have the ventilation 
in it perfect. If the ventilation were perfect and the 
building could be made warm enough it would be an 
immense incubator that would hatch all the eggs of 
a state. There are hundreds of sheds which answer 
this purpose very well—not perfectly, but so well ae 
you couldn’t hire the men who own them to go bac 
to handling lumber outdoors. 

In the first or second week in January, when the 7 
were short, being anxious to finish up a town I went M 
a yard about 5 o’clock. As the novelist would say, os 
mantle of darkness was spread over the earth. On Pe 
way I passed an outdoor plant and everything aroun a 
was as dead as midnight. The weather was taking ho 
of my ears and the air was filled with a fine _ 
“Hello!” I said to the yard man as I stuck out my cart: 
“T didn’t know but I would be too late to see you. Too 
late,” said he, “No. Come in and stick your big feet, o 
you call them, on my fenders.” I told him I couldn " “ 
it that time; that I must get out of town in forty- 
minutes and I wanted to see his shed. rd 

The office is in one corner of the shed and the y# . 
man led the way out the side door. “We are vores 
little, to-night,” said he. The electric lights were 8 ft ; 
ing and two men were piling lumber from the side 0 
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alley into a bin. “Make time with this outfit, can’t 
you?” I asked. “Yes, easily an hour a day this time of 
year,” he replied. “\We generally have something to do 
up to 6.” Really the sight elated me. I had a mind to 
strip off my coat, pitch in and help them pile lumber and 
let the train go without me. Right there was exhibited 
a feature that is worth money in a shed. At the same 
time I do not suppose the ventilation in that shed is 
perfect. The layout pleased the lumberman so well, how- 
ever, he said he never knew what it was to do business 
in a comfortable way until he had this shed. 

It seems to me that is one of the principal tests. 
When for years a yard man has been wading mud and 
sweeping snow, broiling in the sun in the summer and 
having his nose so frost bitten in winter that his neigh- 
bors think he has taken to drink, and then move from 
out under the sky into a closed shed and likes the change 
so much that you couldn’t get him back, it has more bear- 
ing with me than all the theories against sheds that can 
be launched by those yard men who have never used 
sheds. An ounce of experience is worth more than a 
pound of theory any day. 

Nevertheless we must get air into our sheds, and yard 
men resort to various devices for so doing. .I saw a long 
shed in which two feet of siding had been cut out a 
couple of feet below the eaves and the opening filled with 
slates. In another shed holes of the size of windows 
had been cut through the sides and blinds set in. A yard 
man who will soon build a shed tells me that he will 
side it at least part way up with beveled corn cribbing— 
a material by the way that is growing in favor for sheds 
ever day. Personally I cannot say I fancy a shed con- 
structed in this way. Maybe I am too much of a stickler 
for comfort. It would no doubt do first rate for a sum- 
mer shed. In January I stood around for half an hour 
in a shed of this kind and got so chilly that the yard 
man said we would go and get something to warm us up. 
If a man should get that cold every half hour it might 
go bad with him in the end. The cold wind whistled 
through every crevice. ‘The shed was well ventilated— 
I could swear to that—but what we want is both comfort 
and ventilation. If during the few years we stay here 
we take some comfort in our business it will not harm us. 

As I look at it there are thousands of ventilators put 
into sheds which never ventilate. In the tops of sheds, 
above the first roofs, you will see windows without end. 
You will be told that these windows are for ventilation, 
yet in many a shed they are not opened from one year’s 
end to the other. When the shed is built it is so easy to 
think that somebody will delight to go up and open those 
windows when it is pleasant and close them when it looks 
like a storm. You know what kind of mortals we are in 
this respect. We lay out many a plan that never is 
executed. Our enthusiasm evaporates. In one shed 
there is a platform running along in front of these win- 
dows so that a man can go up there easily and quickly 
and open or close them. The owner of this shed was out 
of town when I visited his place, and having nothing 
else to do I climbed up to these platforms, walked the 
whole length of both of them, and if those windows had 
been opened in six months I am a ghost. They were 
covered with dust and cobwebs, and there were enough 
spiders up there to start a menagerie. I think this is 
about the way these windows all over the country get 
opened. 

But for argument we will say, suppose they are opened 
as regularly as the sun rises—then where do you get 
your ventilation? If at the same time the end doors are 
opened there will be a circulation, but the air will not 
circulate through the lumber, which as a rule is piled 
back of the windows. The air around this lumber, espe- 
cially in the rear of the piles, is not going to be disturbed 
to any great extent. ‘“I know I have got it,” said a yard 
man when speaking of the ventilation of his shed. And 
the way he “got it” was to have frequent openings along 
the sides of the shed, directly over the bottom sills. 
Whether these doors will be opened and closed when they 
should be is another question, however. There is no wire 
netting over these openings to keep out cats, rabbits and 
dogs, which I think would have been an improvement. 
I suggest this from the fact that last summer I was in 
a shed and the yard man said he thought a cat had died 
in there. It smelled to me as though it might be an ele- 
phant. At times it would be easier to keep a cat out 
than to remove several thousand feet of lumber in order 
to get at its remains. 

I wish I could make a bold dash and settle this shed 
question once for all, but I am not mechanical and in- 
tellectual giant enough to do it. Frequently I am asked 
by a yard man how to build the best kind of shed and 
I tell him I don’t know, and then no doubt he thinks I 
roam over the country as Cupid does—with a bandage 
over my eyes. There are a great many kinks in sheds. 
Tam learning a little more about them every week. And 
[ think there are mistakes without end made when 
building sheds. Within a month a yard man showed 
me his shed in which evidently he felt much pride. I 
did not tell him so, for it is not best to disturb a man’s 
Peace of mind when no good can come from it, but if I 
were in his position I wouldn’t take his shed as a gift— 
that is I would rather have the material than the shed. 
This man carries a small stock, yet he thought it the 
Proper thing to put his shed away up in the air. He 
does the most of his own work, and he will get tired 
shoving lumber up there and shoving it down. A hun- 

red and one times he will want to wait on a customer 
quickly and will wish the lumber was where he could get 
hold of it without climbing a ladder. The higher lumber 
18 piled the more muscle and time are required to handle 
it. Any of us ought to accept that as an axiom. Too 
many yard men build sheds as we take patent medicine 
—we think that one prescription will apply to all cases. 
t “ yard man had seen a shed of this kind somewhere, 
aken the dimensions and built one for himself when one 


—— different would no doubt answer his purpose 
etter. 

It is a shed period and the yard men who build ought 
to look into it carefully so they may not in the end be 
disappointed. It is no joke to find a pile of lumber’ 
staining or mildewing in a shed and have to pile it out- 
side. I have known lumber to come near spoiling in a 
shed, and I have not forgiven the owner of that shed for 
telling me that his ventilation was all right. It does not 
pay in the long run to try to fool people, especially your 
best friends. 


Learning the Lumber Business. 


A boy who says he is 17 years old asks how long it 
would take him to learn the retail lumber business. 
That depends how much he wants to learn it, and on the 
ability and industry he will use in the effort. I have 
known a young man to have charge of a yard after he 
had worked at the business for nine months. There are 
others who would not have the judgment to run a yard if 
they worked in one for ninety-nine years. As has been 
recorded in this department, a young man who practic- 
ally knew nothing about lumber established and took 
charge of a yard in a town of more than 30,000 in- 
habitants, and is making a success of it. It is difficult 
to head off a man who is bound to do a thing. The 
young man mentioned above lives over his office, his 
object being to be near so that no prospective customer 
will come and go and he not know it. He says he expects 
that being right on the ground all the time will sell a 
good many hundred dollars’ worth of lumber during the 
year. If this young man were running around with his 
friends evenings after meals, drinking and playing poker 
and billiards, he would be going up against a hard pro- 
position, but as he is bound to learn the business and is 
bending every effort to that end he will learn it. For 10 
cents I would give a guarantee to that effect. 

If this boy expects that he will ever learn all about the 
lumber business it is as well to tell him that he is labor- 
ing under an impression that will mislead him. Only 
those who know nothing about the business are of that 
opinion. Not long ago I asked a city dealer how many 
items he sold and he said at least a thousand. To know 
those thousand items is of itself something of an ac- 
quirement. Suppose we pick up one of these items at 
random and throw it before him. It will be necessary 
for him to know if it is up to the proper grade. He must 
know the peculiarities of that item. If he does not he 
will be at the mercy of the over shrewd dealer who will 
= off grade stuff if he can find a man green enough to 

uy it. 

Having learned his grades the yard man has only be- 
gun to know the many things he must know if success of 
the highest order shall ever perch on his banner. He 
must know how to manipulate his stock; he must be an 
adept in the art of selling, the art of buying, the art of 
collecting, the art of treating his men as he must in 
order to make them of the greatest value to him. The 
lumbermen who in our large cities have won success are 
men of as much ability, and executive ability, as are 
those men who have become known in dry goods, hard- 
ware, banking. 

Touching on this subject, T. H. Earle, of Darlington, 
Wis., a man of wide experience and of far more than 
ordinary intelligence, recently said to me, “I never 
expect to learn all about the lumber business. In var- 
ious capacities I had handled lumber for twenty-five 
years when I went north to grade up some stock. As- 
sisting me was a young Swede, and when I threw out a 
board that looked like a good one he told me I didn’t 
want it; the board was shaky, he said. I asked him how 
he knew and he said by the sound. That was a poser 
for me. That young Swede had got ‘onto’ a point that 
was beyond me. Was he correct? Every time. Take a 
shaky board, drop it on another, then take one that is 
not shaky and drop it in the same way and see the dif- 
ference in the sound. That one little point was worth a 
good deal of money to me.” 

The extent of the knowledge that can be acquired in 
the lumber business is interminable. The boy should 
not let this fact stand in his way, however. If he goes 
at it with a will he will learn fast, and will soon know 
that his is the best business in the mercantile line. 
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FORESTRY AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


One of the most comprehensive and extensive forestry 
exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo will 
be that of Louisiana, which is very rich ir its varieties 
of woods, about fifty in number, and each will be rep- 
resented in the exhibit. Another feature of this exhibit 
will be the distribution of small blocks of the different 
woods as a souvenir. 

A forestry map of Oregon is being prepared at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the Oregon commissioners and will 
be of great assistance to Fe ty purchasers of tim- 
ber lands in that state. It is to be ir colors, each color 
representing various estimates of timber areas. The 
map is compiled from sketches made by Forestry Expert 
Johnston and will be very complete in all its details. 
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The big log jam on the Susquehanna river at Curwens- 
ville, Pa., was broken on March 14 and the 20,000,000 
feet of logs which were held fast by the ice are now 
released and floating down toward the boom at Williams- 
port. The jam was blown in several places with dyna- 
mite and a channel was cut about one-third through the 
mass, enabling the logs to move on, and the mills at 
Williamsport will have plenty of material to work on. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

Whether there will be a strike in the anthracite 
regions this spring now seems to depend upon the oper- 
ators. The United Mine Workers, who were in conven- 
tion last week, want recognition and if the producing 
companies decline a second time to meet the men in con- 
ference the executive committee of the union is empow- 
ered to declare a strike. The decision must be made prior 
to April 1. It is stated that because of this threatened 
trouble Mr. Morgan has postponed his trip abroad, for 
which he had made all necessary arrangements. The 
tradition of the anthracite railway companies is against 
recognition, but the large financial interests with which 
Mr. Morgan is now identified look with dismay upon the 
possibility of a prolonged labor struggle and wish the 
matter amicably adjusted. 

The effect of the pending uncertainty upon the market 
has been bracing. Western representatives of producing 
companies have received instructions not to sell a pound 
of coal at less than full circular, which is good indica- 
tion of doubt and foreboding among producers. But 
dealers and consumers look with complacency upon the 
situation, for the amount of coal yet to be consumed this 
spring is not large and fears of shortage do not exist. 
Consequently there has been no stimulus to the buying 
as there was late last summer, pending the strike that 
followed. There are nowhere large stocks of anthracite 
on hand, despite the phenomenally large production dur- 
ing the past two or three months. Following the heavy 
production of 5,183,400 tons during January was a pro- 
duction of 4,100,000 tons in February, the largest ton- 
nage ever mined during the second month of the year. 
In view of this unwonted activity the suspicion has been 
voiced that the companies were preparing for trouble by 
stocking up a little. There is doubtless some coal in 
stock among producing companies, but it is stated by 
those familiar with the trade that most of the produc- 
tion has gone directly to consumers. If this is true, con- 
sumption of anthracite has been increasing to a marked 
degree in the east. 

Trade in anthracite coal in the west is without new 
features, aside from the shadowy influence of the eastern 
clouds. The cheap coal, long a dissonant element, seems 
to have vanished from view. Little business is being 
transacted; few salesmen are on the road and mail 
orders are extremely light. Receipts of anthracite by 
rail continue much larger than a year ago, but no one 
hears of accumulations, and if. the arriving cars are in 
excess of immediate requirements they go to docks and 
storage plants where a hearty welcome awaits them, 
for dock piles are on the point of depletion. From a 
statistical standpoint the trade in the west promises to 
close for the season in a manner quite gratifying to the 
producers. Little coal will be visible either among their 
representatives, among the dealers or in the bins of the 
consumers. Everything will be cleaned up. 

Eastern bituminous producers are preparing for the 
lake season. Freight rates have been fixed to lake re- 
ceiving docks and lake freights will doubtless shortly 
be announced. Some heavy transactions will in the 
natural order of events be forthcoming within the next 
few days, awaiting whatever opportunities for ship- 
ment the approaching opening of navigation will pre- 
sent. Western all-rail trade also is assuming shape. 
The meeting of traffic officials at Pittsburg last. Satur- 
day resulted in an apparent compromise in the matter 
of freight rates effective April 1. At least two of the 
strong trunk lines wanted a radical reduction from 
tariffs, but to this policy there was determined oppo- 
sition and a reduction of 10 cents a ton was authorized, 
or from $1.60 to $1.50 Hocking valley to Chicago, and 
from $1.85 to $1.75, Pittsburg and West Virginia to 
Chicago. This may help the growth of the more east- 
ern fuels in the western markets, if the rail rates on 
western coals remain the same, but there is chance of 
a reduction in the latter on or before April 1. 

Awaiting the decision of these meetings contract trade 
in bituminous coal, or that part of it that was directly 
affected by the proposed rates, had been dull for a few 
days previous. Placing of contracts for western coals 
continues lively for the season and from what busi- 
ness has already been placed there is hope for the sale 
of a larger tonnage than in 1900. Prices still favor 
the buyer, on the annual comparisons. 

Screenings may be obtained at Chicago at very low 
figures. There is a superabundance on track and the 
tonnage does not shrink perceptibly. However, demand 
from manufacturers is increasing slowly and production 
is essentially decreasing with the seasonable output of 
lump coal. It will therefore be remarkable if these two 
conditions shall not in the near future restore fine coals 
to their normal proportion, to be followed during the 
summer months with the usual scarcity, due to light 
production of lump. There is some uncertainty respect- 
ing the manner in which western coals are to be mar- 
keted this year. Some Illinois interests, which for the 
past season or two have worked in close harmony, have 
decided to operate individually this coming year. 
Whether or not this will be accompanied by keener 
competition is a question. Current demand for bitu- 
minous coal is so light that the level of prices cannot 
be closely traced. 

Inquiry for coke has appreciably lessened. Connells- 
ville product is firm in tone because of the remarkably 
large sales that have been made, almost the entire 
output until past midsummer having from common report 
been engaged. Some West Virginia products are not 
so well bought and there is appearing a certain ragged- 
ness of quotation that had previously been absent. 
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MODERN BUILDING PLANS. 





Design No. 42 for Low Cost Building—A Comfortable Home of Modest Price—Some Items 
in [linor Improvements—Details of [Materials Required. 





The elevations and floor plans as shown herewith are 
those of a residence recently completed for William 
Moherbacher, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by J. H. Richards, 
at a total cost of $1,825. 

The items of cost are distributed as follows: 


DPI. cocrsncrnees 00%20500000605 $ 229.00 
Lumber and mill work.......-..+-ee+e.8 792.00 
Carpenter ME spi enassGS9 ete ied %eaes 800.00 
Plumbing, including light fixtures....... 192.0) 
Plastering ...ccccccccccsce cossevvece 150.00 
Hardware and tin work..........2++e+- 92.00 
Paimtin® .cccccccsee socvcvesesseccses 70.00 

RE cosas sneerek. 28 00saKr ere ees $1,825.00 


The amount for foundation includes all footings, piers 
and flues. Also a cement floor in the cellar and a cistern 
of fifty barrels capacity. 

Construction. 

The joists, studding and rafters are 16 inches on cen- 
ters and of the sizes shown on the plans. Outside the 
walls are of 10-inch shiplap, paper and bevel siding. The 
roof is of 6-inch fencing and clear red cedar shingles, 
5 to 2. 

The interior walls are lathed and plastered with hard 
wall plaster. The trim is of the woods indicated on the 
floor plans. The white pine finish is painted and the 
other woods are finished in oil. 


Arrangement and Finish. 
This house is compact and convenient in arrangement, 
though of course would not suit every family, for houses, 
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FRONT ELEVATION. 
Sectien 


like clothes, must be adapted to the people who use 
them. The hall and parlor are finished in oak with an 
oak floor in the hall. The other rooms on the first floor 
are finished in white pine except that the kitchen has a 
white maple floor. The partition studding for the slid- 
ing doors is so set that the double partitions for the 
sliding doors occupy but little more space than ordinary 
single partitions. The sliding doors are hung with the 
Payson hanger, which consists of a series of levers, 
neither rollers nor track being used, 

On the second floor are three bed rooms, a front and 
rear hall, a good sized bath room and ample closet room. 


Material Bill. 


The bill of materials used in the construction of the 
house will convey to the practical mind a better idea of 
this house than could be given by a page of descriptive 
matter, when it is previously understood that the best 
use has been made of everything. The bill of material 
used is as follows: 


1 plece 6x8-20. 
1 piece 6x8-24. 
2 pieces 6x8-16. 
2 pieces 6x8-14. 
1 piece 6x8-18. 
% pleces 6x8-12. 
1 piece 6x8-10. 

40 pieces 2x8-14. 

45 pieces 2x8-16. 

200 pieces 2x4-16. 

250 pieces 2x4-18. 
2700 feet No. 3 shiplap. 
2500 feet No. 3 fencing sls. 
2500 feet B siding. 

14 M red cedar shingles, clears, 5 to 2 inches. 
275 feet 4-Inch crown molding. 
850 feet 2-inch bed molding. 
200 feet 2 drip cap. 
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200 feet % cove. 

1000 feet select s2s %-inch. 

300 feet C select s2s 1%-inch. 
4 rolls rca rosin paper, 30-pound. 

225 feet 14%x4 porch flooring. 

1850 feet C flooring. 

200 feet white maple flooring. 

400 feet C finish. 

875 feet 2% base molding. 

400 feet quarter round. 

550 feet lineal 54-inch casing. 

300 feet O. G. stops, 1 — 

-inch. 


300 feet wainscoting, 54x4-inch. 
68 plinth blocks. 

1 sash 20x14, 2 lights, glazed. 

1 sash 22x14, 2 lights, glazed. 

3 sash 14x14, 2 lights, glazed. 

1 front window with Gooen Anne ppper sash 


44x16, 
glazed, and with lower sash 44x4 


glazed plate, 


1 window 40x32, 2 lights D 8. 

9 windows 28x32, 2 lights D. S. 

2 windows 28x26, 2 lights D. S. 

1 window 26x26, 2 lights D. 8. 

1 door 3-0x7-0, 1%-inch, 1 light, concave corners, bevel 
plate. 

1 door 2-8x7-0, 1%-inch, 1 light D. S., molded one side. 

1 door 2-6x6-8, 1%-inch, 1 light D. S., molded one side. 

6 doors 2-6x7-0, 1% -inch, banded and astragals. 

1 door 2-8x6-8, 1%-inch, — O. G., No. 1. 

4 doors 2-8x6-8, -inch, 4-panel O. G., No. 1. 

9 doors 2-6x6-8, 4-panel 0. hy NOs. De 

64 feet window stool, 4-inch. 

64 feet window apron, 4-inch. 


500 feet No. 8432. 

80 feet 3-inch drip “~~ 
8 colonial columns, 8x8-inch, 8 foot, with cap and base. 
2 colonial columns, 5x5-inch, 8 foot. 
1 porch newel, 5x5-inch, 3 foot. 

200 feet basswood ceiling, %x4. 





Reported by Retailers. 


Active at the Old Stand. 


Lyncu, Nes., March 14.—I see you have me reported as 
sold out. don’t know where these reports originated, but 
I have received numerous letters the last two weeks inquir- 
ing if it was so. Now, I have not sold out, would not if I 
could, and could not if I would. 

We had an excellent trade last year and this promises 
even better. A large number of new settlers are coming in 
and Jand is booming in price. A railroad is about assured 
and Boyd county will have the biggest boom of any county 
in the state, as we have good soil, plenty of good water and 
have always raised good crops. This is part of the Great 
Sioux reserve, which was thrown open to settlement in 1891 
and, in spite of the panic and dry year of 1894, it has made 
rapid improvement. Collections have been good so far. 

8. W. LIGHTNER. 








Scarce Stocks and Good Prices. 


NELSONVILLE, OHIO, March 16.—We have never seen the 
time in our twenty years’ experience that we could not get 
stock fast enough to supply our trade until this winter. 
Usually we are never expecting much trade in our line in 
the winter time and <a are not disappointed when 
our expectations are fulfilled. But this winter was an 
unusual one; there was no let up and we find ourselves, 
with stocks badly broken, entering on a spring trade that 
bids fair to eclipse anything we have previously ever had. 
Stocks have been unusually scarce and hard to get; but one 
thing that is in our favor Is the fact that it has never been 
our policy to cancel orders unless for good and sufficient 
cause, and had it not been for this policy we would today 
not have any stock worth mentioning to begin the spring 
campaign with. As It is, stock that we ordered the latter 
part of last November is just coming in and this, with what 
we expect to get from orders placed later on, will put us in 
position to meet the demands of our spring trade. 

As to the wholesale market, we are paying higher prices 
(with the exception of a short time last fall) than we ever 
have pald, but we do not think we ought to complain too 
much about this, as the demand regulates the price and as 
a general rule when we pay a big price we ask for one. 

M. A. Krirea & Co. 





Deprecates Price Boom. 
Su@ar Creek, Onto, March 19.—Epitor AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN—The prospect for a lively building season 
has been good up to this time, but if the wholesale deal- 
ers crowd the price of lumber up as they did last year 
they will put a stop to much of the retail trade. We. 
do not intend to be caught with big stocks and no 
demand because of high prices, and hope that the whole- 
salers will act conservatively about making advances. 
EK. Futon. 
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Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 


il 9—Texas Lumbermen’s Association. Dallas, Tex. 
Abril 16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi. 
Jackson, Miss, z 


MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS. 


Secretary W. G. Harlow, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Mississippi, under date of February 27, 
has issued the following circular letter to members of the 
association and “all lumbermen”: 

Our next annual convention will be held at Jackson, Miss., 
Tuesday, April 16, at such place as may be later selected. 
We anticipate that the business of the association can be 
finished in a one day session, by close attention and work. 
On Tuesday night the Jackson lumbermen propose to en- 
tertain the members of the association and all visiting lum- 
bermen; the exact form of entertainment has not been an- 
nounced but will be named in the April bulletin, 

Wednesday morning, the 17th, it is proposed to have an 
excursion over Gulf & Ship Island railroad to Gulfport, 
Miss., stopping at Saratoga, Mount Olive, Ora, Seminary, 
Hattiesburg, McLaurin, McHenry and other towns enroute, 
visiting the many mills at these points and reaching Gulf- 
port at 6 p. m. That night at 9 o’clock a Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation will be held by Vicegerents Hill and Rawlins 
at the Gulfport hall. 

Thursday, the 18th, a steamship excursion will be run 
from Gulfport to Ship Island, taking in, en route, the 
many ships anchored in the sound loading with lumber for 
foreign ports and reaching Ship Island in time to give those 
who desire ample time for fishing, hunting etc., and return- 
ing to Gulfport in the afternoon and thence to Jackson 
that night. ® 2 


THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 

Secretary Carl F. Drake, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, has announced the dates and place of 
the annual meeting of that organization as, respectively, 
April 9, 10 and 11 and Dallas, that state. It is under- 
stood that preparations for the coming convention are 
being made to include not only matters of exceptional 
interest in the way of convention work proper but in 
unique features of entertainment, for which this asso- 
ciation always has a pleasant surprise in store for each 
annual. Secretary Drake’s announcement is typical of 
the association’s enterprising departures from conven- 
tional methods. It is a pamphlet setting forth ten elo- 
quent reasons for membership in the association, 
indorsed by a verbatim reproduction of the arguments 
before the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of 
Lumber Dealers advanced at that organization’s recent 
annual meeting by Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. ‘the pamphlet contains also a list of the 
Texas association’s officers and directors and its stand- 
ing committees, all of whom, with the membership gen- 
erally, are said to be co-operating in what doubtless 
will be successful efforts to make the coming conven- 
tion a record breaker in points of interest and enter- 
tainment. 














MEETING OF BOSTON WHOLESALERS. 

Boston, Mass., March 19.—The adjourned meeting of 
the Boston Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held at the Parker house, this city, on Wednesday, March 
13, at 6 p. m. Dinner was served promptly at 6 o’clock, 
followed by discussion of the new survey rules presented 
by the committee of the association. 

Horace M. Bickford, of the H. M. Bickford Company, 
the president-elect, occupied the chair, but as this was 
an adjourned meeting William EK. Bacon, the former 
president, presided at the after dinner discussion. 

Charles E. Batchelder, vice president of the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, treas- 
urer of the Boston Lumber Company, was appointed sec- 
retary pro tem. 

The rules as presented by the committee were adopted 
with the exception of those on hemlock and spruce, which 
have yet to receive consideration. 

Gardner J. Jones, of Jones & Witherbee, endeavored to 
expound the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association but without being able to convince those 
present that the interests of the members of the Boston 
association would be benefited by a closer following of 
the rules of the National association. He needed Sur- 
veyor General Wall at his elbow to prompt him, and so 
will many others when they come to diagnose the case. 

H. D. Wiggin graced the meeting with his imperturb- 
able smile. That smile is a barrier for Brother Wall to 
buck against. Boston conservatism is a hard nut to 
crack, but the meat will taste about the same when the 
shell is broken. 

Harry Clark, of Sweet, Clark & Co., was very strenu- 
ous in his demands for strictly high class requirements 
in the survey of poplar lumber. Poplar is his specialty 
and he believes that the retail dealer and consumer should 
get what they pay for—if they can. 

Messrs. Parker and Page, James T. Manson, of the 
newly incorporated Manson Lumber Company, and 
Messrs, Chamberlain and Walker, of John M. Woods & 
Co., associate members of the Massachusetts association 
and members of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, were interested listeners to the discussion. It lasted 
Several hours. Strange to say, walnut seemed to have 
the darkest chances of securing proper recognition. 


Notes. 

Everybody knows Ben Lamb—leastwise everybody in 
e lumber business around Boston—and Ben is begin- 
ng to think he is recognized‘in New York—some. Ben’s 
definition of a Boston wholesaler is unique and is destined 
to pass down into history. As Ben expresses it, “A 

oston wholesale lumber dealer is a man who won’t cut 
a board in two,” 

Ben was booming John Harker as the first president, 
80 the new association is bound to be a success, for any- 
one who knows John Harker knows he’s the whole thing. 

Now if New York will only show us how some day we 


th 


ni 


will have an association of real wholesalers in Bean 
Town, too. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, which was followed by an elaborate ban- 
quet, was held at the Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, Va., on Wednesday, March, 14, at 12:30 
o’clock. Included in the meeting were not only the 
larger number of the members of the association but 
several guests. There were present: 


Capt. John L. Roper, Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk. 

W. M. Whaley, Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Co., Norfolk. 

R. 8. Cohn, Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Company, Norfolk. 

C. S. Russell, Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Co., Norfolk. 

John Harker, Wiley, Harker & Co., New York city. 

John F. Steeves, New York Lumber Trade Association, 
New York city. 

BE. C. Fosburgh, The Cummer Company, Norfolk. 

Francis B. Waters, R. T. Waters & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

T. B. Rice, Rice Box Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. B. Rice, jr., Rice Box Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. A. Arringdale, Cape Fear Lumber Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

J. L. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin. 

P. D. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin. 

R. J. a Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin. 

William N. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin. 

Z. W. Whitehead, Southern Lumber & Milling Journal, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

W. P. Jackson, Jackson Bros. Company, Salisbury, Md. 

F. W. Aldrich, Rib River Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. R. Moore, Suffolk Saw Mill Company, Suffolk. 

A. B. Cramer, Suffolk Saw Mill Company, Suffolk. 

S. Burr, The Allegheny Company, Scranton, N. C. 

George T. Leach, Kureka Lumber Co., Washington, N. C: 

Ww. Harrison, Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. Linden, North Carolina Lumber Company, Tillery, N. C. 

W. P. Baugham, Pingo Lumber Co., Washington, N. C. 

Dennis Simmons, Dennis Simmons Lumber Company, 
Washington, N. C. 

J. D. Biggs, Dennis Simmons Lumber Company, Wash- 
ington, N. C. 

G. M. Serpell, Norfolk. 

KE. B. Wright, Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. C. 

John Peart, Peart, Neils & McCormick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

a Stillwell, Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

at D. Crary, New York Lumber Trade Journal, New York 
city. 
7 D. MeNeill, Garysburg Manufacturing Co., Garysburg, 

“George W. Truitt, George W. Truitt & Co., Capron. 

R. H. Wright, general agent H. & M. Trans. Co., Norfolk. 

Col. H. C. Hudgins, Norfolk & Southern R. R., Norfolk. 

W. D. Johnson, American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. N. Wollett, American Lumber & Mfg. Co., Norfolk. 

H. H. Gibson, AMpRIcAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

I’. BE. Rogers, E. H. Barnes Company, Norfolk. 

The first business before the meeting was the colla- 
tion of the quantity of stock on hand and a comparison 
of the quantity with corresponding periods of previous 
years. Reports from twenty-one of the largest concerns 
in the North Carolina pine trade showed total stocks on 
hand of approximately 60,000,000 feet. This amount 
was counted a comparatively light stock for this season 
and presented a very favorable stock condition. 

A communication was read from the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Company, declaring that it had commenced to 
put its large output on the market without recourse to 
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commission houses or storage yards, and that its stock 
was being sold at full market prices, without any ap- 
parent disturbance of the market. 

The proceedings then devolved into an interchange of 
views not only on the North Carolina pine situation but 
also on general lumber market conditions and prospects. 
Brief addresses were made by W. B. Stillwell, H. H. 
Gibson, J. D. Crary, John F. Steeves, John Harker, Col. 
Francis E, Waters, Z. W. Whitehead, T. B. Rice, E. C. 
Fosburgh and E. B. Wright. The only deduction that 
could be made from the experiences and observation of 
the several speakers was a very favorable one for the 
future of the North Carolina pine market. While for 
the present prices were left entirely undisturbed, it was 
the consensus of opinion that very soon conditions 
would warrant a considerable advance, notably on 
coarser grades. 

Application for membership was made by the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, 
which was referred to the committee on membership. 

The resignation of the Tilghman Lumber Company, of 
Georgetown, S. C., was received and was accepted,’ in 
view of the fact that the company had gone out of the 
trade. 

C. 8. Russell, secretary of the association, made his 
annual report, covering membership and the current 
affairs of the year, which report was accepted. Treas- 
urer R. 8. Cohn reported on the association’s finances 
to the effect that the cash balance was $683.26, with 
between $300 and $400 due from members, or a total 
of about $1,000. Report accepted. 

Capt. John L. Roper delivered his report as president 
of the association, in which he recited the commercial 
history of North Carolina pine for the past year, dilated 
on the difficulties of accomplishing desirable and satis- 
factory work for the association under the conditions 
that had prevailed and strongly urged that some man of 
lesser years be elected to the presidency for the coming 








year. The report was accepted with the thanks of the 
association and Col. Waters was called to the chair. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: President, Capt. John L. Roper; vice presi- 
dent, E. B. Fosburgh; treasurer, R. S. Cohn; secretary, 
C. 8S. Russell. 

Directors: Capt. John L. Roper, John Branning, G. 
M. Serpell, Col. F. E. Waters, E. B. Freeman, George 
B. Leach, E. C. Fosburgh, R. 8. Cohn, R. J. Camp, J. 
D. Biggs, W. P. Jackson. 

At 2:30 the members of the association and their 
guests repaired to a private dining room of the Hotel 
Chamberlin and were there regaled with an elaborate 
banquet. The bill is herewith appended: 


Oysters. 
Green Turtle, Au Madere. 
Sweet Pickle. 
Sauterne. 
Fried Smelts, Tartar Sauce. 

Sliced Tomatoes. Potatoes Parisienne. 
Sweet Bread Patties, Chambertin. 
Asparagus, Hollandaise. 

Young Turkey, Stuffed, Cranberry Sauce. 
Baked Mashed Potatoes. 


umm. 
Lalla Rookh Punch. 
Roast Squab, Au Cresson. 
Shrimp Salad. 
Neapolitan Ice Cream. 
Petits Fours. 
Fromage De Brie. 
offee. 
Cigars. 

While there was no regular program of toasts follow- 
ing the splendid dinner, brief talks were made by 
Messrs. Rice, Arringdale, Waters, Crary, Gibson, Hud- 
gins, Wright, Roper, Stillwell, Steeves, Peart, Baug- 
ham, Biggs and Harker. 

At 6:30 the party boarded the steamer which had 
been chartered to transport it from Norfolk to Old 
Point and returned to Norfolk. 

Every one who had the privilege of participating in 
this meeting and the gastronomic function voted the 
affair the most successful and enjoyable one ever held 
by the North Carolina Pine Association. 


BABA" 


A LEADING RETAIL CONCERN. 


In the last issue of the LUMBERMAN was reported the 
sale of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Company to Bedwell 
& Herrick, both of Rockford, Ill. This was a reversal 
of the facts. The Rockford Lumber & Fuel Company 
bought the good will and business of Bedwell & Her- 
rick, its largest local competitor in the coal business, 
and consequently has still further strengthened its posi- 
tion as one of the leading retail concerns in northern 
Illinois. The stockholders of the company under their 
corporate form are owmers of the Beloit Lumber Com- 
pany, Beloit, Wis.; the Whitewater Lumber Company, 
of Whitewater, Wis., and the Freeport Lumber & Fuel 
Company, of Freeport, Ill. The gentlemen interested in 
this business are Thomas G. Lawler, president; Thomas 
D. Reber, vice president, and E. H. Keeler, secretary and 
treasurer. The former president of the company, Seeley 
Perry, died last September. He was one of the oldest 
lumber dealers in Illinois, havimg been forty years in 
the trade, and had been a subscriber to the LUMBERMAN 
from the beginning of lumber journalism. The Rockford 
Lumber & Fuel Company was organized eleven years 
ago by the consolidation of Perry & Reber, lumber deal- 
ers, and Lawler & Keeler, coal dealers. The company 
has met with marked success and since its organization 
has bought the outside interests named above. Its paid 
up capital stock is $100,000. The company has handled 
in the past about 20,000 tons of anthracite and 40,000 
tons of bituminous and steam coal annually, and now 
will largely increase its coal business. T. A. Bedwell, 
of Bedwell & Herrick, will continue with the business. 


A MAN WHO FOLLOWED HIS BENT. 


Continued from Front Page. 
has lumber to sell. There are those who would no doubt 
call him uneven in his money matters. He lives in fine 
style, entertains his friends royally, thinks nothing of 
paying $150 for a thousand cigars, or $40 for a case of 
champagne. That, however, does not come under the 
head of business; it is the result of business. 

Mr. Moore is an enthusiastic association man. He 
was the first president of the Northwestern association, 
in 1891, and for six years was a director. He has been 
a member of many a committee which had for its mis- 
sion careful and diplomatic work. It has been his idea 
that no association should be the tail of any lumber 
publication, and that no association should solicit adver- 
tising. Let the associations and the lumber papers fill 
their respective fields, he has argued. He takes the same 
stand concerning the telephone company in which he is 
interested. By no consent of his will the company pay 
for its directories with the money obtained by’ soliciting 
advertisements from business houses. He is a lover of 
fair play, and he calls it fair for every business to stand 
on its own bottom. There can be poaching, he thinks, 
outside of the lumber trade. 

It is generally conceded that in lien law Mr. Moore is 
the best versed yard man in the state. The writer of 
this has heard well posted lumbermen go so far as to 
assert that in a lien law complication they would pre- 
fer Mr. Moore’s opinion to that of any lawyer in Iowa. 

Mr. Moore is resourceful, determined and believes in 
himself. He is absolutely void of any quality that 
would suggest bluster. To shout a sentence would not 
in his opinion emphasize it; rather it would show the 
shallowness of the man who did the shouting. Inyaria- 
bly he is quiet and thoughtful. In conversation the friv- 
olities of speech are left to others. When he talks it is his 
aim to say something. He is passionately fond of flow- 
ers and cultivates rare varieties of roses. As said above, 
he has no children, but when he can have in his home 
the children of others it adds to his pleasure. 


Pepitolas. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A Blizzard in the Northwest—Stiff Prices for Boards—Duluth-Superior Log Shortage Ex- 
pected—Heavy Sales at Ashland—A New Wisconsin Valley Price List— Govern- 
ment Investigation of Box Shook Appraisement— Electric 
Transportation for Wausau. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 20.—The entire north- 
west was visited by a severe blizzard Monday and Tues- 
day which tied up many lines of road and which will 
probably curtail lumber shipments from this point for a 
few days at least. The storm invaded North Dakota 
Monday morning and was extremely severe in that state, 
nearly a foot of snow falling, and has seriously inter- 
fered with railroad travel and the preparations of farm- 
ers for spring work. It reached the western part of 
Minnesota Monday night, was general over the state 
Tuesday morning and may result in a curtailment of 
shipments from this point for a few days and the receipts 
and shipments as reported next week will undoubtedly 
show a falling off as compared with the present week. 
Building operations contemplated and under way will un- 
doubtedly suffer delay and the season is likely to be back- 
ward. In the country such a heavy fall of snow will 
make the roads impassable for the hauling of heavy loads 
of material and they will not dry out suflicientiy to per- 
mit the farmers to do their necessary building before the 
spring farm work is at hand, which will absorb all of 
their time. This may cause buildings planned among 
farming communities to be postponed until fall. 

Tells of Lumber Conditions. 

H. S. Childs, chief inspector of the bureau of grades 
for the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, has 
returned from a trip through the northern part of the 
state. Mr. Childs visited Duluth, Ely, Cass Lake and 
many of the towns in the northern section, and in regard 
to the general lumber section in that part of the state he 
says: 

Conditions ‘n the white pine lumber trade are regarded 
as entirely satisfactory by most of the lumbermen I met on 
my recent trip. Sales during the winter and early spring 
have been heavy and there has been a good movement of 
white pine in all sections of this state, with prices for the 
greater part on a satisfactory basis. I found that stocks 
were badly broken in many localities and dry white pine 
was very difficult to obtain. In fact, stocks have been 
about cleaned up, and if there shall be a good spring de- 
mand it looks as if shipments will keep pretty close to the 
saw during the summer. ‘The mills that saw all winter have 
an advantage in such a season as this, however, and dry 
lumber may be obtained later in better supply. Their lum- 
ber, if not sold green, is piled in the winter and the drying 
winds of March soon transform it into dry lumber, and it 
will come on to the market early in the summer. Some lum- 
ber in piles, put up last fal), may also dry out during this 
month and next and be available as dry a little later in the 
season. 

Disastrous Sash and Door Fire. 

Last Thursday evening flames were discovered in the 
molding room and dry kilns of the sash and door factory 
of Smith & Wyman, on the east side of the river. With- 
in half an hour the dry kilns, containing 400,000 feet of 
oak and pine timber, were ablaze from one end to the 
other with no hope that they could be saved. All of the 
available fire apparatus was hurried to the scene in an 
effort to prevent a general conflagration in that section 
of the city, and although the fire department was handi- 
capped by a lack of water the loss was confined to the 
molding room and the dry kilns. The loss is estimated 
at $40,000, on which there is insurance aggregating $30,- 
000. Smith & Wyman have secured temporary quarters 
and are already preparing to rebuild the burned struct- 
ures and are negotiating for lumber to replace that con- 
sumed by the fire. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company has also announced 
that it will rebuild the compo-board factory at Camden 
place which was destroyed by fire last Tuesday, as stated 
by the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. Work on the compo- 
board factory and the burned portion of the plant of 
Smith & Wyman will be begun as soon as possible. 

Minor Mention, 


J. 8. Johnson, of Minneapolis, has purchased the retail 
lumber yard and hardware store at Evansville, Minn., 
and it will be conducted under the name of the Evans- 
ville Hardware & Lumber Company. Mr. Johnson owns 
half a dozen lumber yards and retail hardware stores in 
various parts of Minnesota, 

The Mississippi Coal & Lumber Company was recently 
incorporated in St. Paul, with capital stock of $50,000. 
Headquarters for the new company will be in St. Paul 
and the incorporators are A. E. Macarney and A. M. 
Peachey, both of that city. 

The Minneapolis Cedar & Flooring Company has en- 
larged its quarters in the Lumber Exchange by adding 
room 1015 to its suite of offices. 

E. Payson Smith, jr., wholesale hardwood lumber 
dealer of St. Paul, has returned from an extensive trip 
to Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas and reports 
building very active in the south and the outlook for the 
present year most prosperous. 

The Superior Manufacturing Company, which recently 
succeeded to the business of the Warehouse & Builders’ 
Supply Company, is erecting a large warehouse on First 
street, between Seventh and Eighth avenues north. The 
building will be 250 feet long, fronting on First street, 
and will have good trackage facilities. This company 
will also shortly open an office in the Lumber Exchange 
in this city with Fred Wigginton in charge. 

Charles H. Ross, of the H. W. Ross Lumber Company, 
has returned from Florida, where he spent the winter 


with his wife. After visiting for several days in Minne- 
apolis he went to Sioux Falls, 8. D., where he was joined 
by Mrs. Ross and where they will make their future 
home. 

E. O. McGlauflin, northwestern representative of the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, Wash., 
who has been under quarantine for four weeks at Anoka, 
Minn., has been released and has returned to the city. 
Mr. McGlauflin, his wife and one daughter had the small- 
pox during the period they were in quarantine. Other 
members of the family who had recently been vaccinated 
escaped the disease. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to Omaha. He reports 
yellow pine as extremely strong in that territory and 
that dealers are unable to secure supplies with which to 
fill their orders. 

The Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Company, formerly at 
323 Lumber Exchange will move its offices to 712 Andrus 
building, where larger and better quarters have been se- 
cured. 

The Karrick Lumber Company will hereafter be the 
northwestern representative of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo. W. B. Arnold, who formerly 
represented that company in this city, has been called to 
other territory. 

C. R. Lamb, of the L. Lamb Lumber Company, who has 
been for the past three months in Florida for his health, 
is expected to return to the city during the early part of 
April. Z. E. Hayden, auditor for the southern Minne- 
sota yards of the L. Lamb Lumber Company, was in Min- 
neapolis this week. He reports a large inquiry at his 
company’s yards in that section and is of the opinion 
that the year’s trade will assume large proportions. The 
lumber company has sold its yard at Huntley, Minn., to 
the C. L. Colman Lumber Company, of LaCrosse, Wis. 
The former company has also purchased yards at Oakes 
and Bismarck, N. D., formerly owned by the Gull River 
Lumber Company. 

The Flour City Lumber Company has closed a contract 
for 600,000 feet of hemlock. The company has secured 
the contract for all sidewalk lumber to be supplied dur- 
ing the coming year to the city of St. Paul. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company has secured orders 
for over 200 cars of telephone poles during the past two 
weeks. ‘lhe company reports a phenomenal demand for 
this class of material from telephone companies in the 
northwestern and middle Mississippi valley states. 

S. H. Davis, owner of a mill on the Hay river, near 
Alemna, Wis., reports that he has closed down for the 
season and that his total cut was 1,400,000 feet of lum- 
ber, mostly red oak, ash and basswood. ‘This completes 
the cut in that locality, all the timber having been ex- 
hausted, and Mr. Davis is looking for a new point at 
which to locate the mill. He is also buying logs further 
down on the Hay river and expects to have a cut from 
lower river mills of from 700,000 to 800,000 feet. 

Among retailers from northwestern points in Minne- 
apolis this week were the following: 8. E. Anderson, 
Canby Lumber Company, Canby, Minn.; Mr. Manasek, 
New Prague Lumber Company, New Prague, Minn.; A. 
Hollister, Manchester, Iowa; H. E. Westerman, Mont- 
gomery, Minn.; F. M. Slagle, of F. M. Slagle & Co., Al- 
bion, lowa; Harry Call, Union Lumber Company, Yank- 
ton, 8. D.; J. S. Hagg, Landreau, 8. D.; L. L. Hill, Page 
& Hill, Northwood, Iowa; W. H. Robinson, Mayville, 
N. D. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, Minn., March 20.—The present price of what 
there is left here of No. 3 boards is about $12.75, and 
sales of more or less importance are being made every 
few days at this price. These sales are for the most part 
small, as indeed they have to be, and for this reason are 
attracting less attention than the larger ones made 
some days since, but they are important nevertheless, 
and indicate continued strength to the market and a de- 
mand for lumber that is remarkable. Local manu- 
facturers say that the same demand that has existed 
here, and under which the enormous sales of the past 
month or so have been made, has been manifest at other 
white pine centers and that the stocks at all points are 
about as well sold up as they are here. The additional 
sales of this week have been perhaps 7,500,000 feet, 
mostly the lower grade, and to all markets, chiefly to 
the east. 

There are a good many of the local manufacturers 
who have determined to hold to $13 and better for No. 
3 boards of the cut of the coming summer, and others 
say they must get not less than $14 if they are to 
make any money, the word “any” in this case having a 
flexible determination in keeping with the times and the 
conditions. In a word it is the intention to hold well 
up, and there having been so much of the season’s cut 
already sold it is argued that it will be easier to hold 
the rest at a profitable figure. 

It was two years ago now that the great advance 
sales for the summer cut of 1899 had been made. These 
sales were on the basis of $9 for No. 3 boards and 
lumbermen thought that a splendid price, which it was 
considering what they had been struggling under for so 


long a period of dullness and low prices. At once after 
these big advance sales the price of lumber advanced and 
kept on advancing till last summer No 3 boards 
brought $12 for some small lots, though there was 
no great amount sold at over $11.75. With the price 
now at $12.75, there is a still further advance looked 
for. Lumbermen claim that the advance in the cost 
of logging from two years ago fully warranted them 
in the advance from $9 to the figures that were secured 
last summer, and that a further advance warrants them 
in what they think is a respectable price for the 
present year. They contend that the rise in the price 
of stumpage, if considered in its real light, would 
warrant them in a still greater advance, which they 
would like to get but cannot. There certainly has been 
a tremendous increase in the cost of all wood operations 
in the past two years in such items as tools, supplies, 
feed, animals and wages, and everything pertaining to 
the running of camps. The cost of stumpage has 
doubled in the meantime in many localities and has ad- 
vanced fully 50 percent in all. This is easily shown by 
the sales that have taken place in this part of the white 
pine woods, and by a comparison of the price paid for 
stumpage a few years back and now. 

The Northwestern Supply Company, of this city, has 
gone into the hands of Fred W. Parsons, of the Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company, as receiver. The failure is 
said to be a step preliminary to reorganization and the 
placing of the company on a better financial footing. It 
has for some time been doing more business than it had 
capital for, and a disastrous deal was made in the erec- 
tion of mechanical stokers of the new Crowe type for 
the steamships of the American Steel & Wire Company. 
These were not as profitable as the company had been led 
to expect. The company is the maker of a patent steam 
log loader and has built a number of them this winter, 
It also had contracts for some 200 gasoline engines of 
various sizes, some of which were to be used in log 
loading work, and it has been employing about 100 men 
in its shops. The receiver will probably continue opera- 
tions on these contracts and on the special machines the 
company owns. 

The Cross River Driving & Boom Company, at Cross 
river, a stream about 125 miles northeast from Duluth 
on the shore of Lake Superior, is about to improve the 
stream for driving purposes and erect a mill. This 
winter the company is logging about 6,000,000 feet on the 
stream and will increase this shortly. The logs cut will 
be towed across the lake to Ashland and the mill at the 
river will be a small affair for local purposes. The 
river is rough and full of rapids, but the company pur- 
poses to so improve it that logs can be driven from 
twenty miles or more back from Lake Superior. 

Indications are that there will be from 30,000,000 
feet to 40,000,000 feet of a shortage in the log crop of 
this immediate section, for the mills of Duluth-Superior. 
It is impossible to tell just what efforts may be made 
later to remedy by summer logging the shortage of 
the winter, but with the ordinary amount of summer 
logging and the present situation in the woods it is not 
likely that more than 390,000,000 feet of logs will get 
to the mills during the season. The cut of last year by 
these same mills was about 425,000,000 feet. This short- 
age is due, of course, to the early breakup in the woods, 
where roads are now very bad. Many camps have 
already broken up in all parts of the district. Summer 
logging undertaken for immediate necessities has usually 
proved itself, here at least, to be a very costly undertak- 
ing and hardly worth the candle. 

As showing what possibilities there are in shortage of 
late the writer can instance the experience of a woodman 
friend of his. Three years ago he paid $70 for the stump- 
age on 160 acres within four and one-half miles of 
the center of Duluth. He has to date sold the pine for 
$225, the ties for $450, the pulp wood for $475, the fire- 
wood for $1,000 and he has a lot of stuff left. Except 


the pine he has hauled all this stuff with his own team- 


and has hired the ax work done by the day. Three 
years ago he had to borrow the $70 on his team; today 
he has from this work $1,000 on deposit. This is more 
money than he ever saw in his life before. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WIs., March 19.—A sale of 3,000,000 feet 
of scoots, No. 4 and No. 3 and better, mostly white pine, 
was closed by L. K. Baker for the Stearns Lumber 
Company and the Baker Lumber Company, last Satur- 
day. The lumber was purchased by the Pilsen Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, for $40,000. It will be shipped 
by boat early in the spring. Stocks are now nearly all 
picked up in Ashland. The Stearns and Baker companies 
will manufacture from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber on Chequamegon bay this summer and the output 
of the Stearns company’s mill at Odanah will be between 
40,000,000 and 50,000,000 feet this year. Over 30,000,- 
000 feet will have to be put in by the Stearns Lumber 
Company on the Bad river reservation this winter. Tom 
Ecklin’s camp has already completed its winter’s work; 
Morrison’s camp will be through tomorrow. The other 
four or five camps on this reservation will run as long 
as the weather will permit. ; 

Colonel Knight sold yesterday all of his white pine 
lumber, No. 3 and better, about 5,000,000 feet. ‘Lhe 
stock is taken jointly by Lafaivre & Co., of Tonawanda, 
and Booth & Boyd, of Saginaw. D. L. Wiggins and W. 
R. Kromer negotiated the sale, which is the outcome of 
a former visit to Ashland of Mr. Coyer, who represented 
Lafaivre & Co., and Mr. Boyd, of Booth & Boyd. 

A sale of 600,000 lath was wade the other day by 
Barker & Stewart to a Milwaukee firm. 

The local lumber market during the past week has 
been characterized by firmness and with indications of an 
advance in prices, some sales having been made at a bet 
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ter figure than during the preceding weeks. Stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers here are being picked up 
rapidly and there is said to be less of a disposition on 
the part of manufacturers to be uncompromising about 
terms and other minor items. Some local manufacturers 
are feeling pretty jubilant over the situation from the 
fact that in the sales they made during the past week 
they have received as much as $1 and better a thousand 
than they held out for last fall, and more than that in 
excess of what they could then have sold for. No. 3 
boards are now worth $12.50 a thousand, as near as can 
be figured out, though some sales have been made re- 
cently at 25 cents under that figure. No. 2 and better 
log run is selling for about $17 and local inspectors say 
there are more inquiries and offers than at any previous 
time this season. Another feature of the local market 
is that a considerable amount of the unsold lumber is 
held under short options that may be closed out at any 
time, in which event the volume for sale here will be 
still further diminished. 

J. H. Yonker returned this morning from Chicago, 
where he went to confer with customers. Mr. Yonker 
has handled 500,000 posts and 20,000 poles thus far this 
winter and is negotiating for another large output that 
will greatly increase the total. He is by far the largest 
cedar pole and post dealer in this section of the country, 
according to common report. Yards at Ashland, Iron 
River and Sanborn are full of his cedar and he will prob- 
ably establish another yard at Bayfield to handle his 
stock in that vicinity. The largest contract Mr. Yonker 
is handling this season is one with Bradford & Kinsler, 
of South Omaha. His latest idea is to purchase portable 
mills that he can transfer to his different purchases of 
cedar and split the poles ready for shipment. He has 
closed many sales recently with customers in Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois. 


WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., March 19.—All things considered the 
present condition of the lumber trade is very satisfac- 
tory. Although spring trade has not yet opened up gen- 
erally, there is no hesitancy to purchase under the 
new list prices. There is, however, considerable dif- 
ficulty experienced by manufacturers in filling orders, 
especially on piece stuff, stocks being badly broken. 

L. N. Anson, president of the Gilkey & Anson Com- 
pany, returned Sunday from an extended business trip 
in the interests of his company. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Com- 
pany, who, with Mrs. Stange, has been spending several 
weeks at Hot Springs and other southern health and 
pleasure resorts, arrived home on Sunday. Mr. Stange 
made a special trip home from Hot Springs to preside at 
the meeting of the city council, the first of the month, 
and returned to Hot Springs the following day to con- 
plete his pleasure tour. 

Hon. W. E. Brown, congressman-elect of Rhinelander, 
accompanied by Mrs. Brown, has been spending some 
time at Washington, D. C., studying the way things are 
done at the national house of representatives, so he will 
fall into line easily. 

C. B. Flinn is getting in a fine lot of logs for next sea- 
son’s sawing and expects to start up the mill early and 
keep it humming nearly all summer. 

The Merrill Lumber Company has made what repairs 
were necessary at its mill preparatory to putting in 
a long, busy sawing season in 1901. 

A WEEK AT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., March 20.—On Sunday and Monday 
the temperature dissipated the snows that had fallen, 
much to the discomfiture of loggers, who were about 
winding up their winter’s work in the woods. On Mon- 
day wight the weather turned cold and the next day 
there was a heavy snowfall, giving farmers and jobbers 
another opportunity to clean up the winter’s work to 
their entire satisfaction. Tuesday night another snow 
storm blockaded roads and suspended business generally 
in a large measure. 

The Wausau-Merrill interurban electric railway, from 
the present outlook, is to be a reality amd the con- 
struction is to be completed during the coming summer. 
The final vote on the matter is to be taken by the coun- 
cil April 1. The indications are that this will be the 
center section of the electric roade from Nekoosa to 
Kagle River. The new line will be of much benefit to 
manufacturing interests in this valley. 

Arntser & Hirsch’s mill has succeeded in cutting near] 
all its stock brought in by farmers and also a small 
stock for the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, and 
18 about to close down for the season. Most of the 
stock has been contracted for by the Wilbur Lumber 
Company through F. L. Tibbits, of Milwaukee. 

More lumber, lath, shingles, pulp wood, tan bark, 
railroad ties, ship timber ete. has been shipped froin 
Wausau during the past three months than ever before 
in the history of the two railway lines operating at this 
point. It is still almost impossible to get cars to supply 
the increasing demand. 








THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., March 20.—Since last Monday we 
have had one of the worst blizzards of the season, with 
about a foot of snow. Today it seems to be clearing 
but getting colder. From reports the storm was quite 
general north and west of us, so it is probable that log- 
ging will be continued for some time. On Black river 
the loggers have about finished. The cut of this river 
will be about 20,000,000 feet. The outlook for water 
this spring seems to be good, as the woods are filled with 
Snow and ice. Trade is very fair at present. 

L. C. Colman, who has’ been up on the Chippewa 
looking over their logging camps, returned home a few 
days ago. He reports very good work being done. 


W. H. Bradbury, of the Holway estate, attended the 
meeting of hemlock dealers at Milwaukee last week. 
This week he is on upper Black river looking after the 
estate’s logging camps. They have everything in readi- 
ness to start-their mill, with 10,000,000 feet of logs to 
start up on. 

John D. Young has gone to Duluth, Minn., to look 
over. a stock of lumber that he wishes to purchase. 

Ernest Horner and F. A. Copeland, who went south 
last week to look over a tract of hardwood land in 
Missouri, have returned home. The land was not what 
they hoped it was. 

Joseph B. Grigg, formerly with the La Crosse Lumber 
Company, is talking of starting into the lumber busi- 
ness with headquarters here and at Minneapolis. 





NEW PRICE LIST IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

The price list committee of the Wisconsin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association, composed of H. H. Foster, chair- 
man, C. C. Yawkey, Walter Alexander, W. H. Bissell, 
A. L. Osburne and A. S. Goodyear, has recommended 
the following changes in the prices of lumber, f. o. b. 
Wausau, effective March 5: 


12-inch No. 4 boards, all lengths...........csseeees $11.00 
WEN an whe ban cane easceea. a dae euekeewee Kheds 6.00 
SG nok Ey Ee Pa pe cccaecendcasdndecnies 10.50 
6-inch Nos, 1, 2 and 3, 8 feet and longer advanced... -50 
13-inch and wider, Nos. 2 and 3 advanced........... 50 
12-inch No. 2, all lengths advanced per M. feet...... .50 
Re eee DL Ms ccvaceudeecaenkuanecaedeeene 14.00 
RUPERG SEO Sb AU is 6h cdceceied secwccececeades 16.00 
SUP IEG Ns EO ONO Sb voce ecadvodededl cue cded/daé@ me 
eR NO es ates cde anakeccake cuewaee cies 15.00 
l-inch C and better norway, 4-inch and wider...... 19.00 
Se Gy Ge EEO DONE ae bceedeacaenecadaceee ce 20.00 
Slee OO COMME MUNN 6 cn ccacdaccodceucusee 15.00 
yo ee errr re rere -75 
po a rr ee .75 
22146, 14 abd 1G Taek, GUVANEEG. 0c ccccccccevccesss 1.25 
SEES, 19 GRE FO WCE, GOVAN 6 co cccccccccetucencs 75 


All other items under the head of piece stuff and 
timber and 3-inch plank were advanced 25 cents. 


Reet eR DEEN cad adeenenceeedeaudecdaddwa $ 3.00 
De ME DREGE D eC 0b ead Ke Rees made Cees ateeee 2.50 
a cas ne daadadkarddnectoeseeowtas taedundeeee 1.75 
de RL ee reer ts 18.00 
SEISee GUUATS DUNE BD 6 Tvs sc ccvcccvsccisnascas 17.00 


It was recommended that the prices of shingles be 
as follows and not to be listed on association list: 
— Star A Star,-$2.40; Standard Star A Star, $2; No. 


, 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., March 20.—The market has been 
rather slow this week. There have been only a few 
buyers here, but this was due to the stormy weather. 
It has been snowing almost steadily for the last ten 
days, and it has been next to impossible to look over 
stocks. A number of buyers are expected next week 
and some large deals are anticipated. 

Demand for stock is good and prices firm. Hem- 
lock is getting better and nearly all the dry hemlock 
has been bought up. The Sawyer-Goodman Company 
this week sold 2,500,000 feet of hemlock to Indianapolis 
parties. Francis Beidler, of Chicago, bought 1,500,000 
feet of hemlock this week. Practicajly all of the dry 
pine is gone. 

Burns & Hicks, of Menominee, have taken a contract 
to saw 4,000,000 feet of logs for the Schroeder Company, 
of Milwaukee. The logs will be raised from Ontonagon, 

Among buyers here this week were O. H. Babcock, of 
Pittsburg, and 8. B. Sanderson, representing Francis 
Beidler & Co. 

Henry Swart returned this week from California, 
where he and other parties bought 10,000 acres of red- 
wood lands in Humboldt county, that state. 

A report from Cleveland states that at the meeting 
of the National Longshoremen’s Union, held there, it 
was decided to hold a meeting in Menominee on March 
28, at which time the rate for loading lumber boats will 
be fixed. Representatives of the Lumber Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation will be here at the same time. The rate, it is 
said, will be 50 cents. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., March 19.—The 
weather is abominably bad and doubtless influences the 
lumber industry, as lumbermen generally report busi- 
ness a little slow. Not a great amount of stuff is mov- 
ing just now except logs. 

In a previous letter it was noted that the Cleveland 
Saw Mill & Lumber Company was negotiating for the 
site of a large saw mill at Sarnia. The deal was closed 
last week. The site bought is on Sarnia bay, just 
below the new saw mill erected by Edmund Hall. The 
saw mill will have a capacity of 25,000,000 feet and 
will be modern in every particular. It is understood 
that a planing mill and box factory will be erected and 
operated in connection with the saw mill whereby the 
entire output of the saw mill will be manipulated at 
Sarnia and that the old shops of the Grand Trunk 
railway at Point Edward will be utilized by the new 
concern, having been bought in the deal. The work of 
erecting the plant is to begin as soon as the arrange- 
ments can be perfected. The company owns a vast 
quantity of timber in the Georgian bay district and 
this will be cut and rafted to Sarnia bay to be manu- 
factured. It is expected that both the Hall and Cleve- 
land firms will erect salt blocks to be operated in con- 
nection with the industries. 

The William E. Dodge estate, of New York, which 
has owned 40,000 acres of timber land in Presque Isle, 
Montmorency and Cheboygan counties, has closed out 
its holdings to various parties. Salling, Hanson & Co. 
are securing options on every desirable tract of hard- 
wood timber in sight in Presque Isle, Cheboygan and 
Montmorency counties and have men looking the lands 
and estimating the timber. 


The new stave and heading plant of Hoeft & Schnoor 
at Rogers City is fully stocked with timber and it will 
get an early start, with a force of sixty-eight hands. 

It is thought that the C. K. Eddy & Sons saw mill 
at Saginaw, which did not run last year, may be par- 
tially if not fully stocked this year, although it is not 
as yet definitely determined. 

Moore Kerr, of the firm of Rupp & Kerr, operating 
extensively in Minnesota, has been critically ill the 
last ten days at his home in Saginaw and on Sunday 
his physicians gave up hope, but he was reported much 
improved yesterday. He came to the valley in 1864 and 
has been engaged in lumbering since that date. He is 
in his seventy-third year. 

Meister & Son, of this city, who secured the contract 
for the erection of the large saw mill for the execu- 
tors of the Ward estate near Frederic, are at work 
on the plant. The cost of the mill, under the ruling 
of the court, is not to exceed $110,000 and it is to be 
finished ready for the sawing season June 1. The exec- 
utors have been operating camps during the winter and 
will lumber during the summer, also having a railroad 
over which to haul logs. The mill is expected to have 
a capacity of 200,000 feet a day. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company will start its 
mill at Crow island as soon as the weather shall permit, 
having a full stock of logs secured. The company 
has enough logs on hand to run the mill until the new 
stock can be rafted across the lake from Georgian bay. 

The W. & A. McArthur Company’s new mill at Little 
Current, Ont., is being placed in shape for a day and 
night run the coming season. The company has put in 
30,000,000 feet of logs during the winter. 

W. B. Mershon expects to go to New York this week 
to appear before the board of appraisement on the value 
of box shocks imported from Canada, charges of under- 
valuation having been brought by firms in this country. 
He says that with the exception of the box business, 
which is somewhat slow, business with his firm is good. 
Several orders for band resaw machines have been booked 
since the beginning of the month. 

William Bates is sawing 400,000 feet of timber at his 
mill at Lupton, which is to be used by the Lupton Mar] 
Company in erecting its new plant. 

D. Quay & Sons, of Cheboygan, have a full stock of 
logs for their shingle mill and will start it ds soon as 
the ice shall go out of the river. 

One company is in the market to purchase five vessels 
for carrying pulp wood from the Georgian bay district 
this season. The officials of the Longshoremen’s associa- 
tion are holding meeting with the officials of the Lumber 
Carrier’s Association for the purpose of fixing rates for 
unloading lumber at lower lake ports. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Cobban & Casey, a Montana saw mill concern, have 
secured 12,000 acres of timber land near Smith’s Ferry, 
in the southern part of Idaho, under the scrip system. 
The firm will establish saw mills at Payette, Emmett 
and Horseshoe Bend and will open the Payette river to 
permit of floating the logs down to the mills. The 
firm will secure 40,000 acres for its operations. 


The logging road of the Red Lake Transportation 
Company, built by the Halvorson & Richards Company, 
has been sold to the Northern Pacific railway. The 
road is fifteen miles in length, extending -between 
Nebish and Red Lake, where the Halvorson & Richards 
Company had a steamboat line across the lake to Red 
river and has for the past three. years carried on log- 
ging operations in the Red Lake reservation for the 
Shevlin-Carpenter Company and T. B. Walker, of Minne- 
apolis. The contract. of the road includes an annual 
haul of 30,000,000 feet, and about 300,000,000 feet of 
timber remains in that section to be logged, though it 
is not known whether the sale of the road carries with 
it the logging contracts or not. The Northern Pacific 
will complete the road to connect with the new line 
of the Minnesota & International some time the coming 
summer. The purchase of this road will give the North- 
ern Pacific an outlet to Red lake and the heavily tim- 
bered lands adjoining. 

The contracts for the new state insane asylum at 
Cherokee, Iowa, were let last week for $302,000, of 
which that for the buildings was secured by George J. 
Grant & Co., of St. Paul, Minn., their bid being $231,- 
606. The contract for heating was awarded to Wallace 
& McNamara, of Des Moines, [owa, and that for electric 
wiring to the Arthur Franzen Company, of Chicago, for 
$15,375. 

The Davis & Starr Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., has recently paid to the city treasurer of Marsh- 
field taxes amounting to $1,138.99, which were over- 
looked by the assessor in 1898. The company refused to 
pay when the amount was included in the tax rolls for 
1899 and suit was brought by the company and a deci- 
sion lately given by the supreme court to the effect that 
personal property omitted from the tax roll of one year 
may be included in that of the next. 

W. D. Johnson, of Grantonia, Pa., who operates mills at 
that point and at White’s Town, Dent’s Run, Bar Run 
and Medix Run, has just purchased 15,000,000 feet of 
timber near Emporium, Pa., and will put upon the tracts 
two or three shingle mills, to cut pine and hemlock 
shingles. Mr. Johnson is perhaps the heaviest manu- 
facturer of hemlock shingles in Pennsylvania, having a 
capacity of about 300,000 a day. 

W. P. and E. N. Wehrle, with other parties of Punx- 
sutawney, Pa., have purchased 1,000 acres of timber land 
in Buffington township, Indiana county, and Jackson 
township, Cambria county, that state. The land is 
believed to contain 7,000,000 feet of timber and a saw 
mill will be put up on the property in the near future. 
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Logging Departmertt. 


ALONG THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—Reports from the log- 
ging camps have not been received in detail, but it is 
assumed by local lumbermen that hauling will be much 
interfered with by the storm of Monday and Tuesday 
last. The roads will be covered so deeply with snow 
that they will have to be plowed out before work can be 
resumed, and if, as usually is the case, mild weather and 
a general spring breakup shall follow, hauling will prac- 
tically be at an end, However, it is the common opin- 
ioin that enough logs have already been banked along 
the streams and lakes in the northern part of the state 
to meet the requirements of the mills this season, and 
the losses caused by the storm will be felt more by the 
loggers than by others. ; a 

Chief Inspector H. 8. Childs, of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, said recently, after return- 
ing from the northern part of the state: 

sging syations are nearly over for the winter and as 
sar ST tan toaen the ee a ae cut is very large. It 
seems to me suflicient logs will be available for the summer 
season, but a great deal will depend upon the drives. If 
the weather be suitable for the drives these logs can be 
brought to the mills, but since last season, when so much 
difficulty was experienced in driving logs, lumbermen do not 
know what to expect. 








we 


FROM THE DULUTH DISTRICT. 

Duxuru, Minn., March 20.—The chief occupation in 
the woods at present is repairing roads that were almost 
ruined by the warm weather of Saturday and Sunday. 
A snow storm has given ample material for these roads 
and the conditions are better, but so bad was it that 
many camps have broken and the city is full of woods- 
men. Incoming trains from every direction are run- 
ning extra coaches for the woodsmen and the vicinity 
of the depot is crowded with them. ‘There is no special 
direction from which these men come, as camps are 
closing down in all parts of the district, from the upper 
Mississippi to the Wisconsin woods. Sofne will try 
to hang on for a week or two longer, but there has been 
such a decided warm spell that in many cases the snow 
is practically gone. 

About 45,000,000 feet of logs are banked along the 
south shore of Lake Superior between the Superior 
entry and Bark point that are coming this way. Among 
these are 12,000,000 feet by Fisher & Brown, 12,000,000 
feet by McGinnis & Co., 8,000,000 feet by Riley & David- 
son; Charles Sampson 7,000,000 feet and Corcoran Bros. 
6,000,000 feet. : 

A great deal of spruce and cedar is being put in along 
the north shore in Cook county and there is some pine 
also, far more indeed than ever before. ‘The Coolidge 
Fuel & Supply Company is active in cedar and spruce 
logging, and Charles J. Johnson, of Grand Rapids, is 
putting in a lot of both pine and cedar. 





IN AND ABOUT MERRILL. 


Merritt, Wis., March 19.—The logging season is fast 
approaching the end and the soft weather of the past few 
days has hastened the end, unless there should be a 
radical change. Roads in the country are pretty bare 
now and farmers have about given up hauling to the 
mills. Little fault can be found, however, with the 
winter, as we have enjoyed continuous sleighing with a 
small amount of snow since November 16, and it has 
been a busy time. 

John McInnis, sr., and sons, who are logging near 
Duluth, on the completion of their present contract will 
ship their outfit directly to the west, where they have 
extensive timber holdings, and will operate. 

Kennedy & Empey, who are logging near Elm City, 
have cut and delivered to Hurbutt & Huntley’s mill at 
Elm City, (Parrish P. 0.), over 1,000,000 feet of mixed 
lumber, besides 800,000 feet of timber for the George E. 
Foster Lumber Company. 

Robert Posey has completed his contract for cutting, 
hauling and delivering at the landing 400,000 feet of pine 
for C. B. Flinn, near Harshaw. 

J. F. Clark, of this city, who has been interested in 
logging more or less with Joseph Emerich and others, 
left last week for Los Angeles, Cal., accompanied by 
Mrs. Clark, whom the physicians ordered there on 
account of illness. 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Marinette, WIs., March 20.—Logging operations are 
pow practically at an end. The heavy snow of the 
last ten days has blocked the roads so thoroughly that 
it has been almost impossible to open them again. The 
logging crews are coming down and Marinette and Me- 
nominee are filling up with them. The logging season 
has been an unusually good one. More than a full stock 
of logs was secured. Most of the companies took advan- 
tage of the fine conditions to put in as much as possible. 
Had it not been for the storms this week and last the 
aggregate would have been considerably increased. 

Between three and four feet of snow has fallen during 
the last ten days, and it is feared that very high water 
will be the result this spring. The boom company has 
already started precautionary measures to prevent dam- 
age to its interests when the river may become a raging 
torrent. 

One result of the blizzard this week and last was to 
close the mills here for two or three days. The rail- 
road company was blockaded and it was impossible to 
bring the logs to the mills. 

The annual drive meeting of the log owners of the 
Menominee river will be held at the boom company’s 
office in this city on Friday morning, to fix driving and 
toll charges for the coming season. 





MICHIGAN WOODS WORK. 


Bay City, Micu., March 19.—Last week a severe bliz- 
zard swept over the northern portion of the lower penin- 
sula and the snow in that region is from three to four 
feet deep and has been so soft that log hauling has 
been difficult. On the branches of the Mackinaw division 
of the Michigan Central there was a blockade three 
days, it being impossible to move log trains. The deep 
snow also makes it expensive to operate and many 
firms have quit. The greater number secured all the 
stock they went in for and are breaking camp. In 
Presque Isle county there is considerable hauling to be 
done and if the snow remain on the ground ten days 
longer it will be utilized. It is calculated that there 
will be about as large quantity of logs put in as last 
winter in that section, and reports from Rogers City 
are that the stock of logs and forest products put in 
there this winter is larger than ever before. The ar- 
rangement made by Cheboygan firms in the fall to cur- 
tail the output has had some effect, yet, barring maple 
and hemlock, a good stock has been secured and logs 
have brought good prices. The Grace Harbor Lumber 
Company has put in an unusually large stock of logs, 
enough to keep the two saw mills owned by the com- 
pany busy during the season. About 1,000,000 feet of 
hardwood logs has been purchased in the district for 
Goldie & Co., and they will be railed to Bay City. 

Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, have broken camp in 
the upper peninsula, where they cut 2,000,000 feet of 
logs which will be rafted to Cheboygan. 

Chris Yockey last week shipped 200,000 feet of hard- 
wood logs over the Detroit & Mackinac road. They 
are to be manufactured at Tawas. 

It is generally believed that the sawing season will 
open early and firms having logs are getting ready for 
the opening. 

The output of hemlock will be smaller than last year 
as there is a pretty good stock of hemlock lumber in 
dealers’ hands, but if the spring trade come anywhere 
near up to expectations there will be a better inquiry 
for hemlock logs and lumber early in the season. 





ALONG THE FLAMBEAU RIVER. 

Ingram, Micu., March 19.—Lumbermen in this vicin- 
ity have been taking advantage of the weather and al- 
most all the mills along the Soo line are well stocked 
up with logs. It has been one of the best winters for 
logging that we have had in years. 

The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company has about 4,000,- 
000 feet of logs in the Flambeau river, north of here, 
that it has been putting in from township 36-4. 

M. Drier, of Arkansaw, Wis., has finished his logging 
contract and broke camp last week. 

J. B. Heimick has finished logging for the season. He 
has about 1,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood logs 
in and will commence sawing soon. 

W. H. True, of Glen Flora, has 2,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood logs. He has erected a new mill 
and will begin sawing. 

The Dells Paper & Pulp Company has a large amount 
of logs put in glong the Jump river for spring de- 
livery. 

The John Hein Company, of Tony, has between 6,000,- 
000 and 7,000,000 feet of logs at its mills at Connon 
and Tony. 

H. A. Ostrander & Co., have 2,000,000 feet of old 
growth pine in and are still drawing, and will continue 
as long as their roads will permit. 

C. P. Crosby, of Hawkins, has 2,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and hardwood logs in. 

W. J. Wolf broke camp this week. He has put 2,000,- 
000 feet of pine into the Jump river, which he has sold 
to Kau Claire parties. 

Drager & Kirk are still putting into the Flambeau for 
Muscatine parties. 

Paul Felix will break camp with his crew next week. 
He has been putting logs into the Flambeau river for 
manufacturers at Eau Claire. 





THE MAINE WOODS. 

Bangor, Me., March 18.—From returns received from 
various lumbering rivers in Maine it is evident that 
the total cut of logs in the state this winter will be the 
largest on record. As before reported, the Penobscot 
cut is about 163,000,000 feet, and it is now announced 
that on the Kennebec they have about 154,000,000 feet, 
much of it pulp timber, however. On the Androscoggin, 
which is almost entirely given over to the pulp 
industry, the cut is reported to be about 200,000,000 
feet, but of this only 147,000,000 feet is in Maine, the 
logs cut along the upper reaches of that river being 
manufactured in New Hampshire and never coming 
into Maine. The Machias, Union, Narraguagus, St. 
Croix and Aroostook rivers will have an aggregate of 
about 110,000,000 feet, so that the total cut in Maine, 
leaving out of consideration various small operations 
for local supply, will be about 574,000,000 feet, to 
which, in estimating the total stock of logs available for 
this season, must be added 18,000,000 hung up on the 
Penobscot last summer, making a total of 592,000,000 
feet. Of this immense quantity of logs it is estimated 
that between 250,000,000 and 275,000,000 feet will go to 
the pulp mills, leaving something between 200,000,000 
and 250,000,000 feet for the saws, out of which must 
be kept something as a reserve for early sawing in the 
spring of 1902. This reserve, however, may be offset 
by the quantity of old logs now in booms and at the 
mills, carried over from last year, so that, unless the 
drives should be hung up, there will be something over 
200,000,000 feet to saw this season. How much will be 
sawed depends upon the condition of the building 
— in the large cities, which at present promises 
well. 

At the annual meeting of the Passadumkeag Boom 


Company in Bangor, last week, the following officers 
were elected; President, G. W. Coffin; clerk and treas- 
urer, Samuel H. Boardman; directors—G. W. Coffin, 
C. L. Hathaway, George P. Gilman, James Cassidy, 
Henry B. Morrison. Mr. Boardman was chosen clerk 
and treasurer to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Col. Joseph W. Porter, who had occupied that 
position for thirty-five years. The meeting adopted 
resolutions of sympathy for the family of Col. Porter. 

EK. T. Smith, of Bangor, has purchased from George 
M. Whitney and J. M. Grant 718 acres of timber land 
in the town of Carmel, on the line of the Maine Central 
railroad. Mr. Smith will operate extensively next 
season, cutting spruce on this land and shipping the 
logs to James Walker & Co.’s Basin Mills, Orono. He 
has also purchased adjoining lots of timber land from 
Elmer J. Curtig and Francis P. Hooper. 

Some heavy log hauling from a northeastern stand- 
point is reported from the Berlin Mills company’s opera- 
tion on Chain of Ponds township, Franklin county. At 
this place, in the week ending March 2, George Garland 
and Richard Hurley hauled, with two 4-horse teams, 
33 loads, averaging 6,043 feet to the load, a total of 
199,550 feet, on a 3-mile road. Garland hauled one 
load of 12,400 feet and Hurley one of 11,630 feet from 
the yard to the landing. David Higgins, David Arm- 
strong and George Willey hauled on a two-turn road 35 
loads, making 190,160 feet, or an average of 5,433 feet 
to a load. 

The Madagascal Dam Company last week elected 
officers as follows: President, Henry M. Prentiss; 
clerk and treasurer, George W. Banton; directors, 
Henry M. Prentiss, George W. Banton, George W. Coffin, 
Frederick W. Hill and 8S. H. Boardman. 

There is yet no sign of spring in eastern and northern 
Maine, the ice being as strong and the snow as dry 
and deep as in midwinter. Present prospects are that 
the good hauling will continue later than usual this 
year, and it is thought that every log cut will reach 
the landings. With so much snow there should be 
plenty of water for driving, and altogether the Penob- 
scot lumbermen are feeling cheerful. The first drive 
will be the first East branch, which will be run on the 
early freshet water and contain about 3,000,000 feet of 
logs from below Grand Lake dam. 





IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

Tacoma, WasuH., March 16.—Chattaroy advices re- 
ceived in Tacoma today state that the Buckeye Lumber 
Company’s log drive in the Little Spokane river, four 
miles north of Chattaroy, will start within the week. 
The river has risen considerably as the result of recent 
rains and is now very high. The drive contains over 
10,000,000 feet and will pass to the Buckeye mill three 
miles south of Chattaroy. 





A NORTHERN WASHINGTON PROSPECT. 


Everett, WasuH., March 16.—Logs are still scarce . 


and prices are well maintained. Flooring logs are bring- 
ing $7.50 at the landing, merchantable $6.50 and No. 
2 $4.50. Shingle logs are quoted at $6.50 to $7. Many 
of the camps have begun to run full time and it is 
expected that the situation will become easier in the 
near future. 





J. Marston has banked about 8,000,000 feet of logs 
for the Pine Tree Lumber Company, of Little Falls, 
Minn., about 4,000,000 feet of which were loaded on the 
cars at Deerwood and hauled to the company’s mill at 
Little Falls, the remainder being landed on Long lake. 

—_———__W—_—_—oOo" 


CASUALTIES. 


eee 
Arkansas, 

Kendalls—On March 20 fire destroyed Frank Kendall's 
planing mill and a ‘arge quantity of dressed lumber. Loss 
aggregated $15,000. 

Florida. - 


Olensee—The saw mill of the Eppinger & Russell Compan 

was destroyed by a boiler explosion. Loss $25,000. 
Indiana. 

Liberty—The saw mill of Teeguarden & Compton was 

burned on March 14. Loss $2,000; insurance $1,000. 
Louisiana. 

Logansport—Lighteen kilns belonging to the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company were burned on March 7. Loss $5,000; 
no insurance. 

Michigan. 

Ludington—The planing mill of A. M. Agens was de- 
stroyed by fire on March 11. Loss estimated at $4,500; 
party insured. 

Coldwater—The stave and heading factory of B. H. Cal- 
kins & Son was damaged by fire on March 7. Loss $4,000; 
covered by insurance. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—Fire at the sash and door factory of Smith 
& Wyman last week destroyed the molding room and dr, 
kilns. Loss $40,000; insurance $30,000. The firm will 
rebuild. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg—Gallagher & Banker and Henry Henk recently 
sustained losses by fire at their lumber yards in this city. 

Rebersburg (near)—The saw mill of Albert Douty was 
destroyed a few days ago by a boiler explosion. 

Tennessee. 

Nashville—The extensive saw and planing mill plant of 
John B. Ransom & Co., in West Nashville, was destroye 
by fire on March 18. The yards cover twenty acres of 
ground and the flames raged several hours. Loss estimated 
at $140,000; insurance $115,000. 

Texas, 

Gilmer—The large dry kiln of the Commercial Lumber 
Company was burned a few days ago. Loss $3,000; partly 
nsured. 

Sabineal (near)—The tie camp and saw mill of Capt, 
T. H. Micklejohn, twenty-five miles from here, were burne 
recently. Loss $2,000. 
Washington. 

Centralia—The mill of the Ceutralia Shingle Company 
was burned on March 9. Loss estimated at $5,000; insur 
ance $2,000. The dry house was saved. 

Wisconsin. 

Wonewoc—The saw mill of Ben rot Truber was de- 

stroyed by fire on March 10. Loss $4,000; no insurance. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Progress of New York’s New Wholesalers’ Association—Figuring on the Opening of Naviga- 
tion—The Buffalo Exchange Annual Election—A Bad Pennsylvania Blaze— 
The North Carolina Pine Combination Moribund— 
In Three Ohio Lumber Centers. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, March 18.—Trade conditions are nothing 
to boast of, and yet there is an undercurrent of perfect 
contentment to be noted about, based on a feeling that 
during the coming weeks building is to boom and the 
demand for all classes of lumber is to increase with it. 

Naturally enough the principal matter of interest to 
the wholesalers just now is their proposed new associa- 
tion. The meeting that was called to take place in the 
office of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at No. 66 Broadway on Saturday afternoon was 
well attended, there being present many other dealers 
besides those who signed the call. In all, perhaps twen- 
ty-five New York firms were represented. The meeting 
was an executive one, none but those actually engaged in 
the lumber business in a wholesale way being admitted. 
R. W. Higbie presided, while H. F. MeClennen, of Marsh 
& McClennen, acted as secretary. There was a general 
discussion of the project, all present joining in and 
presenting their views. 

No difference of opinion was held or expressed as to 
the good common sense of organization and the benefits 
to be derived from the wholesalers getting closer together 
and becoming better acquainted with each other, but 
there was a difference of opinion as to whether the 
objects aimed at could best be obtained by organizing 
into a separate association, or by continuing along as 
they were, members of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, broadening the work of that body and bring- 
ing about the same ends. 

It was finally decided that the question should be left 

to a committee of five to be appointed by Chairman R. 
W. Higbie, and that this committee should report at a 
meeting to be held next Saturday at the same hour and 
place. 
; Mr. Higbie appointed this committee to-day. It con- 
sists of J. W. Hussey, chairman; Oscar 8. Flash, of 
Parmele, Flash & King; John Cutler, of Stetson, Cutler 
& Redman; Morris Norden, of Dexter Hunter, and John 
Harker, of Wiley, Harker & Co. On motion of Mr. 
Hussey, Mr. Higbie was added to the committee. 

Quite a number of New Yorkers attended the an- 
nual meeting and banquet of the North Carolina Pine 
Association at Old Point Comfort, last week. Among 


* them was John Harker, of Wiley, Harker & Co. 


Visitors to the city were not very numerous last week, 
which fact is attributed to the necessity of straightening 
out office affairs after the week at Pittsburg. ‘There is 
no doubt that the convention has stimulated interest in 
the National association. Applications for membership 
to the number of almost a score have recently been made, 
while the button emblem is selling faster than they can 
be procured. Secretary KE. F. Perry reports that the 
first 150 were disposed of so fast that a second batch of 
the same number had to be ordered, and these are fast 
being taken up. 

Among those who were here last week may be men- 
tioned: F. L. Peck, of the Lackawanna Lumber Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa.; E. J. Roys, of Roys & Son, Spring- 
field, Mass., and Mr. Stowell, of the Union Planing Mill 
Company, Olean, N. Y. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Mich., is expected the latter part of this week. 

C. G. Babcock, of this city, H. E. Montgomery, of the 
Montgomery Door & Box Company, Buffalo, and A. W. 
Morris, of that city, have organized the Ross Mantel & 
Manufacturing Company of this city; capital $30,000. 

George Fowler & Co., sash, door and molding manufac- 
turing, Brooklyn, have dissolved partnership. 


The Week’s Charters. 


_ Timber tonnage has been in moderate demand dur- 
ing the week, with several fixtures reported at 98s 9d 
and 102s 6d from the gulf to the United Kingdom 
and continent, upon which basis the market is quoted 
steady. Tonnage to load deals at provincial ports is 
in demand, with shippers’ ideas about 45s to tlie west 
coast of England. Boats for time contracts have 
offered with increased freedom and at easier rates, but 
the demand is not stimulated. Owners now quote 4s 
44d to 4s 6d for twelve months and 4s 6d to 4s 74d 
for six, Better inquiry is noted for sail tonnage to 
the River Plate, with fixtures reported at $9 New 
York to Buenos Ayres, $10 from Boston and $14 from 
gulf. Provincial orders begin to appear, but at the 
current rate, say $11, tonnage is not readily obtain- 
able. Brazil freights continue dull. To Rio a bark 
of 1,263 tons accepted $14.25 from Mobile. Tonnage 
from New York to the West Indies continues in very 
moderate request and rates are yet regarded as easy. 
Rates for lumber from the south are somewhat 
stronger, owing to the smaller tonnage offerings in 
that locality ; demand, however, is momentarily lim- 
ited. Tonnage continues wanted for the home voyage, 
with full rates bid, though few vessels are available. 
Rates for coasting lumber tonnage are well main- 
tained, though shippers appear to have few urgent 
orders on hand. We quote $4.75 as the basis from 
Brunswick to New York. 
Fixtures for the week are as follows: 





Schooner Congo, Jacksonville to Basse Terre, lumber, $8. 
ne amer Astraea, Mobile to Liverpool or Greenock, tim- 
Read 6d. 
amer — 
cme. , St. Lawrence to Spain, deals, 64s. . 





, Quebec to Hull, deals, 50s. 


Steamer Zanzibar, Pensacola to London, timber, 102s 6d. 


Steamer Alpha, gulf to the east coast of the United King- 
jlom, or Holland, timber, 102s 6d. April. 

Steamer Rosefield, gulf to Greenock, 101s 3d. 
March-April. 

Steamer John Bright, Pensacola to Cardiff or Newport, 
timber, 98s 9d. 

Steamer Miramar, Mobile to Cardiff, timber, 100s. March. 

Ship Revolving Light, Bay Verte to west coast of Britain 
or east coast of [reland, deals, 48s. 
. — Hunt, jr., Boston to Buenos Ayres, lum- 
er, , 

Bark Laghetto, New York, to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $9. 

Bark Birnam Wood, Mobile to Rio Janeiro, lumber, $14.25. 

Bark Rachael Emery, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 


timber, 


10. 

Schooner H. B. Homan, Fernandina to St. John, N. B., 
lumber, $6. 

Schooner Florence Leland, Savannah to New York, lum- 
ber, $4.75. 

Schooner John C. Smith, Brunswick to New York, lum- 
ber, $4.75. 

Schooner Charles F. Tuttle, Fernandina to New Haven, 
lumber, $5. 

Schooner Thelma, Port Royal to New York, $4.75. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 20.—At the annual meeting 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange on March 16 the fol- 
lowing named were elected directors: M. S. Burns, J. B. 
Wall, C. W. Betts, M. E. Preisch, F. W. Vetter, K. 
Mixer, J. 8S. Noyes, J. T. Hurd, H. Taylor, A. G. Hauen- 
stein, H. J. George. The following officers were elected: 
President, J. S. Noyes; vice president, F. W. Vetter; 
secretary and treasurer, K. Mixer. 

The Luippold planing mill and general woodworking 
factory at Seneca street beyond Smith, in the city hard- 
wood district, has passed into ,the hands of Chilcott, 
Hulzler & Neubecker, who have rented it for a year. If 
they find there is money in it they will continue. They 
are practiced members of the trade, Messrs. Chilcott 

-and Hulzler being long in the employ of Hager & Feist 
and of the latter after that firm dissolved. 

The surplus hemlock in the Goodyear district about 
Austin, Pa., is to be made into pulp wood by the Bay- 
less Pulp & Paper Company, of Binghamton, which has 
arranged to build a pulp mill at Austin with $750,000 
capital behind it. The works will start up in July. The 
firm of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear is not interested in 
the venture further than to turn over the material to 
the new company. 

The labor unions are making demands on the wood- 
working factories, as if they did not have troubles 
enough now. One firm reports that a new schedule has 
been got out this week. It asks for nine hours’ work in 
place of ten and an advance of 10 per cent in wages. 
This is equivalent to an advance of about 20 percent. 

The funeral of John T. Stewart was held at his late 
home in this city on March 14, a large number of 
friends attending. Although he had retired from the 
lumber trade some time ago, he will be seriously missed 
by the members of the fraternity. 

A visitor here this week was C. W. Dean, of the Owen 
T. Jenks Company, Cleveland, who is selling lumber 
through the east. 

O. E. Yeager is adding steadily to his new yard on 
Elk street and already has a fine showing of hardwoods. 
He received twenty-one cars in one day lately. Sales 
are reported to be especially good. 

Taylor & Crate are getting out a large quantity of 
poplar at their Kentucky mills. They report a stock 
of 15,000,000 feet of hardwoods at the Buffalo yards 
alone. 

Lake lumber carriers are much interested in the 
negotiations with the ’longshoremen, especially as it 
does not now look as though lake freights were going 
to be at all high. Only $1.50 has been offered from 
Menominee as yet. It was refused, but may have to be 
taken. Representatives will attend the meeting on 
handling rates at Toledo this week. 

H. E. Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., and 
A. C. Manbert, of Holland, Manbert & George, are in 
New York this week. 


rea 
THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., March 18.—Charter elec- 
tion in this city on Tuesday resulted in the re-election 
of W. Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen, for mayor, giving 
him a third consecutive term as chief executive of North 
Tonawanda’s municipal affairs. At the same election 
James P. McKenzie, of McKenzie & Evans, was elected 
ward alderman. 

LeGrand S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Sons Lumber 
Company, purchased the furniture and fixtures of the 
Hotel Sherman, North Tonawanda’s largest hostelry, last 
week, establishing himself in the hotel business as a side 
issue for the time being. 

The meeting of the retail lumbermen of Niagara 
county, this state, which was to have been held last 
Friday at the Hotel Imperial, Niagara Falls, for the 
purpose of. organizing a permanent association, has been 
postponed. At the last moment it was found that there 
were some details that would have to be attended to be- 
fore the association could be formed. 

Lumbermen and vessel owners are looking for an 
earlier opening of navigation than was expected a week 
ago. Considerable ice is coming down the Niagara river 


ew it is reported that it is breaking up fast in the 
akes. 

It is figured generally that lumber and other commodi- 
ties will begin to move east by canal about the 20th 
of next month. The owners of lumber carrying canal 
boats at this port are preparing for an active season. 

Box shook operators report an even tenor, but smaller 
volume of business lately than usually experienced at 
this season. They are of the opinion that the consump- 
tion is equal to if not larger than at the same time last 
year, but the decrease in business is attributed to the 
acknowledged fairly successful competition of the south- 
ern pine box shook trade. A large amount of inquiries is 
being received by local white pine box manufacturers. 

Export dealers report an increase in shipments within 
the current week, prospects for a further increase in this 
line as spring approaches being bright. 

KE. W. Monroe has returned from an extended trip to 
North Carolina, after looking into matters in connection 
with his extensive hardwood interests. 

James Gillespie, of Kelsey & Gillespie, is in the east 
on a business trip. 

H. M. Loud, of Au Sable, Mich., was here this week 
looking after local lumber interests. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


; Boston, Mass., March 19.—The Boston lumber trade 
is enjoying the pleasures of anticipation rather than 
realization at present. Heavy rains early in the week 
converted snow banks into miniature lakes and gang- 
ways into canals. Nevertheless lumber continues to be 
moved, and in office and yards are signs of returning 
life. The lumber baron, generally conservative, is us- 
ually far-sighted as well, and being convinced that the 
signs are favorable for an active spring trade the condi- 
tion of his stock with which to meet it has had careful 
attention. The sky line of the piles now begins to show 
ragged dents, and in common with the traveling sales- 
man he is enjoying the anticipation of filling those gaps. 
There are signs, and they multiply from week to week, of 
a good volume of spring trade. Already the advance 
guard of orders for repair work etc. is in evidence, but 
the real thing—the building and finish contracts—has 
not put in an appearance as yet. 

Many wholesale houses report the volume of business 
coming into their offices as quite satisfactory, and others 
that there is but little activity, but all appear convinced 
that a period of warm, bright weather will materially 
help the situation. 

Manufacturing companies as a class are little affected 
by weather conditions and are pretty generally buying 
the usual amount with confidence in the future of their 
business. Piano and furniture manufacturers are well 
satisfied with the results of the year just past, and have 
every confidence that the opening year of the new cen- 
tury will bring as much or greater prosperity. 

Carriage builders, agricultural implement makers and 
others on collateral lines are busy and hopeful. Prices 
on the whole seem to be satisfactory to about everyone 
and, given the assurance that they will remain at about 
their present level, no complaint will be heard. 

E. A. Blodgett, of Springfield, has removed his office to 
the new yard on Albany street, now practically com- 
pleted. The sheds, 15x60 feet, three stories high, have 
capacity for close on to 1,000,000 feet of dressed lumber. 
The dry rooms are heated by steam and a stable to ac- 
commodate six horses is in process of erection. The 
plant covers an area of about two and a half acres situ- 
ated between the tracks of the Boston & Albany and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford roads. Mr. Blod- 
gett contemplates the erection of a large additional 
shed in which to pile spruce and other rough lumber 
under cover. When entirely completed this will be one of 
the best equipped and up to date lumber yards in 
western Massachusetts. 

H. M. McDowell, of the Boston house of Davenport, 
Peters & Co., left on Friday for a trip to Florida. He 
will visit several of the winter resorts on the east 
coast, spending some time in St. Augustine. The trip, 
while largely for pleasure, will give him the opportunity 
to visit some of his firm’s southern connections. 

Casper Ranger, at Holyoke, is taking advantage of the 
winter lull in mill work to overhaul his power plant. 
A new 150 horse power engine is being installed to take 
care of additional machinery necessary to the demand 
of the growing business. ‘ 

The Frank Miller Lumber Company, of Bridgeport, 


- Conn., has just completed an addition to its big plant 


on East Washington avenue. The cabinet and carpenter 
shop, like most of the other departments, had outgrown 
the quarters, and the installaation of about fifteen new 
machines of various kinds made enlargement necessary. 
R. N. Murphy the general and genial manager, is to be 
congratulated upon the rapid growth and prosperous 
condition of this enterprise. 

The E. 8. Decker Lumber Company, of Springfield, 
has taken the premises formerly occupied by L. S. 
Ward on Dwight street. The larger part of the compa- 
ny’s dressed lumber will be carried at this central 
point, while the Warwick avenue yard will be depended 
upon for rougher stocks. The main office has also been 
moved to Dwight street. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PitrspurG, Pa., March 19.—The present weather is a 
source of delight to the lumberman and if it continues 
there will be an early and a booming spring trade. Or- 
ders are booked far ahead and if prices are maintained 
without any attempt to send them sky high trade will be 
unusually brisk. Hemlock is firm and there seems to be 
no reason on earth for any weakening. Prices are stiff 
and strong. Stocks in white pine are very much broken, 
though prices are firm. Considerable figuring is being 
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done on big contracts for lumber to be used along the 
Monongahela river. ’ 

A large and disastrous fire on Sunday night destroyed 
the Exposition and other buildings at the Point, Galla- 
gher & Bankerd’s lumber yard and stables, Henry Henk’s 
hardwood yard and John Joyce’s yard. Gallagher & 
Bankerd are losers of 2,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at 
$35,000, with no insurance; Henry Henk’s loss is $10,- 
000 with $6,500 insurance, and John Joyce $500 loss on 
lumber. 

Kendall & Deeter, of Meyersdale, Pa., have purchased 
a tract of timber which lies partly in-Somerset county, 
Pennsylvania, and partly in Garrett county, Maryland, 
the latter portion of which contains about 1,000 acres. 
Saw mills will be erected on the land. 

The contract for the piling for the new Fort Wayne 
railroad bridge was let last week to H. C. Keasy, the 
well known lumberman of Saxonbury station, Butler 
county. Thousands of feet of solid oak timber are speci- 
fied in this contract. 

Many lumber rafts are now being put together by a 
large number of men who are employed at the lumber 
camps along the Mahoning, Red Bank, Clarion and up- 
per Allegheny rivers. The spring run of lumber will be 
floated out of these tributaries of the Allegheny and 
themce to Pittsburg at the next freshet. Several rafts 
have been brought down the Allegheny and more could 
have been floated had it not been for the ice, which is 
rapidly disappearing. The run of sawed lumber is on 
the decline each year, owing to the rapid disappearance 
of the forests in the Allegheny region. Boat building, 
however, is an active industry. It is said that owing to 
the prosperous state of the coal trade all the boat bot- 
toms which can be turned out this year are contracted 
for. 

The L. L. Satler Lumber Company has closed a large 
and important deal whereby it becomes the sole owner of 
* over 2,500 acres of oak, poplar, hemlock and black wal- 
nut timber lands in West Virginia. It is estimated 
that there are 50,000,000 feet of good timber on the 
tract. A saw mill, capacity 25,000 feet a day, will be 
erected at once and operations will begin in April. Most 
of the cut this season will be bill stuff. 

The Raleigh Lumber Company, of Raleigh Court 
House, W. Va., which was placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver several months ago owing to a disagreement among 
the stockholders, has been taken out of the hands of the 
court and Joseph Haffner, the receiver, has been dis- 
charged. Logan M. Bullitt and associates, of Phila- 
delphia, who were formerly among the largest stockhold- 
ers, have sold out to Azel Ford, of Hinton, and others, 
who now control the company. A reorganization has 
been effected with $500,000 paid up capital and the new 
owners take not only the four big band mills but also the 
Glade Creek railroad and the several boundaries of coal 
and -timber lands. The mills have a daily capacity of 
1,000,000 feet, and with mills, railroad and timber ‘be- 
longing to the company production is at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The company has heretofore made a specialty 
of bridge and ship timbers. 

At the wholesale association meeting last Tuesday the 
annual election of officers occurred. F. R. Babcock was 
unanimously elected president, Alex Willson vice presi- 
dent and M, W. Teufel secretary and treasurer. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19.—The springlike weather 
of the past few days has given an impetus to operations 
and the number of inquiries afloat is so large as to sug- 
gest lively business later on. Reports received by the 
wholesale houses are of good business to follow the first 
indications of settled weather. A good many complaints 
are being made on the score of delays to shipments from 
the mills on account of a shortage of cars. This is par- 
ticularly the case from southwestern points. 

The Beaver Creek Lumber Company is exerted to its 
utmost capacity to care for the orders on hand and 
it will be a great relief to the draft upon the company’s 
manufacturing resources when the new mill building 
for the Otter Creek Company, owned by the same inter- 
ests, shall have been completed. An unfortunate delay 
to the immediate fulfillment of this is caused by the 
machinery makers, who are behind with their work. 
The Beaver Creek company has a big demand upon it 
for spruce and is obliged to draw upon the resources of 
other manufacturers for some of its orders. 

Lewis Thompson & Co. have opened a new yard at 
660 North Broad street, a short distance from their old 
branch yard at 666. 

Franklin A. Smith, who in addition to operating a 
planing mill at Thirtieth and Spruce has transacted 
wholesale operations on short and longleaf pine lumber, 
has announced his intention of opening up a retail 
yard. Mr. Smith feels that many yard men to whom 
he might legitimately have looked for trade have been 
going beyond him and given their orders to the manu- 
facturers direct. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, is feeling very cheerful these days over the out- 
look for business, which, he says emphatically, is good. 
The house has been successful in securing a particularly 
choice lot of red oak, a line which it is rapidly making 
a specialty of its own. Frank T. Rumbarger is extend- 
ing his stay in the south, looking over timber lands and 
purchasing stocks. Mr. Rumbarger is admitted to be 
one of the best buyers of lumber in the country. 

William H. Fritz, of W. H. Fritz & Co., is in the west 
on a business trip. 

Eugene B. Nettleton is taking a holiday in New York 
state preparatory to settling down to the heavy work of 
the spring and summer business. 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY, 


BALtiMorE, Mp., March 20.—The lumber business done 
at the present time does not appear to to exceed average 
proportions and may fall somewhat below the ordinary 
record, a condition due more to the rather uncertain 
outlook for the future than to actual unfavorable fea- 
tures of the situation. A fair demand for stocks pre- 
vails except in the Pennsylvania coal region, whence for 
some reason few orders are received by the North Caro- 
line pine men just now. For this state of affairs the 
strike talk of the past week or more may be largely 
responsible, but whatever the cause the North Carolina 
pine men feel the deficiency. Box makers also are not 
as busy as they expected to be during March. Owing to 
the uncertainty relative to the price of tin cans in the 
event of a combination the packers hesitate to close 
contracts for boxes. Any deficiency in this trade, how- 
ever, is likely to be compensated for later on by a cor- 
responding excess. Stocks of box lumber are plentiful 
here, although elsewhere no large accumulations exist. 
Rough and dressed flooring are in moderately good re- 
quest and further improvement is expected when the 
open season shall have been farther advanced. Prices 
are in the main steady, quotations on the commoner 
grades being a shade easier. 

The efforts to effect a consolidation of the North Caro- 
lina pine interests have been practically suspended and 
at present no one connected with the matter expects 
that they will be resumed. Although the options on 
the plants which were to be taken into the combination 
were extended thirty days beyond the time originally 
fixed, the negotiations could not be brought to a head, 
and well informed lumbermen do not hesitate to say 
that the deal is off. Another attempt may be made 
later, but the repeated failures to bring the manufac- 
turers of North Carolina pine together are not calcu- 
lated to encourage further efforts in this direction. It 
is said that the failure of the negotiations was brought 
about by the illness of August Belmont, who had been 
selected to finance the deal, but Baltimoreans express 
doubt that it would have been concluded even if Mr. 
Belmont had retained good health. The actual cause 
of the hitch cannot be ascertained at this end. Leading 
Baltimore manufacturers considered the proposed con- 
solidation advantageous to all concerned and express 
some disappointment over the result. As far as can 
be learned only about $7,000,000 was required to put the 
merger through, many of those interested having mani- 
fested entire readiness to accept securities of the pro- 
jected company. As the concerns which manifested a 
readiness to join control about 7,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber it will be seen that the proposed corpo- 
ration would have been a powerful, even determining, 
factor in the North Carolina pine trade. 

Col. Francis FE. Waters, of the North Carolina pine 
firm of R. T. Waters & Son, is back again at his desk, 
though still very weak after having been confined to his 
home for weeks with an attack of the grip. Parker D. 
Dix, of the firm, who was ill at the same time, has gone 
down to Southern Pines, N. C., to recuperate. 

The Baltimoreans who attended the annual meeting of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Pittsburg are home again and speak in the highest terms 
of the reception accorded them by the lumbermen of the 
Smoky City. They declare that they had a very agree- 
able time and were strongly impressed with the wisdom 
manifested in the transaction of the business before the 
association. 

A charter has been granted to the Roanoke Planing 
Mill & Lumber Company, of Roanoke, Va., of which 
Charles L. Bush, M. L. Fellers, W. P. Nininger and T.. 
BR. Taylor are the incorporators. Mr. Bush is the presi- 
dent of the company, Mr. Fellers vice president, Mr. 
Nininger secretary and treasurer and M. F. Corner gen- 
eral manager. The company will erect a three-story 
brick factory and commence operations as soon as the 
plant can be put in running order. 

A consignment embracing 800,000 feet of vertical 
grain material for decking and twenty-one sticks of 
spar and mast timber from 68 to 83 feet in leneth was 
received at the Norfolk navy yard last week. The con- 
signment came from Pass Christian and other points 
on the lower Mississippi. 

Large quantities of timber suitable for ship building 
are being cut in Rockbridge county, Virginia, and for- 
warded to Maine ship vards. A single tree, after being 
hewn, contained 1,700 feet of lumber. 

An extensive tract of timber land in Virginia and 
West Virginia has been acquired ‘lately by the Chesa- 
peake Western Company, of Harrisonburg, Va. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, Onto, March 18.—Trade is fairly active and 
demand steady, and we think all are having a fair share 
of business. Prices remain steady. Our local business 
activities were seriously disorganized the past week. The 
Maumee river, after behaving with great propriety and 
conservatism for a number of years, started out on a 
rampage on Tuesday, and for a day or two the outlook 
was threatening, but, beyond invading the docks, lumber 
yards and lower parts of the city from two to four feet, 
did no material damage. Of course there was much 
inconvenience and much extra expense entailed in pro- 
tecting and removing perishable property, but we hear 
of no serious losses. No lumber was lost or moved and 
but little wet. ‘ 

The local business is good and a number of fair sized 
contracts have recently been placed. There is quite an 
amount of work yet in architects’ offices, and indications 
all point to active building operations as soon as the 
weather will permit. . 

. We learn with regret that J. R. Lawton & Son were 
forced to make an assignment on Friday. J. R. Lawton 


is one of the oldest lumbermen here and has been in busij- 
ness here continuously for thirty years. He has the 
hearty sympathy of all his friends here. 

The Toledo Bridge Company, one of our largest manu- 
facturing establishments, which has just put up a most 
complete new plant, doubling its capacity and making the 
company one of the largest bridge building establishments 
in the country, passed into the hands of the American 
Bridge Company on March 15. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OnI0., March 16.—Snow, rain, sleet, mud 
and the like for this week have surfeited all the lum. 
bermen throughout the entire city. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the same good and cheerful feeling as to 
the present and future of trade and trade conditions is 
manifest as heretofore, with a fair general demand at 
the present time and an exceedingly favorable outlook 
for a prosperous year’s business. 

Stocks are becoming more or less broken, and some 
dealers are already heard frequently to say, “We are 
ready now for new lumber and navigation cannot open 
any too soon for us.” Prices remain about at statu quo, 
with a more or less firmness that points toward indif- 
ference rather than anxiety to sell at present offerings, 
Lath are already pretty nearly exhausted and many of 
the buildings started are not yet supplied. No. 1 white 
pine sell readily at $4, and No. 2 pine at $3.50, and 
hemlock, that two years ago could not be sold at any 
price, brings $3 readily in the yard. Should navigation 
open late many a building will be compelled to rest, for 
want of lath. The demand from country yards is fully 
one-third greater than at this time last year and there 
seems to be a great desire from all to buy now for April 
and May delivery, which is an excellent indication of 
what they think of prices now and what they may be 
then. There have, however, been no sales made at 
present prices, so far as has been learned, for delivery 
later than April 15. 

The Nicola & Stone Lumber Company reports its car 
trade much more satisfactory than in March last year, 
and that there is an excellent demand for hemlock piece 
stuff. 

The R. H. Jenks Lumber Company says the demand 
for southern pine in car, bridge and building timbers is 
in excess of anything ever before known in its history. 
All the southern railroads are taxed to their very utmost 
to supply the call for cars. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., who has been 
spending the winter in Bermuda, is expected home soon. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, On10, March 18.—The many friends here 
and elsewhere of T. J. Moffett, of Maley, Thompson & 
Moffett and president of the Lumbermen’s Club, will 
be pleased to learn that while he has by no means fully 
recovered his health he is improving famously and 
daily attending on the spot to some of the details of the 
business of his firm. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., reports having had 
a very fair trade last week but says it was rather unex- 
pected, orders coming in that were not looked for just 
now. Prices, he said, hold all right in firsts and sec- 
onds as to oak and poplar. 

H. Brooklings, of Fackler & Brooklings, Dayton, Ohio, 
was in the city on business Monday. 

The Basken Company purchased most of the stock 
of Redmond & Raymond and removed it to the company’s 
yards last week. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, of this city, and 
E. C. Bennett & Co., Memphis, writes that he likes 
being in Memphis very much. Mr. Bennett will return 
to this city, which, of course, is still his town, for a 
short time early next month. 

One salesman for Nicola Bros. sold five barges 
(2,500,000 feet) of a fleet of barges loaded with cotton- 
wood and gum in Evansville and points below. 

J. C. Alexander, with Nicola Bros., has just returned 
from a successful trip for that firm. He reports prices 
of cottonwood and gum firm, especially on the former 
since the cottonwood men’s meeting in Memphis. | 

W. D. Saxton, of Knoxville, Tenn., was in the city 
last week on the hunt for walnut and report has it that 
he secured a big lot for export. : 

J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 18 
at the home office this week. 

The C. Crane Lumber Company has secured control 
practically of the hardwood lumber output along the 
Ohio from Ironton, Ohio, to Evansville, Ind., absorbing 
the Fearon Lumber & Veneer Company’s plant at Iron- 
ton, with a capacity, it is said, of 50,000 feet a day and 
6,000,000 feet to be cut. 

At M. B. Farrin’s big establishment it was reported 
that business was very good with prices holding up 
easily. Poplar seemed to be even stiffening, with mill 
men slow to part with their none too plentiful stocks. 

W. B. Hay, with M. B. Farrin, who is also the secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Club, started to North Car- 
olina tonight on a business trip. 

A recent sale by the E. T. Bennett Company, of Mem: 
phis, was of 1,000,000 feet of cottonwood and gum. 

J. B. King, whose long connection with the Cypress 
Lumber Company ended January 1 and who is now 
doing business for himself, is apparently about the 
busiest man in town. He said he sold twelve carloads 
today. 

Gage & Possell report business fair. Mr. Possell 
on a trip east to Buffalo, Binghamton, Syracuse am 
New York city. 

Ben Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., has been out 
of the city all week again on business. Business appears 
to be fairly booming at the company’s yards. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A [Marked Scarcity of Labor at the Mills—The Building Boom in the World’s Fair City—New 
Railroad Development in [lississippi—-Cypress to be Exploited Magnificently—_Improve- 
ments in Gulf & Ship Island Territory—Alabama and Georgia News. 
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AMONG SOUTHERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


The situation. in the southwestern yellow pine terri- 
tory continues strong and the operators who are in a 
position to know report that demand is good and indi- 
cations point to a satisfactory spring trade with little 
cessation of orders from the direction of the retail yards 
except in spots where dealers have already stocked up. 

The Ohio and Indiana dealers are in the market at the 
present time with greater freedom of orders than for Sev- 
eral months and the volume of shipments in that direc- 
tion is perhaps the feature of the week in shortleaf yel- 
low pine. Trade from the transmississippi states is 
holding its own, while in the milling states there is still 
quite a heavy volume of domestic trade reported. The 
past week has been a satisfactory one on the whole. 

That there is a vast amount of building going on 
everywhere throughout the country is quite apparent. 
Wholesalers and mill men in yellow pine who keep in 
close touch with building operations. report a volume of 
new structures and repair work unprecedented in many 
years, As an instance, East St. Louis is expanding in 
this manner and hundreds of new dwelling houses are 
under construction there, while the permit list shows 
heavy gains each week. The same thing is true in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Springfield, Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
Hot Springs, Memphis, Texarkana and the whole south- 
western region. In the smaller towns reports are along 
the line of activity also, while in the larger cities the 
building movement may be said to have but just started. 

As reported last week in this department St. Louis 
will doubtless lead all western cities this year in heavy 
building operations, and the operators there not only an- 
ticipate a tremendous flow of orders for the World’s 
Fair structures but they state that the tide has already 
started in the way of inquiries and in some cases in 
actual business. That ambitious city with 600,000 pop- 
ulation intends to eclipse Paris, with a population of 
3,000,000, and Chicago, with 2,000,000 people, in their 
expositions of 1893 and 1900. This is an undertaking 
which means almost endless building and repair work 
for the next two years and the consumption of lumber 
will be enormous. Yellow pine will easily lead all other 
lumbers in this construction work; consequently the 
wholesalers and sales agencies in that city are already 
feeling in excellent spirits over the prospects. Reports 
are to the effect that several new sales offices will be 
established there within the next sixty days by south- 
western mills. 

In the southwest reports continue to be along the line 
of excellent trade. Mill stocks in the shortleaf belt in 
Missouri, Arkansas and northern Texas and Louisiana 
show no improvement as yet and it will take six weeks’ 
or two months’ sawing to get them to a normal point 
even if demand should show any diminution. In the 
longleaf section of Louisiana and Texas stocks are not 
as badly broken but they are below normal there also, 
and in both sections orders are already booked for a 
month or six weeks ahead. It will therefore be seen 
that the mills west of the river are experiencing the 
heaviest continuous trade in their history, even breaking 
the 1899 record. 

Scarcity of labor is the dominating feature of the 
southwestern mills. It is a problem which confronts 
nearly every manufacturer in that section. It is a 
common sight along the Cotton Belt, the Kansas City 
Southern, the Texas & Pacific, the Houston, East & 
West Texas, the Southern Pacific and other railroads 
piercing the yellow pine mill districts, to see large 
blackboard signs at the plants with such- legends as 
“Fifty men wanted,” “One hundred men wanted; good 
wages” etc., displayed to the passing trains. As a 
consequence labor is receiving better pay than usual 
throughout the entire southwestern mill district, yet 
the mills are having all sorts of trouble in securing it. 
This scarcity of labor has existed for several months 
and up to this time there has been no solution to the 
problem. It is not uncommon to meet large yellow pine 
manufacturers in such towns as Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
Camden, Texarkana and others on a still hunt for mill 
hands and woodsmen, advancing railroad fares and even 
cash bonuses to men to go to work at their mills. Some 
of the manufacturers are seriously considering the im- 
portation of white labor from the Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan camps. 

_ The car situation is far better than at any other time 
since the shortage began. Most of the mills are getting 
their requirements and the supply is about normal ex- 
cept in spots in Arkansas. The Missouri Pacific has 
Placed about 2,000 new cars in commission since Janu- 
ary and most of the other southwestern roads are now 
getting new rolling stock. The Cotton Belt system is 
still somewhat handicapped and is meeting with difli- 
culty in filling orders for cars from the yellow pine mills 
south of Pine Bluff. The latter road has done and is 
still doing an unprecedented freight business since last 
fall, as its reports of traffic show. The earnings of this 
road as well as of the other systems west of the river 
on been very heavy and the demands for rolling stock 

nme naturally been in proportion for some months. 

‘ alues remain decidedly firm and buoyant. Yellow 
pine prices have been nearer stable this winter and 
Spring than ever before. There have been no drastic ad- 


vances and no reactions, and the present list is eminently 
satisfactory to both manufacturer and purchaser. The 
absorption of lumber at present prices is large and steady 
and the market reflects a gratifying stability both in the 
shortleaf and longleaf districts. Reports indicate that 
the prospective builder is reconciled to the new adjust- 
ment of values of material, including lumber, and that 
he is buying freely today at values which he was timid of 
in 1899 and 1900. And in this connection a heavy St. 
Louis wholesaler said last week that lumber was not 
advancing in price in line with iron and steel and other 
building material, iron and steel particularly scoring 
some strong higher values of late, while lumber has sim- 
ply remained firm and steady. 

City building operations now occupy the center of the 
stage and will continue to do so for several months. All 
of. the northern cities are beginning to take on lumber. 
St. Louis will naturally lead all the others in the south- 
west for the present year and during 1902, but all the 
municipalities will enter a heavier building movement 
this spring than for several years past. The feature of 
the week in St. Louis was the announcement of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company’s acquisition of the prod- 
uct of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., which gives the former company 75,000,000 
feet of yellow pine annually to sell in addition to its 
present large sales, as noted in the news columns of the 
LUMBERMAN last week. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., March 20.—Although we are still hav- 
ing winter weather down in this section of the country 
trade conditions are entirely spring like in their aspect. 
Building is not waiting on the weather and the amount 
of lumber changing hands is phenomenal for this season 
of the year. Even in the most northern part of the 
country in which St. Louis markets its lumber there 
has been a demand which is unprecedented. 

Up to this time the bulk of this demand has been for 
building lumber, and there is only beginning to be felt 
a call for stock for factory consumption. This latter 
has been of a very slow development, in view of the 
fact that all other branches of the business have been 
on such a wonderfully busy basis, but it is now showing 
up in good volume, and it can at last be stated that 
even in hardwoods there is a normal volume of business 
being transacted. ‘ 

The present movement of lumber into and out of 
the city is far ahead of anything this market has ever 
before experienced, and is ample proof of the heavy 
business being transacted. On the present basis the 
receipts of St. Louis will almost reach the 2,000,000,000 
foot mark this year, but it is too much to expect this 
movement to continue throughout the year. It shows, 
however, that there is a greater supply of cars in the 
southern country than has been the case thus far this 
year, and the reports from the mills show this to be 
the case. The fact that the river is open is adding 
somewhat to the receipts. 

According to the daily reports of the railroads and 
packets the receipts of this market during the past 
week aggregated 35,027,000 feet, while the shipments 
amounted to 18,456,000 feet. 

The only change there has been in the local building 
situation is an increase in the small residence work. 
It is not meant that there is any decrease in the larger 
work, a contract for 1,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow 
pine timbers and factory flooring for the Catlin build- 
ing, to be constructed on Washington avenue, having 
been booked by a local concern this week and a larger 
number of similar bills being offered for quotations. 

Anent the World’s Fair, the local lumbermen are mak- 
ing an effort to have a lumberman appointed on the board 
of directors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Com- 
pany, and all branches of the trade are pushing August 
J. Lang, president of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange as their representative. 

The yellow pine mill stocks show further reductions 
since last report, and although many plants are run- 
ning twenty-two out of twenty-four hours they are 
unable to keep pace with their orders. The difficulty 
experienced in securing laborers reported last week is 
fully as exasperating as at that time, and the output 
of many mills is less than it should be for this reason 
alone. The price situation is very strong. Hardwoods 
are improving and there have been increased sales both 
locally and in the country tributary to this market. 
Prices do not improve but a change is expected by the 
wholesalers and the situation seems to justify these 
expectations. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company, of Texarkana, 
Tex., will open a sales office in this city in the near 
future, O. A. Mason being in charge. 

The inereased business of the George W. Miles Timber 
& Lumber Company has made it necessary to secure large 
offices and a removal was made this week to suite 1219 
Fullerton building. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company has secured the 
contract for the yellow pine to be used in the new imple- 
ment factory to be constructed by the Parlin & Orendorf 


Company. This calls for 2,000,000 feet of timbers and 
factory flooring. 

The Ozan Lumber Company, of Prescott, Ark., has 
opened a general sales office in this city at 401 Public 
Library building. This office is in charge of J. W. 
Bemis, secretary and treasurer of the company. The 
perc product will be handled through the St. Louis 
office. 

At the offices of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association it is announced that the new molding book 
of the association is now in the press and will be ready 
to issue by April 1. It will be a book of 60 pages and 
will show about 450 patterns. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, says the burning of the plant of the 
Arkadelphia Lumber Company on Sunday will not de- 
crease the output of the refrigerator company, as ar- 
rangements were immediately made to run the Gurdon 
plant twenty-two hours a day and two new mills 
recently purchased will be put in immediate operation. 
The Arkadelphia plant will be immediately rebuilt on 
the same lines as before and will be in operation as soon 
as possible. 

Word has been received in St. Louis that the new 
plant of the Minden Lumber Company, of Minden, La., 
started up March 13 and that, on the first day’s run 
under difficulties, one side (it being a double mill) cut 
63,000 feet. 

George T. Babcock, of the Todd-Babcock Lumber Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, is in the city buying lumber and 
forming his connections to do a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. This is one of the new concerns in the field. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 19.—It is now apparent 
that the demand for lumber at this point for March 
will equal if not exceed that of either January or Febru- 
ary, which is a matter of some surprise, as so much 
lumber has already been bought before the first of 
March that many looked for a decrease in the demand 
this month. It is doubtful if as many orders will be 
booked locally this month as in January and February, 
for the reason that the mills have been loaded down 
with so much business that many orders have had to 
be returned because they could not be taken care of in 
time to suit the dealers. There is still considerable in- 
quiry for stock for prompt shipment, showing that 
dealers have trade of their own and need lumber for 
immediate demands. his is especially true just now in 
regard to shingles, a good many dealers being nearly 
if not entirely out of stock of this kind. 

Prospects for the retail trade this spring continue 
good and most dealers look for a busy season. However, 
some of the spring trade has been anticipated and bills 
that would have waited have already been sold because 
of the open winter. Just to what extent this winter 
trade will affect spring business remains to be seen. 
The trade here in January was as heavy as during the 
spring months and the demand is not as good now as it 
was then. This is probably the case at many other 
points, and it is altogether likely that because of the 
mild winter we have had in this territory considerable 
trade that would otherwise have come as spring trade 
has already been done. 

Price conditions are satisfactory all along the line. 
The demand is holding the markets very firm and there 
is slight probability of any material changes in the pre- 
vailing quotations for some time. They are likely to 
rule about as they are now all through the spring sea- 
son. 

George D. Hope returned home a few days ago after 
a stay of nine weeks in the south, principally in the 
vicinity of Harlow, Ark., where he operates a large 
yellow pine plant. He says that the manufacturers in 
that section are having considerable trouble in keeping 
good mill crews. There is great competition among 
manufacturers to secure the good men and the negro 
mill hands are very independent this season, knowing 
that if they lose their place at one mill they have only 
to move to the next camp to get a berth. The result of 
this is that full crews are scarce and a good many of 
the mills find it hard to run steadily. Bad weather for 
the past two or three months has made it hard to kee 
the mills fully logged and this has interfered wit! 
operations. Mr. Hope says stocks are in worse sha 
than he has ever known and that there is nothing in 
yellow pine that can be classed as surplus stock. He 
looks for prices to hold very firm through the season 
but does not anticipate any advances worth mentioning 
over the March 5 list. 

The Mercantile Lumber & Supply Company has largely 
increased its yellow pine business this year and has been 
fortunate in securing as manager of the sales depart- 
ment Ben Collins, jr., one of the best known yellow pine 
salesmen in this part of the country. Ben has sold 
lumber all through this section, as well as in the east. 
For years he was connected with the Monarch Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, and later with the St. Louis 
Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. His many 
friends here predict for him great success in his new 
line of work. 

S. H. Strieby, of the D. G. Saunders Lumber Com- 
pany, returned home on Saturday from a two weeks’ 
trip among the cypress hills in Louisiana. He says that 
cypress stocks are becoming very badly broken and the 
mills are loaded with orders; also that cypress shingles 
are practically out of the market at most mills, owing to 
the recent heavy demand. 

A. D. Moon, who does an extensive post business, 
returned home a day or two ago from a southern trip. 
He visited a good many mills that get out posts and says 
there are scarcely any to be had anywhere. The demand 
has been beyond expectations and caught the mills un- 
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prepared, with the result that they all have orders 
enough on their books to keep them going from one to 
two months. . 
R. A. Long left here on Friday last for a two weeks 
trip south. : ; ps 
C. J. Carter left here last night for a trip to his mills 
and will be gone until some time next week. 


ee i 
FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orveans, La., March 18.—It is more than prob- 
able that southeastern Mississippi is to have another 
railroad. The project was engineered quietly in a 
series of conferences held here during the past week. 
If it goes through the people of the above section of 
the state will have the enterprise of a lumberman to 
thank, and not only that but close upon 900,000 acres 
of virgin timber land will be open to the inroads of 
commerce. The man who figured as the center of the 
conferences was C. D. Danaher, of the firm of Danaher 
& Melendy, Dollarville, Mich. Among the gentlemen 
who met and talked over the matter with him were 
several high in the railroad world and others whose 
judgment is backed by financial resources which lend 
weight to any conclusions they may reach. The pro- 
jected railroad will be 160 miles in length and will 
extend from a point on the Louisville,& Nashville rail- 
road midway between Ocean Springs and Pascagoula to 
Meridian, where connections will be made with the New 
Orleans & Northeastern and the Mobile & Ohio rail- 
roads. The line will pass through a country which is 
undeveloped and through forests in which the trees have 
never felt the edge of an ax. A long string of country 
towns, which at present keep in touch with the out- 
side world by star mail routes and which draw their 
supplies overland by the primitive methods of olden 
days, will be touched. No wonder the people along the 
projected route are said to be enthusiastic over the 
enterprise! 

Mr. Danaher is the owner of about 30,000 acres of 

pine lands which will be opened up by the building of 
the road. He purchased 23,000 acres of this amount 
in a lump from the University of Mississippi. These 
lands are in Jackson and Harrison counties. Mr. Dana- 
her left the city at the conclusion of the conference, and 
as he did not unburden himself to the newspaper fra- 
ternity the intentions of his concern cannot be definitely 
stated; but it is reported that if the road is built—and 
there is more reality behind it than many are aware of— 
Danaher & Melendy purpose to erect a big saw mill 
lant. 
Alard Scheck, the Memphis timber and stave exporter, 
who stands in the very fore front of the business, was 
in New Orleans a few days since on his way to Palm 
Beach, Fla. Early next month he intends to sail for 
Europe, where he will visit all the centers of trade in 
staves and American lumber. While abroad he will 
make his contracts for the season. “The best market 
for small staves,” he said, during his stay, “is probably 
Bordeaux, where the staves are used in the manufacture 
of casks for claret wine. The best markets for tank 
staves are found in Bremen, Rotterdam and Liverpool.” 
While here Mr. Scheck received cable advices from 
abroad which lead him to be very hopeful that the for- 
eign stave and lumber market, which has recently been 
none of the best, will stiffen up shortly. 

The cypress mill of Carroll & Hart, near Manchac, 
on the Illinois Central railroad, was last week pur- 
chased by John Bruce and Samuel H. Taft, of Cincinnati. 
The mill has not been in operation for some time. Mr. 
Bruce, who was in New Orleans Saturday, has perfected 
arrangements by which it will shortly be put in opera- 
tion again. E. E. Johnson, of New Orleans, a cypress 
man of great experience, has been chosen as manager 
by Messrs. Bruce and Taft. 

The Laurel Woodworking Company, recently organ- 
ized, is about ready to break ground for the erection of 
its factory. This company will manufacture sash, doors, 
blinds and mantels. 

The Mississippi Railroad Commission has granted a 
rehearing in the matter of the recent reductions of 
freight and lumber rates. The request for the rehearing 
came from the railroads. 

The Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company has 
definitely mapped out the exhibition which will be for- 
warded by it for display in the Pan-American Exposition. 
It will build the office to be occupied by the officials in 
charge of the Louisiana state exhibit entirely from cy- 
press, both inside and outside finishings. The doors, 
window sashes, mantels and all will be of cypress. The 
exhibit proper will include fancy doors and mantels, 
counters and inside finishings of all descriptions. Cypress 
logs will be shown, and all grades of cypress lumber, 
rough and finished, as well as all grades of shingles. The 
Trellue Cypress Lumber Company, at Patterson, the 
Albert Hanson Lumber Company, at Franklin, and the 
Berwyck Lumber Company, of this city, are now engaged 
in turning out the fancy finishings and the lumber will 
be furnished by all the mills of the company. The com- 
missioners in charge of the state exhibit have also re- 
quested that the entire space allotted to Louisiana be 
railed with cypress and this will be done. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, was in New Orleans 
last week. He brought good news with him about the 
rush of orders which his two mills are being called upon 
to handle. They are being pushed to the full capacity 
and still find it almost impossible to keep abreast of the 
orders. 

During the life of the company, the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad has unquestionably done more to develop the 
lumber resources of southern Mississippi than any other 
one factor. Before its rails cleft the wilderness the vir- 
gin forests of pine had known no molestation. The daily 


movement of lumber over the road at this time amounts 
to 2,000 cars, and there are, on the main and branch 
lines, over eighty mills. The contract for the deepening 
of the Gulf port channel, which will mean a world of 
good to the lumber exporters along the line, has already 
been signed and work has been commenced. It calls for 
a 19-foot channel, but General Manager Bullis expects 
to secure 23 feet without any trouble and ultimately a 
channel of 26 feet. The 23-foot channel will be ready for 
the entrance of vessels within the year. The present 
depth of the channel is 11 feet, and the method now is 
to lighter lumber in barges out to deep water where the 
steamships are forced to anchor, and this is a costly 
process. When the new channel is finished the vessels 
can come right alongside the wharf and the lumber can 
be loaded from the cars which brought it from the mills. 

J. J. Richardson, of Davenport, Iowa, president of the 
Rich Timber & Land Company, was in New Orleans 
several days ago. He is south purely on pleasure bent. 

C. H. Williams, a prominent land and timber man 
from West Virginia, was another visitor during the 
past week, as was F. F. Rogers, the treasurer of the 
Central Lumber Company, of Linsicum, La. 

J. D. Lacey, of the firm of J. D. Lacey & Co., is in 
Bluffton, Ala., looking over the interests the firm holds 
in iron lands. 

The Natalbany Lumber Company, of Natalbany, Miss., 
was well represented last week, President Caryl D. 
Young, Secretary and Treasurer H. W. Dakin and Gen- 
eral Manager George H. Richey being in the city the 
same day. 

Senator J. S. O’Brien, of Stillwater, came all the way 
from his home to see his colt, Wild Pirate, win the 
Louisiana Derby. The big lumberman was disappointed, 
for his colt finished second, defeated through the over- 
confidence of his rider, who went to sleep when the race 
was won. Senator O’Brien is a game loser, and took 
the train back for Stillwater, saying that it was all in 
a lifetime and that he would have to hurry home, as the 
logs would soon begin to move. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 


WESTLAKE, La., March 18.—Want of stock compels 
Calecasieu lumbermen to turn down much desirable busi- 
ness just now, besides delaying shipments on orders 
already booked. The delay has caused the cancellation 
of a few cars, but most yard men insist upon ship- 
ment as soon as possible. The mill man could in fewer 
words mention the items he has on hand than those that 
he is out of. There is, nowever, a slight lull in the de- 
mand for yard stock, and were it not for the clamor for 
orders left over from the rush the manufacturers wou‘ 
have a chance to accumulate some stock. As it is, to 
fill orders yard stock is shipped green or half dry. 

The call for special stuff and house bills grows with 
the advent of spring. Some substantial orders for south- 
west Louisiana were booked last week. 

Railroads are buying all the material they can get, 
for both shop and track work. About the only export 
orders on hand are for German primes. One firm made 
a shipment to Liverpool of about 200,000 feet of rough 
clears last week. 

Shingles are a little easier. The Grant mill started 
up recently for a short run. The yield will about supply 
the local demand for a few weeks. 

F. E. H. Newcomb, exporter, cleared a steamer from 
Galveston, Tex., for Liverpool early last week. A large 
portion of the cargo was from Lock, Moore & Co. 

The J. A. Bel Lumber Company launched a large barge 
built at the company’s mill last Thursday. She is in- 
tended for the gulf trade. 

A. Kaplin, president of the Eckhardt Manufacturing 
Company, Crowley, La., a lumber and building concern, 
placed an order for something like 1,000,000 feet with a 
Westlake mill last week, to be used in constructing a 
rice mill at Donaldsonville, La., in the heart of the red 
cypress country. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosILE, ALA., March 18.—The timber market shows 
signs of revival at last and shippers are offering 11} 
cents freely, although prices on the other side do not 
justify this, but vessels must be loaded, regardless of 
conditions abroad. Stocks remain about the same. Quite 
a lot went forward last week but receipts balance up 
the quantity which went out. It is freely predicted 
that sawn timber will experience a sharp advance with- 
in the next sixty days, as the present fleet of vessels 
in port will deplete the present stocks. Mills find 
enough business offering to keep them busy, while in- 
terior trade is takiag nearly everything left over from 
foreign shipments; hence stocks in the coast country are 
not large. 

Exports from Mobile for the past week were 5,091,510 
feet of lumber and sawn timber, 12,200 cubic feet of 
hewn, 120,158 staves and 40,000 feet of hardwoods; 
Savannah, Ga., 1,925,291 feet of lumber, 106,879 feet 
of sawn timber and 1,710 cubic feet of hewn timber; Sa- 
bine Pass, Tex., 671,441 feet of lumber and sawn tim- 
ber; Ship Island, Miss., 212,000 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber; Pascagoula, Miss., 2,130,238 feet of lumber. 
The aggregate of these exports amounted to 15,692,749 
feet, against 22,709,066 feet of lumber and sawn tim- 
ber and 156,268 cubic feet of hewn last week. 

The freight market has further receded and vessels 
are now offering at 96s to 102s 6d, while those in close 
touch with the market expect a further decline, peas 

Quite a business is done out of this port in ‘yellow 
pine poles. One concern is loading two vessels, the poles 
running from 35 to 85 feet long. ; 

The demand for lumber from Cuba is improving. One 
— here has booked over 1,000,000 feet the past 
week. 





The cypress shingle manufacturers say that the de- 
mand is all that could be desired, and an advance in 
prices and a brisk demand are the characteristics of the 
market at this time. 

The damage suit of W. A. Millikan, of New York, vs. 
M. H. Sullivan, of Pensacola, Fla., involving $100,000 
for commissions said to be due on the sale of the Sulli- 
van lands to the Alger syndicate, was decided on the 
14th, at Pensacola, Fla., in favor of the defendant. It 
is probable that the case will be taken to a higher court. 

The Climax Lumber Company has been organized with 
a capital of $5,000. 

Letters patent have been issued at Tallahassee, Fla., 
incorporating the Dry Dock & Ship Building Company, 
of Pensacola, Fla., with a capital of $600,000. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 


Brunswick, GA., March 18.—Shipments are holding 
up well for season. Foreign lumber shipments for March 
up to the 16th amounted to 4,704,100 feet, with a valu- 
ation of $41,194. Coastwise business is brisk in cross 
ties. Freights to the east remain steady, with a basis 
of $4.75 to New York. Prices are firm. Reports from 
interior mills reveal normal conditions, with a satis- 
factory pulse as to an advance within sixty days. Some 
recent charters were: 

Schooner John C. Smith, to New York, lumber, $4.75. 

Schooner Dora Mathews, to New York, lumber, $4.75. 

Schooner Millville, to Philadelphia, dry cypress, $4.50. 

—— John B. Manning, to Philadelphia, ties, 13% 
__ Schooner Three Marys, to Perth Amboy, lumber, private 
erms. 

J. R. B. Danforth, a prominent lumberman and for- 
merly manager for Charles S. Hirsch & Co.’s lumber 
business, committed suicide last week. He was promi- 
nent in Hoo-Hoo circles. He left a note requesting that 
his body be buried at sea. A large number of his friends 
went out on the steamer and when out of sight of land 
beyond St. Simon and Jekyl island the burial services 
were read and the body was committed to the deep. 

R. V. Douglass, of Brunswick, has purchased 21,000 
acres of timber lands in Clay and Duval counties, Flor- 
ida. He will erect a naval store and saw mill plant at 
once. 

The Lumber City Lumber Company, at Lumber City, 
has purchased 17,000 acres of pine and cypress timber 
and will erect plants at Abbeville. 

J. 8. Betts & Co., at Ashburn, Ga., who recently lost 
their plant by fire, report that they are rapidly assum- 
ing shape again. 

The new four masted schooner Charles S. Hirsch, built 
at Bath, Me., and just launched, will run from Bruns- 
wick to New York in the interest of her owners, Charles 
S. Hirsch & Co. 

The Georgia Saw Mill Association will hold its next 
meeting at Valdosta, April 9. 

E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburg, has purchased a large 
tract of timber land in Colquit county, Georgia, from 
J. P. Williams, of Savannah, paying $129,000. 

PAPAL A PII III 


Obituary. 


Charles Bean. 

The death is announced of Charles Bean, formerly a 
prominent lumberman of Stillwater, Minn., who passed 
away at San Jose, Cal., aged 73. The deceased was a 
brother of Jacob Bean. 


William H. Davis. 

William H. Davis, of W. H. Davis & Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa., died at his home in that town on Tuesday, 
March 19. He was born in Allegheny in 1846 and re- 
moved to Washington in 1854. He married Miss Lucy 
Fife, of Allegheny, in 1870. He is survived by five chil- 
dren, William, of Allegheny; George, of West Wash- 
ington, and the Misses Martha, Sarah and Oddie Davis, 
of Washington, Pa. 











Eda D. Greef. 

The many friends in both the retail and wholesale 
lumber trade of C. E. Greef, of Eldora, Iowa, will sym- 
pathize with him in the loss he sustained by the death 
of his wife, Eda D. Greef, who died in Pasadena, Cal., 
March 6. In the summer of 1899 she contracted a 
severe cold which developed into tuberculosis. Mr. 
Greef has been one of the most prominent members of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and of his 
local state association and many retail lumber dealers 
were personally acquainted with his wife. The deceased 
leaves her husband and a daughter and two sons, all of 
whom were in attendance upon her during her last 
moments. The funeral and interment took place in 
Eldora, March 14. 


Joseph M. Hodgkins. 

Joseph M. Hodgkins died at his home in Bangor, Me., 
March 11, aged 84 years. He was one of the oldest Jum- 
ber manufacturers on the Penobscot river, had been 
engaged in all branches of lumbering and was an author- 
ity on all matters connected with the industry. In 1866 
he formed a partnership with Capt. Samuel C. Hall, 
to operate the so-called Blunt & Hinman mill in East 
Hampden, Me., which continued until the death of Capt. 
Hall in 1898, during part of which time Henry Foster was 
a partner and the firm name Hodgkins, Hall & Foster. 





‘In 1898 George O. Hall, son of Capt. Hall, was ad- 
mitted by Mr. Hodgkins as a partner and they carried on 
: the business until Jast year, when, owing to reverses in the 
- log. market, the firm was forced to make an assignment. 
. Mr. Hodgkins was a prominent member of the Penobscot 


Lumbering Association and the Penobscot Log Driving 
Company, of both of which corporations he had heen @ 
director, 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Annual [leeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange—New Quarters Secured—Elec- 
tion of Officers—A Large Tennessee Deal—Burning of the John B. Ransom & Co. 
Plant at Nashville—Memphis Hardwood Pointers—A New Arkansas 
Hardwood Lumber Mill. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHICAGO HARD- 
WOOD EXCHANGE. 

The Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange held its fifth 
annual meeting at Kinsley’s on Saturday, March 16. 
The meeting was preceded by an informal luncheon in 
the big second floor dining room, at which seventeen sat 
down. After discussing the edibles to their satisfaction 
the members repaired to a snug little parlor on the third 
floor, where the formal session was called to order at 2 
o’clock by 0. O. Agler in the absence of the president, 
R. T. Witbeck, who was delayed in coming. 

Theodore Fathauer, secretary of the exchange, read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were approved as 
read. 

The following were present at the meeting: 

Those Present. 

George W. Stoneman. 

W. Westendarp, A. J. McCausland Lumber Company. 

Richard Stone. 

Frank B, Stone. 

H. M. Nixon, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company. 

C. H. Wolfe,Heath, Witbeck & Co. 

James W. Trainor, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company. 

A. R. Vinnedge, Vinnedge Bros. 

George H. Thamer, Empire Lumber Co. 

Cc. V. Kimball, Hardwood Record. 

Cc. D. Strode, Hardwood Record. 

L. E. Fuller, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

F. D. Bodman, Bodman & Pettit Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Thos. McFarland. 

A. J. McCausland. 

O. O. Agier, F. W. Upham Lumber Company. 

Theodore Fathauer. 

H. 8S. Hayden, Francis Beidler & Co. 

R. T. Witbeck, Heath, Witbeck & Co. 

An application for membership was received from 
A. J. McCausland, who has lately embarked in business 
on his own aécount, and Mr. McCausland was duly 
elected. 

New Quarters and Entertainment. 


Mr. Fathauer, who was on the committee for securing 
new quarters for the exchange, reported that the com- 
mittee had made a lease of suitable rooms on the eleventh 
floor of the Fort Dearborn building, fronting on Clark 
street. The rent of the quarters was slightly in excess 
of the limit fixed by the exchange in instructing the 
committee, he said, but this cou!d easily be arranged 
for. He said these quarters could be occupied April 1, 
and that in connection with the exchange the Hardwood 
Record, C, L. Adler and A. J. McCausland would lease 
a portion of the suite from the exchange. The other two 
members of the committee, C. L. Adler and C. V. Kim- 
ball, had agreed on the report and it was adopted and 
the new quarters will be occupied in two weeks. 

The committee on entertainment, of which Mr. West- 
endarp was chairman, reported progress in preparing for 
the big meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in May. Mr. Westendarp stated that the 
committee had secured propositions from several of the 
leading hotels and had decided to accept that of the 
Auditorium, which had made a fair rate and had made 
a price for the banquet which, in the committee’s opin- 
ion, was somewhat more favorable than that of any 
other of the hotels. A proposition was also received dur- 
ing the meeting from the Sherman house, which was 
referred to the entertainment committee. 

The report of the committee on entertainment was 
accepted and the committee continued for such further 
business as may be found necessary. 

President Witbeck having come in, Mr. Agler re- 
quested him to take the chair, but Mr. Witbeck said that 
he preferred not to assume the duties of chairman and 
prevailed upon Mr. Agler to continue in the position 
which he seemed to be filling so ably. 

The annual reports of the officers being called for, Mr. 
Witbeck stated that he had not had any time to prepare 
& special report as president, but in a general way he 
stated that the exchange-was in a prosperous condition 


W. 0. KING, VICE PRESIDENT. 
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and he believed that prosperity would continue, now that 
the industry seemed to be looking up and with the secur- 
ing of new quarters. 

The secretary was called upon for his annual report, 
which he read as follows: 


Secretary Fathauer’s Report. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange—The exchange today is composed of thirty 
members, viz: twenty-two resident and eight non-resident 
members. Although the number of the resident members 
may be gratifying, we should not be satisfied until we have 
every dealer on this market in our fold. We would in that 
event have easily a membership of fifty resident members. 
I trust the members will make an effort to induce those 
who are not with us to become a part of our exchange. 

There are several problems in my opinion that we should 
solve. One of these concerns the office of the deputy chief 
inspector of the National association. All of us are mem- 
bers of that organization, and the Chicago contingent has 
certainly done its share in building it up. A universal set 
of rules governing the inspection of hardwood lumber has 
ceased to be a theory, but is a fact. The problem of the 
uniform application of said rules is now before us. As you 
all know, deputy chief inspectors have been appointed in 
the different producing and distributing sections of the 
country by our surveyor general, Mr. M. M, Wall. Mr. Wall 
has been guided entirely by the recommendations of the 
local lumber organizations in appointing such men to the 
office as were recommended. 

In the manufacturing localities a number of inspectors 
have been willing, in fact anxious, to be appointed, prin- 
cipally in the state of Michigan, where an impartial and 
independent inspection has been in practice for years. A 
year ago many of these inspectors, in fact all of them, re- 
fused to give bond and become eligible to issue certificates 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association as governed 
by the inspection bureau. Since that time, however, four of 
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the large and prominent inspection firms of that state have 
applied for this appointment, which was granted and the 
buyers here as well as in other markets are now in position 
to contract for their lumber in that and many other locali- 
ties subject to that inspection and have a certificate ren- 
dered which hoids the inspector responsible for his work. 

I regret that in this market there has been very little 
use made of the National inspection under the inspection 
bureau. We cannot expect an inspector to take the appoint- 
ment as ou chief inspector here in this market and 
provide him with no work,’ as he must defray his living 
expenses out of the inspection fees minus the 7 cents a 
thousand feet that he is obliged to pay to the National 
association and the inspector general. This is certainly an 
unfortunate condition, inasmuch as there are hundreds of 
cars of lumber shipped into this market on which there has 
been no impartial and a inspection. The result 
has been that our deputy chief inspector has solicited con- 
sumers’ work which is contrary to the rules of the inspec- 
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tion bureau. According to the rules of the inspection 
bureau, either the buyer or shipper in any event must be a 
member of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. I 
would recommend that our deputy chief inspector should 
be instructed not to inspect any lumber whatsoever petveaey. 
nor engage in the buying or selling of lumber, but. simply 
inspect for the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
under the rules of the inspection bureau. This, however, if 
acted upon, would necessarily carry with it other obliga- 
tions. Common sense will tell us that he must receive 
enough compensation out of his office to net him a reason- 
able salary, for we cannot get a good, competent man on any 
other basis. In my judgment, the safest way to solve 
the problem is for the local members of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association to guarantee him the inspection 
of a certain number of carloads a month and if they fail 
to do this, to pay the equivalent in cash. This would have 
a tendency to cause local dealers to make an effort to 
buy lumber under the rules of the inspection bureau. Past 
experience has proven to us that it would not be good 
business for the exchange to guarantee the deputy chief 
inspector a fixed salary, for I fear but few would endeavor 
to buy their lumber under that system. To substantiate 
this statement, I beg to call a= attention to the fact 
that several years ago when the Chicago Hardwood Exchange 
had an inspector, that in an entire year two members pro- 
vided him with as much work as all the balance put to- 
gether. I trust the members will give this some thought 
and arrive at some definite and businesslike plan. 

I would aiso like to submit to you for your considera- 
tion whether or not it would be a good policy for our 
members to submit to the exchange a stock list of what 
lumber they have on hand. Such stock lists could be con- 
densed by a clerk and this be mailed to each and every 
member of the exchange. In that event no one would know 
how much stock each member had on hand. It seems to 
me that it would enable us to buy more eres, for if 
the market is overstocked on certain kinds, grades and 
thicknesses of lumber, none of the members would add to 
their stock in that particular lumber. Consequently the 
oversupply would be remedied in a very short time. Also 
that same theory would hold good when certain stocks were 
low, and the fortunate holders of that stock through this 
information could realize a higher value. It seems to me 
that this would be practical, providing the members in 
their individual business get up a monthly stock list. It 
seems to me that such a combined stock list would be 
valuable to the members. 

On motion the repert of the secretary was accepted 
and placed on file. 

Finances. 


The treasurer, Mr. Vinnedge, rendered his report as 
follows: 


Balance on hand March 3, 1900.......... $ 40.92 
Received to March 16, 1901............. 1,025.54 
WE Scacedmewadeip dere keel keumaduwnd $1,066.46 
BRUNI Sct ddgicescs Sesvdeuace 867.59 
Wlsied em DOR o daidvivdssucéxeds $ 198.87 


The secretary stated that in addition to this the ex- 
change had $115 of good assets which would shortly be 
paid in and would make over $300 in the treasury. 

The treasurer stated that all bills of the exchange had 
been paid to date, including the rent of telephone. There 
were no liabilities outstanding of any kind whatsoever. 
This excellent showing of the financial condition of the 
exchange was highly gratifying to all the members. 


Election of Officers. 

The election of officers being in order, Mr. Thamer 
moved that the entire list of present officers be re-elected. 
This motion was seconded, but Mr. Witbeck objected to 
serving another term as president, having served three 
years and believing that somebody else should be chosen. 
Mr. Vinnedge took the same position, so that Mr. Tham- 
er’s motion was withdrawn and on motion a committee 
was appointed to nominate candidates to be voted for. 

The chair appointed George H. Thamer, R. T. Wit- 
beck and George W. Stoneman as such committee. The 
committee retired “and shortly returned with the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted, and the candidates were 
declared duly elected: 

President, O. O. Agier, F. W. ye Lumber Company. 

Vice president, W. O. King, W. O. King & Co. 


Treasurer, Maxwell Sondheimer, B. Sondheimer Company. 
Secretary, H. M. Nixon, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company. 


Mr. Nixon stated that he would not be able to be in 
town very much this year and preferred that somebody 
else be chosen secretary, but he was overruled in this, 
as the members evidently wished him for that position, 
so he gave in gracefully. 

The members of the nominating committee not having 
selected any candidates for directors, they were requested 
to retire again and nominate seven directors, which they 
did and reported the following: Theodore Fathauer, 
George W. Stoneman, Edward Heath, Frank B. Stone, 
A. R. Vinnedge, Joseph M. Schoen and L. B. Lesh. 

On motion the report of the committee was accepted 
and the above gentlemen were duly declared elected 
directors. 

National Inspection. 

The question of inspection was taken up, several mem- 
bers reporting that the deputy chief inspector of this 
market had been doing work for consumers and people 
evidently not entitled to his services. 

The ideas of C. D. Strode regarding the limitations 
of the duties of the district inspectors were requested 
and Mr. Strode explained at some length the work of 
those individuals. He said that unfortunately there had 
not been enough lumber to be inspected on the National 
inspection rules among the membership of the exchange 
or of the association in this market to yield a living to 
the inspector, and therefore that gentleman had been 
compelled to go outside for work. Mr. Strode suggested 
that if each member would agree to give the inspector a 
car a month to inspect it would be all that he would ask 
for and would solve the problem. 

Mr. Vinnedge stated that the inspectors of the Na- 
tional association had no instructions from this ex- 
change or anybody else as to whom they should work 
for, and he believed that under the circumstances they 
could inspect for anybody who applied for inspection. 

It was moved by Mr. Vinnedge that the exchange 
elect an inspection committee composed of three mem- 
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bers to work in conjunction with Surveyor General Wall 
to take charge of the inspection of this market. 

Mr. Witbeck stated that the members of the exchange 
could not expect any inspector who was competent to do 
the work to do inspecting without sufficient remunera- 
tion. He seconded Mr. Vinnedge’s motion and upon be- 
ing put it was carried unanimously. : 

The nominating committee reported the following as 
members of the inspection committee of the exchange: 
A. R. Vinnedge, Edward Heath and Theodore Fathauer. 

On motion the report of the nominating committee 
was accepted and the above gentlemen were declared 
duly elected. 

No further business appearing the meeting adjourned. 

The New President. 

The new president of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber. 
Exchange, Oliver O.- Agler, is a typical representative 
of the up to date, aggressive young lumbermen of the 
Chicago hardwood market. His selection was not due 
to his good looks nor to his winsome ways, as might 
be inferred from a cursory glance at his likeness pre- 
sented herewith, but on the contrary was due to the 
sterling qualities, demonstrated ability and_ peculiar 
fitness which the members of the exchange believe him 
to possess for the direction of its affairs. He is a good 
parliamentarian, an easy, graceful speaker and is full 
of ideas—attributes which are always desirable in a 
presiding officer. 

Mr. Agler was born on a farm near Plymouth, Ind., 
in July, 1869, and although he looks younger he is there- 
fore in his thirty-second year. In his youth he worked 
on the farm, spring,*summer and fall, and went to school 
during the winter months. At the age of 15 he began to 
teach school. He continued at this somewhat wearing 
but wholesome occupation for three years. When he 
was 19 years old he accepted a position with the Upham 
Manufacturing Company, at Marshfield, Wis., remain- 
ing with that old established concern until 1893, the last 
two years going on the road as salesman. When Fred 
W. Upham, a member of the company, decided to come 
to Chicago to engage in business Mr. Agler accompanied 
him and performed efficiently his duties as general office 
man here until 1896, when the F. W. Upham Lumber 
Company was organized and Mr. Agler was made secre- 
tary and treasurer, which positon he still holds. His 
abilities are unquestioned and he has without doubt 
done much toward aiding Mr. Upham in building up 
the extensive business of that company. 

In 1892 Mr. Agler was married to Miss Bessie F. 
Steele, of Plymouth, Ind., and has one child, a daughter 
4 years old. He is a member of the Chicago Athletic 
Club and, as all good citizens should do, he takes an 
interest in politics, being on the republican side, and the 
precinct leader for his party for the district in which 
he resides. 

In assuming his duties as president of the Chicago 
Hardwood Lumber Exchange, Mr. Agler takes up the 
work with an expressed desire to do what he can to 
forward the interests of the Chicago hardwood trade 
and will apply to that object the careful, conscientious 
regard for duty which has made him uniformly success- 
ful thus far in business and whatever else he has under- 
taken. 

The Other Officers. 

W. O. King, the mew vice president of the exchange, is 
the senior member of the hardwood firm of W. O. King 
& Co., at the Loomis street bridge, this city. Mr. King 
has had a ripe experience in hardwood affairs and is a 
warm supporter of the interests of the exchange. 

Max Sondheimer, as treasurer, will be a valuable 
acquisition to the official personnel of the lumber ex- 
change, and is a good mar in whatever position he is 
called upon to fill. Mr. Sondheimer is the managing 
partner of the E, Sondheimer Company, one of the old 
established hardwood concerns in this market. 

Harry M. Nixon, secretary, is the manager of the 
H. M. Nixon Lumber Company, of room 410, Com- 
mercial National Bank buildimg, this city. Mr. Nixon 
will make a careful and conscientious secretary of the 
association, and his experience in the hardwood business, 
which extends over many years in this market, is a 
warrant that the duties of the office will be faithfully 
discharged. The makeup of the new executive officials 
of the exchange bespeaks for that body a prosperous 
year. 





A LARGE EAST TENNESSEE OUTPUT. 


Incidental mention has been made in these columns 
concerning the recent timber purchase made by Penn- 
sylvania interests ir Blount and neighboring counties, 
east Tennessee, The lands consist of the hardwood 
and hemlock timber properties comprising the valley 
of the Little river, a chief tributary of the Tennessee 
river, and commence about ten miles north of Marys- 
ville, Tenn., at Chilhowe Gap, and comprise practically 
the entire valley of the river back to the summit of the 
range on either side. The property purchased up to this 
date and put into one ownership consists of a dozen 
or more tracts, and in all contains between 50,000 and 
60,000 acres. 

The company is organized under the title of the Little 
River Lumber Company, with principal office in Phila- 
delphia. The officers and principal stockholders are: 
W. M. McCormick, president; Washington Righter, sec- 
retary; H. B. Powell, vice president; A. W. Lee, treas- 
urer; W. B. Townsend, general manager. 

Mr. McCormick is the well known hemlock magnate 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Righter is another well known 
Philadelphia lumberman; Messrs. Townsend and Lee 
are principals in the Clearfield Lumber Company, limited, 
of Clearfield, Pa., and Mr. Powell is a banker of’ the 
same town. The purchase of the east Tennessee prop- 
erty is made primarily to perpetuate these people in the 
lumber trade, as their Pennsylvania holdings are very 


nearly at an end. The company will build an inde- 
pendent railroad of its own, penetrating the entire tim- 
ber tract, which will connect with the Southern railway 
system near Marysville, Tenn. Near or at this junc- 
tion point the company’s mill will be built. 

The deal will involve the expenditure of approximately 
$500,000 before the operation will be completed, and it 
promises to be one of the largest and most profitable 
ones in the history of the lumber trade. The timber 
consists of poplar, oak, chittam, cherry, ash and a very 
large quantity of hemlock. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

Mempuis, TeNN., March 19.—The market as a whole 
can most properly be termed a dragging one. It is true 
that there is quite a demand for cypress, at stiff prices, 
but the yards are almost bare of this lumber. There has 
been a slacking up in the demand for ash, and as a conse- 
quence an easing off in prices is heard of occasionally ; 
but those having well selected stocks do not appear to 
be disposed to reduce their figures. Plain white and 
red oak, in certain thicknesses especially, met with 
ready sale; quartered oak, however, is rather an enigma, 
the stocks are low, prices easy with scarcely any demand, 
and manufacturers are not disposed to make much of this 
class of stock. One of our largest and best posted deal- 
ers, who has just returned from the woods, says: 

I am no Moses and never made any pretensions of being 
a prophet, but I have an idea that the lumber trade will 
see more than one kind of fireworks next July. I have had 
considerable trouble here of late in securing certain dimen- 
sions with which to fill my orders, and finally had to give 
away practically all of my profits in order to fill my con- 
tracts. The next order for quartered white oak that comes 
my way won't be accepted unless I know at the time where 
the stock is to come from. 


Logs are coming in somewhat more freely but as yet 
not all of our mills have resumed operations, while some 
of those that are running some are still on short time. 
The tendency seems to be to wait until business shall pick 
up sufficiently to justify a resumption of the active opera- 
tions that we witnessed in 1899. Exporters find plenty 
of time in which to go over their accounts and wonder how 
it all happened, but occasionally some one whose fingers 
have never been burnt at the game gets gay and consigns 
a few cars to some one across the briny whom he doesn’t 
know and who doesn’t know him, and when the returns 
come in it’s a case of disaster. 

Owing to the extensive building now going on the retail 
trade is doing fairly well and builders walk the streets 
wearing a broad grin and looking for more worlds to con- 
quer. 

The Southern Car & Foundry Company is engaged in 
putting its Memphis plant in shape and hopes to resume 
active operations at an early date, The basis of opera- 
tions is founded on a 1,000-car order just secured from 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf railroad. 

A new bill of lading that the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad company has issued without a moment’s notice 
claims to be “not negotiable” and contains an innocent 
clause, as follows: 

The carrier shall also have a lien on said property for all 
arrearages of freight and other charges above specified aris- 
ing out of or incident to the transportation of other prop- 
erty for the same owner. 

This means that if Mr. Jones has a disputed bill with 
the railroad company it can collect it on the very first 
shipment Mr. Jones may make, withouf notice to any 
one and without regard to the property rights of the con- 
signee, the bank or any one else. Maybe that bill of 
lading will stand and maybe it will not, but it most cer- 
tainly looks as though the lawyers stand a good chance 
to make a small sized fee or two out of that privilege 
which the Louisville & Nashville railroad company has 
so cheerfully asserted for the purpose of protecting and 
facilitating the business interests tributary to its line. 

The Memphis Lumbermen’s Club has gone into the 
railroad business on quite an extensive scale. First, it 
is trying to have the switching abuses which have so 
long prevailed at this point corrected, while, secondly, 
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it is winning fame if not fortune in an effort to secure 
a reduction in the rates on lumber from Ohio and 
Mississippi river crossings to points in Central Freight 
Association territory. After April 1 the club will be 
at home in the Southern Express building, a change 
made to please “Eddie” Taenzer. He says that when fly 
time comes he wants a good place from which he can 
make a book as to what the red-headed squirrel in Court 
square is going to do next. Eddie has gone to the Pacific 
coast to get a line on John Penrod and Frank Abbott. 
R. J. Darnell started on a similar trip Sunday night; 
he wants to see what Taenzer is doing. E. E. Good- 
lander went along to keep a watch on both of them. W. 
H. Russe was on the same train, while Jesse Thompson, 
who has just returned from the warpath, sagely remarks, 
“Thar will be suthin’ doin’” when that gang of Indians 
get together. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 19.—On Monday afternoon 
fire destroyed the West Nashville branch of the John 
B. Ransom & Co. lumber plant. The loss is estimated 
by Mr. Ransom at from $140,000 to $150,000. The in- 
surance is $110,800. January 1, when an inventory of 
the lumber at this plant was taken, it was found $137,- 
000 worth of lumber was on hand. Since then the 
amount has been increased. The saw mill building con- 
taining two double band saw mills with a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day, office building, warehouses, sheds ete, 
were all destroyed. Mr. Ransom states he will rebuild 
immediately. He has 2,000,000 feet of logs in the river 
which he must saw. ‘The plant burned covered an area 
of twenty acres. There was 7,000,000 feet of lumber 
in the yards. The W. B. Dodge lumber plant, near by, 
suffered a loss of $1,000 by the burning of some small 





houses. Nine freight cars were burned, eight of which 
were loaded with lumber. The railroad’s loss is about 
$7,000. Great sympathy is expressed for Mr. Ransom 


on his loss. 

S. B. Christy and G. B. Patterson, of Murfreesboro; 
R. W. Chestnut and E. M. Whittington, of Nashville, 
and 'T. W. Tebb, of Montgomery, have formed a com- 
pany with a capital stock of $25,000 and will manufac- 
ture lumber, sash, doors and blinds at Montgomery, Ala. 
The old Smith sash and door manufacturing plant has 
been purchased by the new company and will be reha- 
bilitated and new machinery purchased and made up 
to date in every particular. One hundred and twenty- 
five doors and sash and blinds proportionately will be 
turned out a day. The concern will also conduct a 
general lumber business on a large scale. 

Five thousand acres of timber land near Kingston 
Springs, twenty miles from Nashville, have been pur- 
chased by Swift & Althauser, who are now operating 
a saw mill at Cumberland Furnace, Tenn. A fine body 
of poplar and oak is on the land and will be cut up. 

Cookeville, Tenn., is anxious to secure a furniture fac- 
tory. There is an almost inexhaustible supply of tim- 
ber suitable for furniture making in the surrounding 
country. Large quantities of walnut stumps are being 
shipped from the stations between Cookeville and Mont- 
erey on the Tennessee Central railway. 

The scheme to build a lumber plant of 80,000 feet ca- 
pacity near Damascus, proposed by the Shaefer heirs, of 
Pennsylvania, has been abandoned because satisfactory 
traffic arrangements could not be made. 

Being asked concerning the cedar in this country, W. 
B. Earthman, of Murfreesboro, who probably handles 
more of it than anyone else, said it is nearly all cut out 
and that it is impossible to get enough to fill one-half 
the orders. 


A NEW SOUTHERN HARDWOOD MILL PLANT. 
The Baker Lumber Company has the frame up and 
the machinery partly installed for a new hardwood saw 
mill on the line of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Mem- 
phis railroad in Arkansas, three miles east of Gilmoré, 
Ark., and twenty-one miles west of Memphis, Tenn. 
‘ There will probably be a 
town established at this 
point, and the probable name 
of that probable town will be 
Turrell, application for a 
postoffice having already 
been made. The capacity of 
the mill, which is a band 
and circular, will be 75,000 
to 100,000 feet a day, and 
the plant will include a first 
class logging road which is 
rapidly being built. ‘There 
are about 23,000 acres in 
tract, entirely of hardwood, 
and chiefly of oak, ash and 
gum. It is considered one 
of the finest tracts in Ar- 
kansas, and ‘the company 
will make special mission- 
ary efforts in the interests 
of red gum, a wood in which 
it has much faith. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the location 0 
the timber tract belonging 
to the company. ‘The mill 
is being erected on section 
29-9-8, near the head of Lake 
Wappanoca,. There is al- 
ready a club house near the 
asec site of the new mill and the 

lake is used for hunting and 
fishing. The Baker Lumber 
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Company, in order to avoid any possibility of careless 
timber trespass, has had canvas signs painted and tacked 
up all around the boundaries of its timber possessions. — 

The Baker Lumber Company has as president L. K. 
Baker, of Ashland, who has charge of the company’s 
white pine operations at that point; F. K. Gary, vice 
president, who is now located at the office which the com- 
pany has established in the Porter building, Memphis, 
‘Tenn., Which will be headquarters for the southern opera- 
tion; and John W. Gary, secretary and treasurer, of the 
well known investment firm of Lyon, Gary & Co., Mar- 
quette building, Chicago, who looks after the financial 
part of the company’s affairs. 





IN QUEST OF GOOD TUPELO GUM. 

Mempnts, TENN., March 18.—We have read with much 
interest the many articles that have appeared in your 
journal with regard to tupelo gum and they have led us 
to investigate this wood. 

We note the promoters of this stock say that the tim- 
ber is plentiful and large, but so far all the stock that 
we have used has been narrow and very inferior in qual- 
ity. We have drawn our supply from the sections 
referred to in these articles, and if the parties who have 
the stock to offer will take the matter up with us and 
can furnish us desirable stock we can, no doubt, do cen- 
siderable business with them, provided of course their 
prices are right. 

We use large quantities of all kinds of southern hard- 
woods at our plants in New Orleans, Vicksburg and 
Memphis, and if this wood shall prove to be as repre- 
sented we could handle immense quantities of it. We 
have experimented on at least 100,000 feet of this stock. 
We find the wood cross grained, and in dressing the 
stock it chips out badly and would not answer the same 
purpose poplar is used for at all. We attribute this 
chipping to the fact that the wood is cross grained. If 
this could be obviated we could use considerable quanti- 
ties for packing and drawer bottoms. 

We would like to get into communication with these 
parties who have such desirable timber to offer in this 
wood, 

MEMPIIIS FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





WEST MICHIGAN NEWS. 

GRAND Rapips, Micn., March 19.—The three tanneries 
of this city use about 15,000 cords of hemlock bark every 
year, which will strip 5,000 acres of land, as hemlock 
usually runs in the lower peninsula. There are in west- 
ern Michigan, aside from those already named, two tan- 
neries at Holland, consuming about 10,000 cords, and 
the plants at Manistee, Petoskey, Fremont, Whitehall, 
Muskegon and Grand Haven use about 22,000 cords. 
Less than a score of years ago all the bark used here 
came from points this side of White Cloud, on the Pere 
Marquette, and Big Rapids, on the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana. Now the tanners have to go as far north as 
Traverse City, on the Pere Marquette, and Cadillac, on 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana. Bark costs from $1 to 
$1.50 more a cord than it did two years ago. 

C. C. Follmer Teft for Asheville, N. C., this week for a 
short visit. 

The Berkey & Gay Furniture Company is cutting 80 
percent mahogany this year and the other local factories 
are using this wood in larger quantities than ever before, 
It is affecting the oak and maple market materially. 
The furniture people are still practicing the piecemeal 
policy of buying. 

Shelley Hutchinson will erect a $10,000 veneering mill 
at Onaway, which will be managed by Frank Whitman, 
of Ypsilanti. It will start operations June 1 and thirty- 
five men will be employed. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 

The Smoky Mountain Land, Lumber & Improvement 
Company, including Thomas Cobb, of New York, J. F. 
Stone, W. L. Haskell and Mr. Andrews, of Philadelphia, 
has lately bought 40,000 acres of timber and mineral 
land in the mountains of Monroe county, Tennessee. The 
company is reported to be negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the Tellico railroad with a view to. extending 
the line from Athens, the eastern terminus, to Rock- 
wood, 





COMPLIMENTARY SOUVENIRS. 


They will be fortunate whose inside vest pockets shall 
hold the bill book issued by the Reliance Lumber Company, 
of Beaumont, Tex. It is tastefully and somewhat expensively 
made and will most thoroughly serve its purpose. 

One of Burbank’s izdian sketches, Chief Chief Killer, is 
the first design of the calendar of the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Limited, of Jeanerette, La. Three others 
of the Burbank Indian sketches adorn the pages, four all 
told, of a most attractive calendar, which will be preserved 


long beyond the year by most people who are fortunate 
enough to receive it. . = 


The Lunkenheimer Company, manufacturer of oll and 
Onn cups, with general offices and factory at Cincinnati, 
is 9, and branches at New York city and London, England, 
ames a calendar of mammoth size with one day of the year 
ates leaf. The size of the calendar bears out the propo- 
— that the Lunkenheimer Company does things on a big 


The entire calendar for the year a i 
 ¢ } ppropriately printed on 
PP dsedad background bears the imprint of the Texas Tram & 
= per Company, gf Beaumont, Tex., with the further indis- 
boy ~ Statement “We can furnish anything in longleaf yel- 
ta pine timbers s4s up to 20x30 inches.” The well known 
full } mark of the Texas Tram & Lumber Company is taste- 
- | RAdeaaatad on a calendar that will most usefully serve 


One of the most artistic of the season’s designs, a land- 
n 


pol in colors—“ New England Homestead’—is 
Wis by the Gould Manufacturing Company, of Oshkosh, 


«A emall calendar modestly affixed in one corner sets off 

by Heath of Spring,” a study in auburn and green, sent 

in é ugh McLean & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and artistic enough 
esign and finish to deserve framing. 








The Record. 


Alabama. 
‘ Andalusia—The Berry Lumber Company has removed to 
*oley. 

Geneva—Graves, Morris & Co. have been succeeded by 
Graves, Tatum & Co. 

Montgomery—The Conecuh Pine Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 
by R. N. Chestnutt, Nashville, Tenn., T. W. Webb, G. 
Patterson, I. M. Whittington and 8S. B. Cristy, of Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 





Arkansas. 

Baucum—The Fairman Lumber & Shingle Company has 
been succeeded by the Baucum Lumber Company. 

Corning—The Black & Walk Store & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Black & Arnold Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Newton—-The C. S. Norman Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Tucker—H. A. Bowman has engaged 
lumber business. 


in the hardwood 


California. 
Santa Ana—Pease & Henderson have engaged in the lum- 
ber and planing mill business. 
Wengler—The Big Bend Wood & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by J. H. Buick, M. Wengler, H. Bass, 
M. V. Buick and L, F. Bass, with capital stock of $50,000. 


Colorado. 


Sellevue—The Bellevue Lumber Company 
ceeded by the Bellevue Mercantile Company. 


has been sue- 


Connecticut. 
Derby—Richard Murphy will open a yard. 
Florida. 
Punta Gorda—Huckeby & Son have sold out to R. C. 
Edson & Co. 
Georgia. 


Brunswick—E. H. Buzzell has opened an office. 

Valdosta—The Hutchinson Lumber & Supply Company 
will move from Cordele here about April 1. 

Waycross—The Waycross Shingle Company 
lished a mill. 


has_ estab- 


Illinois. 
Alexis—-Walter Mann has purchased a lumber yard. 
Bradley—Schumacher, Knickerbocker & Co. have been 
succeeded by Perry A. Farley. 


Chicago—BE. KE. Naugle & Co. 
the BE. Kk. Naugle Tie Company. 

Deland—T. I. Bondurant is out of business. 

Libertyville—Wright & Son have been 
Wright Bros. 

Murphysboro—The Turk Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Potomac—J. B. Moss has engaged in the lumber business. 

Stewardson—J. F. Bauer has been succeeded by J. F. 
Bauer & Son. 

Waukegan—The F. C. Wilbur Lumber Company has in- 
creased capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Whitehall—Dillman Bros. have sold out to the Worces- 
ter Lumber Company. 


have been succeeded by 


succeeded by 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis—D. S. Menasco has sold out to the Southern 





Product Company. -Sydney I. Russell, secretary of the 
Russell Lumber Company, died on March 9. 

Joy—D. Dickinson has been suceeded by D. Dickinson 
& Co. 


Milan—Arkenburg & Co. are out of business. 

New Palestine—KEdward P. Scott has been succeeded by 
the New Palestine Lumber Company. 

South Bend—Charles G. Powell will retire from the lum- 
ber department of Studebaker Bros.’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and be succeeded, April 1, by EB. C. Miller. 

Wingate—I. N. Henry has been succeeded by Henry Bros. 

Indian Territory. 

Durant—The Chocktaw Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated by B. C. Epperson and C. J. Skin- 
ner, with capital stock of $20,000. 

Bartlesville—The W. O. Whitney Lumber & Grain Com- 
pany has engaged in business. 


lowa. 

Barnes—J. R. Moore is out of business. 

Cedar—R. J. Woody recently began business. 

Clinton—S. H. Cook has engaged in the commission lum- 
ber business. 

Des Moines—The Des Moines Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Dubuque—The Hagge-Metz Manufacturing Company has 
incorporated with oo stock of $15,000. 

Eldon—S. C. Ross has sold out to BE. A. Eastman. 

Fort Dodge—The Willis Lumber Company, of Webster 
City, will open a tcl gr about April 1. 

Laurel—C. R. Morse Co. have been succeeded by H. 
Jackman. 

Manila—H. A. Quinn & Co. have been succeeded by Isaac 
Hird. 

Marathon—The Wilson-Wells Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

New Hartford—J. A. Cousins has sold out. 

New Virginia—Killan Bros. & Smith are putting in a 
yard. 

West Liberty—John A. Bolton has sold out to A. L. Dice 
& Co. 

Pocahontas—The Stilson-Ferguson Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 


Kansas. 


Bison—Humburg & Ahrens have been succeeded by Hum- 
burg & Picken. 
Elmo—M. BE. Boyd has sold out to John W. Asling. 
New Murdoch—-W. M. Vond & Co. have engaged in busi- 
ness. 
Reserve—W. D. Easley & Co. have been succeeded by 
Boose & Co. 
Kentucky. 
Central City—G. Jennings & Son have engaged in the 
lumber business. 
Franks—John H. rank has sold out to J. Chancelor. 
Louisiana. 
Bayou Portage-—-Adolph Poitevant has sold out to Du- 


Buisson Bros. 
Lake Providence—The Providence Lumber Company has 
sold out to Joseph L. Fischer. 


Maine. 

Robbinston—The Frontier Packing Company has been 
organized to deal in lumber and merchandise with capital 
stock of $6,000. 

Whiting—W. W. Crane & Co. have bought out L. J. Lin- 
coln. 

Massachusetts. 


Beverly—Ilriend, Copp & Co. have been succeeded by A. 
W. Copp & Co. 

Boston—The Bay. State Lumber oes is out of busi- 
ness.——-The Carey Company, of Raleigh, N.-C., has opened 
n office. 
. Caryville—Metcalf & Nugent Bros. have dissolved part- 
nership. The business is continued by I. B. Metealf. 

Gloucester—J. Fritz Babson has engaged in the commis- 
sion lumber business. % 

Michigan. 

Corunna—John Wilson has been succeeded by W.- H. 

Wilson & Co. 


Detroit—The Craddock Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Union Box & Lumber Company. 

Escanaba—The Escanaba Lumber Company has engaged 
7 business, making specialties of cedar posts, poles, shin- 
gles ete. 

Lake Odessa—Braden Bros. have sold out to George Pea- 


ody. 
Masonville—The Masonville Hoop Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Escanaba Lumber Company. 
Onaway—Williams & Van Houten have sold saw mill to 
R. H. Cate and 8. C. Benedict. 


Minnesota. 

Albert Lea—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold out 
to J. C. Brainard & Co. 

Barry—John McRae has sold out. 

Brown's Valley—O. Gunderson has changed name to the 
Gunderson Lumber Company. 

Duluth—P. C. Ouelette will be succeeded by the Ouelette- 
Baxter Company. 

Evansville—J. S. Johnson has purchased a yard and will 
engage in kusiness as the Evansville Hardware & Lumber 
Company. 

Huntley—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold yard 
to the C. L. Colman Lumber Company. 

Mayer—Gongoll Bros. have opened a yard. 

Minneapolis—The Oregon Milling Company has been in- 
corporated by William C. Spottswood, R. J. Vanderlip and 
A. T. Sielken to operate in Oregon.———The Warehouse & 
Builders’ Supply Company has been succeeded by the 
Superior Manufacturing Company. 

New York Mills—The Dower Lumber Company has bought 
the yard operated and owned by J. C. Winslow. 

Osakis—W. A. Yates has sold out. 

Raymond—The Raymond Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

St. Paul—The Mississippi Lumber & Coal Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 


Mississippi. 

Blanton—The Cooley Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Kubank—W. F. Green has purchased a controlling !nterest 
in the Eubank Lumber Company. 

Jackson—W. H. Johnson has established a planing mill. 
——tThe Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Company will double 
capacity of plant. : 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Fulton & Libbey Company, of Minne- 
apolis, has established a branch here under the style of 
the Libbey & Fulton Company. 

Madison—I‘rank Craver has sold out to A. C. Frank. 

Oronogo—Grotewohl & Price are out of business. 

St. Louis—Charles G. Powell and 8S. H. Fulerton, of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, have formed a partner- 
ship and will operate here as the Fullerton-Powell Lumber 
Company. 

Steelville—Frank Bonnell has established a saw mill. 

Worth—The Worth Lumber Company has sold out to W. 
H. Day jr., of Dubuque, who will operate as the Worth City 
Lumber Yard. 


Montana. 
Billings—Walton & Davis have sold out to McGregor & 
Thompson. 
Nebraska. 


Ashland—S. R. McLeran is out of business. 

Curtis—A. E. Siegner has sold out to the Barnett Lum- 
ber Company. 

Elk Creek—C. R. Smith & Sons have sold out. 

Linecoln—The Burruss-lrancis Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Francis & Kincaide Lumber Company,_—— 
Burruss & Son have engaged in Business.——R. M. Tidball 
has engaged in the retail business. 

Mount Clare—Casler & White have been succeeded by 


Bowman & Estep. 
New York. 


Canastota—Peckham & Drew have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by Alfred Drew. 

Castorland—The Barnes Lumber Company is moving its 
plant from here to Wilmington, N. C. 

Dunkirk——-West & Knight have dissolved partnership, 
Knight withdrawing. 

Oswego—Jessmore & Co. have been succeeded by Jessmore 
& Neal. 

Schenectady—The Madden Lumber Company has opened 
a branch yard. 

North Dakota. 

Oakes—The Gull River Lumber Company has sold out 

to the L. Lamb Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 


Belle Center—The Belle Center Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by M. L. Mains. 

Cambridge—A. C. Oliver has been succeeded by Oliver & 
Patterson. 

Cleveland—F. H. Smeed & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Smeed Box Company. 

Cincinnati—The Rodman & Ringemann Company is out of 
business. 

Columbus—F. M. 
Lumber Company. 

Columbus Grove—John M. Crawford has been succeeded 
by Crawford & Light. 

Sidney—D. Oldham is out of business. 

Toledo—tTrotter & Hanson have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by David Trotter.———-The Buck- 
eye Screen Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000 by S. R. MacLaren, H. C. Sprague, H. C. 
Mearkle, A. M. Smith and B. H. Whitney. 

West Jefferson—Gallagher & Murray have been succeeded 


by John Murray. 
Oklahoma. 
Titus has engaged in the lumber busl- 


Koons has sold out to the Capital 


Cherokee—-J. A. 


ness. 
Guthrie—The Ward Lumber Company has engaged in busi- 
ness. 
McLoud—A. Ketcham is out of business here. 
Oregon. 
Ashland—H. 8S. Hicks has been succeeded by the Ashland 


Manufacturing 
of $10,000, 

Cascade Locks—S. H. Russell, formerly of the Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Company, has bought an interest In the 
Story & Kaeppler Lumber Company. 


Company, incorporated with capital stock 


Pennsylvania. 

Clarke’s Summit—-Hufford & Litts have been succeeded by 
Shippey & Litts. 

Germantown—M. W. Jones has established a retail yard. 

Lamonaville—Lamona Bros. are out of business. The 
Valley Lumber Company is out of. business. 
oe Kulp Kline have been succeeded by Isalah 

. Kulp. 

Washington—The Dunbar & Wallace Lumber Company is 
being organized and will begin business on April 1, 


South Dakota. 
Columbia— George W. Waring & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Shand Builders’ Supply Company. 
Lily-—O. A. Fossum has sold out to J. H. Eggen & Co. 


Tennessee. 
Bristol-—R. F. Wagner has established a planing mill. 
Centerpoint—The H. Wright Stave Company has removed 
from Huntingdon here. 
Fayetteville—The Standard Hoo 
corporated by H. M. Eakin, J. J. 
G. Cunningham and J. M. Bakin. 


Company has been In- 
oach, Charles Harms, T. 
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Harriman—Watts & Ewing have been succeeded by Ben- 
jamin Ewing. 

Nashville—The Dews Lumber Company has engaged in 
Yusiness. 

Shelbyville—Murray & Habberline have started a hoop 
and heading factory. 

Tester—W. G. McCain has been succeeded by W. G. Me- 
Cain & Sons. 

Texas. 


Athens—The Athens Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Longview—The Cherokee Lumber Company _has_ been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $5,000 by W. F. Young, 
E. C. Taylor, R. R. Chaney and others. 

Stephenville—Higganbotham & Co. are opening a yard. 

Terrell—Welborn & Elliott have engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business. 

Wallisville—The Wallisville Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Z. W. Cannon. 


Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The Granite Lumber Company will be 
incorporated by N. J. Hanson, Edward Laird and Joseph B. 
Jenson, to succeed the Pacific Lumber Company. 

Virginia. 

Burkeville—J. D. Bradshaw, of J. L. Bradshaw & Co., is 
dead. 

Roanoke—The Roanoke Planing Mill & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated by Charles L. Bush, M. L. Fellows, 
W. P. Nininger, M. F. Carner and L. B. Taylor. 


Washington. 


Milan—H. Coleman has established a saw mill. The 
Davis Mill Company is out of business. 

Puyallup—D, R. Laycock has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Pullman—The Artesian Mill & Lumber Company is out of 
business. The Palouse River Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

pokane—Kroetch Bros. have engaged in the white pine 
business. 

Summit—The Simpson Logging Company has sold shingle 
mill to Char'es L. Lewis. 

Tacoma—McPhee & McGinnity have opened an office. 


West Virginia. 


Elkins—The Raine-Andrews Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $200,000. 

Keith—Smith Bros. have established a hardwood saw 
mill. 

Grafton—Gramm & Magill have dissolved partnership. 

Parkersburg—A. P. Clark & Co. are out of business. 


Wisconsin. 


Almond—The Kellog Bros. Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Ashland—The Hobbs-Ruggles Agency has engaged in the 
timber and mining land business. 

Cushing—Peterson & Dahlberg have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by A. C. Dahlberg. 

Endeavor—William H. Moss has sold out to the Kellogg 
Bros. Lumber Company ; also at Packwaukee. 

Edmonds—G. H. Mowatt has been succeeded by G. H. 
Mowatt & Co. 

Green Bay—Mrs. J. Dobrey has been succeeded by Emil 
Dobrey. 

Janesville—D. K. Jeffris has been absorbed by the Jeffris 
Company, incorporated with capital stock of $150,000. 

Jeffris—D. K. Jeffris has been succeeded by the Jeffris 
Company. 

Madison—N. Frederickson & Sons have been succeeded 
by A. D. & J. V. Frederickson. 

Maiden Rock—W. J. Maxwell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Maiden Rock Furniture company. 

Maple—Hall & Munson, of Bay Mills, Mich., will engage 
in business here. 

River Falls—F. M. Ulrich has sold out his interest in the 
business of Ulrich & Anderson. The business will be con- 
tinued by J. Z. Anderson & Co. 

Stanley—Colby Bros. have engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Viola—E. BH. Stowe has been succeeded by M. G. Ripley. 
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NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Decatur—John Cathcart will build a hardwood saw mill. 
Fayette—W. G. Van Buskirk will build a saw mill. 
Munford—J. M. Walker will erect a saw mill. 
Arkansas. 
- roca Drew Lumber Company is building a new 
mill, 


California. 


Visalia—J. H. Hubbs and O. C. McKernan will establish 
a planing mill. 
Florida. 


De zentek Springs—Bach, Rogers & Co. will rebuild 
saw mill. 
Tampa—Jetton & Dekle will build saw and shingle mills. 
Georgia. 
Broxton—E. R. Moore has completed a saw mill. 


Idaho. 
Harrison—Kroetch Bros., late of Grand Island, Neb., will 
build a saw mill. 
Payette—Cobban & Casey will build saw mill here; also 
at Emmett and Horseshoe Bend. 
Louisiana. 
Plaquemine—Eli 8. Moorman has completed rebuilding 
his oar plant. 
Urania—The Urania Lumber Company has completed a 
modern saw mill. 
Zwolle—The Sabine Lumber Company is building a new 
saw mill. 
Maine, 
preen—Pageen Rich and Salmon Record will build a saw 
mill. 
Maryland. 
Thomas Run—The Lee & Finney Company will rebuild 


saw mill. 
Michigan. 
Onaway—Shelley Hutchinson will build a mill. 
Minnesota. 
Carlton—Sauntry, Cain & Co. are building a new band 
saw mill. 
Tower—F. R. Webber will establish a saw mill. 
Pinecreek—J. Brom, of Dodge, Wis., and partner, will 
build a hardwood saw mill. 
Mississippi. 
Jackson—The Crescent Lumber Company will double its 
present capacity. 
New York, 
Norwich—-E. J. Elliott will establish a planing mill. 


North Carolina. 

Shelby—Washburn & Co. will establish a woodworking 
ep te Thompson & Gantt will build a sash and door 
actory. 

Washington—The Walling Lumber Company will add a 
planing mill. 





Oregon. 


Needy—Bagby Bros. have completed a saw mill. 
Portland—The Portland Lumbering & Manufacturing 
Company will add a box factory to its plant. 


Pennsylvania. 
| tacit H. Gehr & Co. will establish a planing 
mill. 


South Carolina. 
Darlington—Walter Dargan will establish a lumber yard. 
Columbia—The Southern Manufacturing Company will 
build a woodworking factory. 


Tennessee. 


Bristol—-R. F. Wagner is building a new planing mill. 

Ducktown—The Tennessee Cooperage Company has estab- 
lished a plant. 

Lebanon—The Strong-Nolen Manufacturing Company has 
established 8 planing mill. 

Shelbyville—Murray & Hubberlin are building a hoop and 
heading factory. 

Taylors—Tubb & Butler, of Sparta, are building a spoke 
factory. ge rre 

Virginia. 

Roanoke—The Roanoke Planing Mill & Lumber Company 

will build a three-story brick planing mill. 
Washington. 

Centralia—E. Blakeslee and H. W. Stuchell will build a 
new saw mill. 

Fairhaven—Nether, Ross & Co. will establish a shingle 
mill. 

Sumas—The Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company 
has built a new shingle mill. 

Wisconsin. 
Herbster—The Two States Hardwood Company has built 


a saw mill. : ¥ 
British Columbia. 
acacia li. Heaps & Co. are building a new saw 
mill. 





nore 


- Trouble. 


UPHOLDS THE ASSOCIATION. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., March 16.—A rather celebrated case 
came to an end in the United States circuit court at 
Tacoma yesterday. It was the suit of S. A. Gibbs & 
Co. vs. the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association for $52,000 damages alleged to have 
been sustained by the plaintiffs. 

The case was of more than ordinary importance to 
associations, as it involved the question of right of 
closing down mills, of refusing to sell to alleged price 
cutters, of fixing and maintaining prices and of the 
posting of the trade as to the status of same. 

The reason the case was heard in the United States 
court was because the interstate commerce act was al- 
leged to have been violated, i. e., the restraining of inter- 
state commerce. 

After a three days’ session Judge Ballinger threw the 
case out of court without the shingle association put- 
ting one witness on the stand. 

On October 21, 1899, the executive committee of the 
shingle association met in Seattle and adopted a set of 
resolutions condemning the action of certain alleged 
price cutters, mentioning among others S. A. Gibbs & 
Co., and asking the mills not to sell them shingles. 8. A. 
Gibbs & Co. brought suit in the superior court of King 
county, but afterward had the same transferred to the 
United States circuit court, alleging damages of $17,- 
400, which, according to the interstate commerce act, 
would entitle judgment for three times the amount, or 
$52,000. Only four of the defendants were served with 
summons, E. J. McNeely, president; Michael Earles, 
vice president ; David McVay, treasurer, and Victor H. 
Beckman, secretary. The attorneys*for the association 
demurred and Judge Hanford sustained the demurrer 
on three counts, but allowed plaintiff to bring action on 
the fourth, which related to a circular sent broadcast 
by the association. 

The judge held that the association was not a trust; 
that it had a right to fix and maintain prices; that it 
had a right to refuse to sell amy one whom it saw fit, 
an din a very strong decision indorsed the association. 

The case on Tuesday-last was brought up before Judge 
Ballinger, of Portland, and went before a jury of which 
nine were farmers. The judge plainly showed from the 
start that he favored the association’s side but gave the 
plaintiff every opportunity to prove that interstate busi- 
ness had beer interferde with. Only four witnesses 
were placed on the stand by the prosecution, S. A. 
Gibbs, 8. A. Gibbs, jr., Henry Carstens and Victor H. 
Beckman. When these had been examined the associa- 
tion moved a non-suit, the judge instructed the jury so 
to render and the trial came to an end yesterday morn- 
ing without one witness for the defense being placed on 
the stand. Judge Ballinger held that the case did not 
come within the jurisdiction of his court. The circular 
itself was not libelous when it referred to price cutters— 
the term being so used by plaintiff himself. He stated 
that as far as interstate commerce is concerned the act 
of congress made combinations that interfere with inter- 
state trade unlawful and provided that persons injured 
by such combinations might recover damages. 

“The combination in the case under consideration,” 
said he, “was wholly a state association and was estab- 
lished to control the manufacture and sale of shingles 
wholly in the state, not affecting interstate commerce di- 
rectly. The manufacturers sold their product in Wash- 
ington to persons who bought it for resale in this state 
and others. The parties who transferred it outside the 
state formed a distinct combination. Congress does not 
regulate commerce that goes wholly within a state, and 
manufacturers may make their own regulations and 
prices. They may intend the eventual sale of their pro- 
duct outside the limits of the state, but so long ag they 
do not actually sell it in another state Shemativen they 





are within the law. Thus a farmer who sells his wheat 
in Washington may know that it will be resold .to other 
states; nevertheless he is not responsible for. such sale.” 


A PROTRACTED MICHIGAN SUIT. 


Sacinaw, Micu., March 20.—In the United States 
district court last week Mrs. Frances M. Brown, daugh- 
ter of the late William White, of Boston, asked an 
injunction restraining Frank W. Fletcher and Allen M. 
Fletcher, executors of the Fletcher estate of Alpena, 
from disposing of the funds in their charge, the residue 
of the estate in the hands of the executors being $49,000. 
This case renews a legal contest which has been waged 
twenty-five years at an immense outlay of legal talent, 
money and time. More than fifty years ago Thomas 
Campbell, of Massachusetts, entered into some business 
dealings with George N. Fletcher. Investments were 
made in pine lands in Michigan. Subsequently Mr. 
Campbell died. He had been advanced money for his 
Michigan investment by William White. To secure his 
claim it is alleged that White entered into close busi- 
ness dealing with Mr. Fletcher. The latter managed 
the business and from time to time made reports to 
White and the latter, it is claimed, advanced money to 
follow up the investments already made. His claims 
were supposed to include a quarter interest in the pine 
lands and a half interest in what is now the city of 
Alpena. Mr. White dropped dead in 1873. The execu- 
tors of the estate asked an accounting from Mr. Fletcher, 
but the latter denied that there was any partnership. 
While in Boston in 1874 service was obtained upon him 
and the long legal fight inaugurated. During all of 
the intervening years the chancery court in Massachu- 
setts has been trying to reach a decision. Mr. Fletcher 
is dead, but the contest is now revived in Michigan and 
no one is able to forecast the finish. 





A SUIT’S GRACEFUL ENDING. 


New Orveans, La., March 19.—The receivership pro- 
ceedings in the case of William T. Murray vs. The New 
Orleans Cypress Company, instituted some weeks ago, 
were discontinued last week, the plaintiff requesting this 
disposition of the case through his attorneys. The fol- 
lowing order, upon the motion made by Mr. Murray’s 
attorneys, was entered by the court: 


W. T. Murray vs. Charles H. Ruddock et al.—On motion 
of Saunders & Gurley, of counsel for W. T. Murray, and 
on suggesting that mover is satisfied from an investigation 
that all of the averments of his petition alleging or sug- 
gesting gross misconduct, breach of trust or any other 
improper conduct or mismanagement of said Charles H. 
Ruddock, T. H. McCarthy and C. N. Burton are fully shown 
to be without foundation, and are not justified by the facts, 
it is ordered that this suit be discontinued. 





NOTES. 

Mead & Speer, of Pittsburg, Pa., have brought suit 
against J. W. Jaco, J. Kid Ritenour, H, C. Bird, J. T. 
Trader, M. A. Keifer and H. F. Detwiler, of Uniontown, 
Pa., for failure on the part of the defendants t6 fulfill 
a contract made with the plaintiffs on July 26, 1898, 
by which the former sold to Mead & Speer some poplar 
lumber on a 2,240-acre tract in Braxton county, West 
Virginia, estimated to be about 4,000,000 feet. The 
timber was to be cut by T. M. Mitchell, agent, and the 
contract to be completed in four years and all orders 
for lumber from Mead & Speer were to be filled 
promptly. Mitchell furnished the plaintiffs about 
855,000 feet for which payment was made and in Septem- 
ber, 1899, he motified them that he intended to take his 
mills away, which he did and has since refused to cut 
the rest of the lumber, though repeated demands have 
been made on the defendants to have them carry out 
the contract. Mead & Speer allege that they have car- 
ried out their part of the contract and that by failure 
of the defendants to comply with theirs they have suf- 
fered a loss of $22,000, mI they claim as damages. 

J. R. Lawton & Son, of Toledo, Ohio, have assigned 
for the benefit of creditors to Robert W. Barton. No 
statement of liabilities accompanies the assignment, but 


it is estimated that they will be about $35,000 amd the 


assets, $20,000. 


It is reported that a receiver has been asked for the 
firm of E. M. Holliday & Co., of Wheeling, W. Va. It 
is understood that the assets of the concern far exceed 
its liabilities. Mr, Holliday’s ill health and dissatis- 
faction of stockholders with the conduct of the business 
are the causes assigned for the application. 

A dispatch from Pittsburg, Pa., dated March 20, ad- 
vises that L. D. Strauss and L. L. Satler, doing busi- 
ness as Strauss, Satler & Co., and the Pittsburg Lumber 
Company, on that date filed a petition in bankruptcy in 
the United States district court. The liabilities are 
stated as having been estimated at $100,000, with no 
assets. 

PPP OOo 


The “C. A.” Wood Preserver. 


The southwestern representative of the LUMBERMAN 
met Harry H. Gerhard the other day on the Southern 
Pacific train. Mr. Gerhard represents the “C. A.” wood 
preserver, headquarters of which are at Austin, Tex. 
This preserver is manufactured in Germany and has an 
excellent reputation throughout the southwest among 
the retail lumberman, many of whom handle it and 
carry it in stock at their yards. Mr. Gerhard stated 
that one of the large yellow pine mills in the gulf 
section was considering the advisability of building @ 
special dry kiln for the purpose of testing the “C. A.” 
wood preserver, and if successful would use large quan- 
tities of the chemical for the preservation of certain 
lines of manufactured yellow pine lumber. It is more 
thar probable that with the increasing demand for 
yellow pine more attention will be given in the future 
than in the past to wood preserving chemicals, and Mr. 
Gerhard expects a large trade from this direction within 
the next few years. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Details of Reduced Rail Rates for the Coast—Washington Lumber Traffic for a Month—Ocean 
Rafting Statistics—British Columbia Efforts at Tariff Retaliation—A New Coast 
Organization—Price Readjustment in Oregon—Activity in California. 





TRADE AT TACOMA. 


Tacoma, WasH., March 16.—The sash and door market 
is active with steady prices and an increasing general 
demand from outside points. ; 

On Thursday Wheeler, Osgood & Co. received a cargo 
shipment of 500,000 feet of California redwood, said 
to be the first cargo shipment of redwood received on 
Puget sound since 1892, and it is generally regarded 
as a good indication of the general business prosperity 
which prevails in the trade. 

The Northern Pacific railway has announced a reduc- 
tion in rates which may benefit the local trade and may 
not. Heretofore the car rate to eastern Washington 
and to the Palouse country has been 25 cents and this 
rate is reduced to 20 cents. A similar 5-cent reduction 
is made from Tacoma to Washington Columbia river 
points. Heretofore the latter rate has been 20 cents, 
and this is reduced to 15 cents. The reduction amounts 
to about $1.50 a thousand on common lumber and gives 
Tacoma lumbermen a chance to compete with the native 
wood in these two sections, although small mills along 
the line will probably continue to undersell the Puget 
sound mills. 

The February report of the collector of customs for 
the Puget sound district shows the total exports from 
the twelve cities of the sound to have been $2,115,369, of 
which Tacoma alone exported $1,267,419. Lumber ex- 

orts from the whole district for February aggregated 
13,906,000 feet, valued at $156,512, in addition to which 
1,120,000 shingles were exported, valued at $1,719. The 
collector of customs has also prepared a special report 
showing that lumber exports from Puget sound to the 
Philippine islands during the year 1900 amounted to 
3,893,000 feet, valued at $39,062. 

During 1900 rail shipments for February and Janu- 
ary from the entire state of Washington over the North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern and Canadian Pacific roads 
aggregated 46,260,000 feet of lumber. During January 
and February of 1901 lumber shipments from this state 
over the same roads aggregated only 37,335,000 feet. 
For these same two months of 1901 shingle shipments 
aggregated 402,150,000 pieces, as against 396,750,000 
for the same period of last year. During January 
and February, 1901, these three railroads hauled out of 
the state of Washington 2,681 cars of shingles and 
2,489 cars of lumber. During 1900 they hauled out 
2,645 cars of shingles and 3,084 cars of lumber in the 
same period. . 

Forty-four cargoes of lumber were shipped from 
Grays Harbor during 1900 to foreign ports, including 
the Hawaiian islands. The aggregate value of these 
cargoes was $261,414.40. Thirty-three of the vessels 
loaded at the Aberdeen mills; ten at the E. K. Wood 
mill at Hoquiam, and one at Cosmopolis. ; 

Inquiries for lumber from foreign countries are in- 
creasing and a number of large cargo shipments are in 
prospect. The demand from Australia is particularly 
good and has been, although the charter rate is firm and 
high. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has 
two large cargoes now loading at its docks for Austra- 
lia and has this week also chartered an American schoon- 
er to take another cargo to Australia. Inquiries are 
received from South Africa and although a number of 
cargo shipments were made to that country last year, 
1901 is likely to show a considerable increase. 

The British ship Dumbarton sailed from Port Gam- 
ble this week with 1,585,000 feet of Inmber for Algoa 
bay. The British steamship Port Albert has been char- 
tered to carry a large cargo of lumber from Port Lud- 
low to Port Pirie. During the past week the American 
schooners Lottie Bennett and the Glendale have sailed 
with cargoes from the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill at 
Old Town. The Lottie Bennett carried 520,000 feet of 
lumber and 226,000 lath, besides a large quantity of tel- 
egraph poles, all consigned to San Pedro. The Glendale 
carried 391,000 feet of lumber consigned to Oakland. 

Four or five cargoes of props are to be shipped from 
Puget sound this summer for use in the mines of Mexico. 

@ props are not manufactured timber but sticks as 
they are found and are admirably suited for mine pur- 
poses, 

, The mill of the Centralia Shingle Company, Centra- 
lia, Wash., was entirely destroyed by fire March 9. The 
fire ig supposed to have originated around the furnace. 
The loss is estimated at $6,000, with insurance of $2,000. 
The dry kiln located near the mill escaped unharmed. 
The mill was the largest in its vicinity and will be 
rebuilt at once. 

The Chicago Commercial Club will be the guests of 
the city of Tacoma on Friday, March 22, and will be 
treated to a novel entertainment. A reception com- 
mittee will meet the visitors after they leave Seattle in 
the early morning and the party will go to one of the 
8t. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s logging camps 
and investigate logging as it is carried on in the state 
of Washington. The entire party will lunch at the 
camp in true lumber jack style and will return to Ta- 
coma at 1 o’clock. Upon reaching the city the visitors 
Will be escorted to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s mills and will be shown over the finest plant on 

© Pacific coast. They will afterwards inspect the 
Water front and in the evening, following an informal 
Feeeption, will leave for Portland. The above program 





was arranged with the courtesy of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company. 

Harry McCormick, of the McCormick Lumber Com- 
pany, of McCormick, Wash., was in the city during the 
week. 

E. M. Salling and R. Hanson, of Salling, Hanson & 
Co., of Grayling, Mich., have both been in Taeoma during 
the week, on a tour of the North Pacific coast. The 
firm is interested in considerable timber in this state. 

A beautiful little pamphlet, made up of a little neat 
descriptive matter and a number of fine engravings tied 
together with silk ribbon, is sent out by the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash. It is 
one of the most charming little brochures that has been 
issued by a lumber concern in a long while, and pictori- 
ally represents the timber of the coast and the logging 
and mill methods used to fit it for market. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Everett, WAsu., March 16.—M. Chamberlain, recently 
Seattle representative of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, has severed his connection 
with that concern and is now superintendent of the 
Page Lumber Company, of Buckley. 

The new mill of the Miracle Lumber Company, Sno- 
homish, is nearing completion. Both lumber and shin- 
gles will be manufactured. 

The Robertson Raft Company states that in the last 
three years it has landed at San Francisco 3,356,722 
lineal feet of piling. The total number of piles was 
55,988, contained in seven rafts. Five were shipped from 
the Columbia river and the others from West Seattle. 
The last, by far the largest, contained 741,300 lineal 
feet. 

Ballard is to have three new mills added to the 
present half score. King Bros. expect to build a dou- 
ble block shingle mill near the city dock; J. W. Me- 
Donald and the Matheson Mill Company will also build 
mills near the head of the bay. 

The Moore Mill Company, of Blaine, is building a saw 
mill and box factory and has a contract to supply fish 
boxes for the Pacific American Fisheries Company which 
will take its entire output of boxes. 

It is reported that the Panel & Folding Box Company, 
of Hoquiam, has applied for a receiver. 

The Puget Mill Company, of Port Gamble, recently 
sold a piece of timber land to the Sterling Mill Company, 
Machias, which, after allowing for waste land and water, 
netted $100 an acre for the timber, the highest price 
ever paid in Washington. 

The Ricker Shingle Company is building a new mill 
on the Seattle & International near Acme. A 2-mile 
flume will bring the timber to the mill. 





IN NORTHWESTERN IDAHO. 

Harrison, IpaAno, March 20.—The outlook for lumber- 
ing at this city and Coeur d’Alene is very promising, 
and it is estimated that during the coming sawing sea- 
son 500,000 feet a day will be sawed. The St. Joe 
Lumber Company’s mill and Fred Grant’s mill, now 
building, will have a capacity of 50,000 and 75,000 
feet daily, respectively. The D. R. Cameron Company 
has made extensive improvements at its mill and during 
the summer intends to run night and day. 

Cox & Murphy have put in about 4,000,000 feet for the 
D. R. Cameron Company, and Mr. Whitney about 6,000,- 
000 feet for the Coeur d’Alene Company. About 30,000,- 
000 feet have been put in at different camps on the St. 
Joe, St. Maries and Coeur d’Alene rivers and on the 
lake. 

A petition has been circulated to throw open the 
Coeur d’Alene reservation for settlement, and if the 
bill pass it will mean the opening up of several hun- 
dred thousand acres of pine and red fir. 





NEW COAST FREIGHT RATES. 


The Southern Pacific Company will shortly issue a 
new lumber tariff to the Missouri river, effective from 
all stations on the company’s line in Oregon to Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Atchison, Leav- 
enworth and all points in Kansas on the Missouri Pacific 
railway, except those stations on the Central Branch 
via Ogden in connection with the Rio Grande Western 
railway, Colorado Midland railway, Colorado & Southern 
railway, Denver & Rio Grande railroad, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railway and Missouri Pacific railway. 
The rate on fir timber, mining timbers, fir box shooks 
ete., in straight or mixed car lots, is 50 cents a hun- 
dred pounds; on lumber including box shooks, n. o. s., 
telegraph poles, lath, fence posts, ties, long timbers re- 
quiring more than one car, 55 cents; on shingles, wooden 
cross arms, wooden tank material, other than for box 
shooks ete., 60 cents a hundred pounds. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company has 
issued the following circular relative to shingle rates: 

A rate of 60 cents on shingles to Missouri river common 
points, Sioux City and south, Mississippi river common 
points north of Rock Island and Chicago common points, 
and a rate of 6214 cents to Mississippi river common points 
south of Rock Island, IIl., is apeiieanre from Seattle and all 
points north on the Great Northern and Seattle & Montana 
railways. Rates to points east of Chicago are based on the 
sum of the locals through Chicago. In other words, the 


rates on shingles from these points to the described territory 


are the same via the Great Northern and Spokane in connec- 
tion with the Unien Pacific as apply via other transcon- 
tinental lines; and would also call your attention to the 
fact that rates on shingles from Great Northern points 
described tc all points on the Union Pacific in Kansas have 
been recently reduced from 62% cents per 100 to 60 cents. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PorTLanD, Ore., March 16.—Nearly all of the big 
mills in this vicinity have agreed to a readjustment of 
lumber rates. With high priced logs and fierce com- 
petition scaling the profits down to extremely small 
proportions, the business has been far from satisfac- 
tory for a long time, and the agreement just made 
arranges for slight advances in some grades and a slight 
scaling of prices in others. There has also been a reduc- 
tion made in discounts which will aid materially in 
increasing the manufacturers’ share of the profits. The 
following companies have agreed to the readjustment: 
North Pacific Lumber Company, Jones Lumber Com- 
pany, Cone Bros., Inman, Poulsen & Co., East Side Lum- 
ber Company, Albina Lumber Company, Portland Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, Western Lumber Com- 
pany, and Eastern Lumber Company, of Portland; Booth- 
Kelley Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore.; Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil, Ore.; Curtis Lumber 
Company, of Eugene. A number of other mills in this 
vicinity have not agreed to the readjustment but are 
expected to maintain prices as there is a good demand 
which would stand living prices. 

Columbia river lumbermen are now tapping a logging 
district which a year ago was the exclusive preserve 
of the Willapa harbor mills. The Nasel country, one 
of the richest timber districts in Pacifie county, has 
been made tributary to the Columbia river by three 
different routes within the past year. The Benson Log- 
ging Company, of this city, has already completed a 
railroad into the Salmon creek valley and is extend- 
ing it into the upper Nasel region. The Grays Bay Log- 
ging Company has completed its road over the divide 
into the South Fork country and will commence hauling 
logs across to Grays river, a tributary of the Columbia, 
this week. The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
is arranging to put in a log slip at Nahcotta on Willapa 
bay and will take the logs from the water and haul 
them by rail to Ilwaco, on the Columbia, from which 
point they can be towed to the Columbia river mills. 

Lumber from the forests of Washington will be used 
to build the palace of a king, and the schooner Lille- 
bonne is now winging her way up the coast to load 
a full cargo at Grays harbor for the island of Tonga 
in the south seas. This island is ruled by a native 
king under a British protectorate, and the king has 
recently taken unto himself a wife and is celebrating 
her advent by preparing an Oregon fir palace which 
will lay in the shade anything that lifts its walls under 
the Southern Cross. 

The British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association has addressed petitions to the domin- 
ion government asking for the imposition of a duty on 
lumber and shingles entering Canada from the United 
States on a basis similar to the duty on Canadian lum- 
ber entering the United States. The association also 
asks for aid in the construction of lumber carrying ves- 
sels, which they regard as necessary in order to hold 
the business, so long as there are discriminations made 
by American owners against British Columbia ports. 
The excuse the American ship owners make for the 
alleged discrimination against the Canadian manufac- 
turers in the way of higher rates demanded for ships 
is that there are compulsory pilotage and hampering 
customs law on the Canadian side, but none on the 
American side of the Straits of Fuca. 

Preliminary work is under way for a 25-mile exten- 
sion of the Portland, Vancouver & Yakima railroad 
from its present terminus, about twenty miles east of 
Vancouver, Wash., through a heavy belt of timber to 
the St. Helens mining district. This extension would 
open up the finest timber district in Clark county and 
give Vancouver mills an almost inexhaustible supply 
of logs. The building of the proposed Portland & Puget 
Sound railroad would give this district rail communi- 
cation with the outside world and open up some good 
locations for mills. 

The Clatsop Mill Company took possession of the Smith 
mill at Ranier last week and will operate it until its 
own mill, which is to take the place of the one just 
burned at Astoria, is ready to operate. 

John J. Olson, of Ogden, Utah, has secured a site at 
Portsmouth, a suburb of Portland, and will build a 
basket and box factory and veneering plant. The plant 
will cost about $40,000 and will give employment to 
about 100 hands. The hardwoods of the Philippines are 
said to be specially adapted for veneer work and the 
new factory will receive its supply from across the 
Pacific. 

United States Forestry Expert A. J. Johnson is mak- 
ing a tour of the Willamette valley collecting an exhibit 
of hardwoods for the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo. 

The American bark Chehalis has cleared with 808,441 
feet of lumber for Freemantle, Australia. She was 
loaded at Simpson’s mill at Knappton, Wash. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company yesterday com- 
pleted the work of replacing its flume, which was car- 
ried out by the big freshet of February 16. 

The Ashland Manufacturing Company has purchased 
the Hicks lumber yard and saw mill on Neil creek, near 
Ashland, Ore., and about 1,600 acres of timber land 
which contains about 40,000,000 feet of sugar pine and 
fir. The company will incorporate under a new name 
in a few days. 

The Ingalls Bros. Lumber Company, at Centralia, 
Wash., has been dissolved, Theodore and Fred Ingalls 
retiring, and L. M. Springer and Ira Buck succeeding 
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to the business. Nearly 10,000,000 feet of lumber was 
converted into boxes on Grays harbor during 1900. 
There were forty-four cargoes of lumber dispatched from 
Grays harbor ports for foreign countries during 1900. 

An organization of the timbermen holding claims in 
the coast mountains west of Dallas, Ore., held a meet- 
ing at Dallas last Wednesday and organized for the 
mutual protection of their interests. George L. Haw- 
kins was elected president and A. L. Goodfriend secre- 
tary. An effort will be made to construct better trails 
or roads to their isolated holdings. 

The Weyerhauser syndicate is the heaviest taxpayer 
in Pacifie county, Washington, the taxes this year on 
their timber land holdings in the county amounting to 
$15,464, or one-fourth of the taxes of the entire county. 

Joseph Henquinet, of Marinette, Wis., with a party 
of timber seekers is looking up desirable locations in 
southern Oregon. 

Three of the Alaska salmon fleet are now in the river, 
picking up lumber, boxes etc. to be used in the far 
north, and at least three others are on the way here 
for similar cargoes. The Occidental is up at the Port- 
land Lumbering Company’s mill, and as soon as she is 
out of the way, the schooner J. M. Weatherwax will 
take her place, and will be followed by the American 
bark Kate Davenport, which was reported off the bar 
last evening. These three vessels are loading for the 
Alaska-Portland Packing Company. The steamer Des- 
patch is loading at the Clatsop mills for an Astoria 
packing company, which will operate in the far north 
this summer. 

H. G. Grady has just returned to this city after 
an extended trip through the orient looking up the 
lumber business for eastern parties. He states that the 
business at the present time, and in fact may be for a 
long time to come, is limited to public works, railroads 
etc., as the common people do not use lumber to any 
great extent. Mr. Grady says that two Chinamen 
will go to the mountains and at the end of a week 
return with a log as large as they can carry, and that 
they will spend the greater part of another week saw- 
ing it up into lumber. At the same time there is con- 
siderable business possible all the time in big cities 
like Hongkong, Canton and Shanghai, Portland dealers 
at the present time making some very heavy shipments 
to the latter point. 

Tillamook, Ore., is increasing its lumber business quite 
rapidly. ‘The schooner C. H. Wheeler sailed from there 
last Sunday with 500,000 feet and the steamer Acme 
a day later with 400,000 feet, both cargoes being for 
San Francisco, 

W. A. Brown has recently started a 50,000-foot mill 
in a fine cedar belt on Cedar creek, about thirty miles 
from Portland, and is hauling the product to, this city 
by team. ‘There is a good demand for cedar in this city, 
and Brown has a contract with one firm for over 
1,000,000 feet at from $30 to $35 a thousand. Cedar is 
becoming scarce in localities convenient to Portland, 
but the tract on which the Brown mill is sawing con- 
tains several hundred acres. 

The barkentine Chehalis will finish loading an 
800,000-foot cargo of lumber at Knappton this week, 
and will clear for Freemantle, Australia. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., March 16.—Recent notable de- 
velopments in redwood have been caused by the intro- 
duction of eastern capital and energy into Humboldt 
county manufacturing through the purchase of one of 
the large plants there by an eastern lumberman who 
intends to manufacture redwood and make money. Only 
the latest and most improved machinery will be used 
in the plant and only the most modern metheds will 
be tolerated in the office and business affairs of the 
new company. 

Redwood prices are about ready to advance and the 
new ones will be nearer what they should be, for 
manufacturers are now running their plants almost 
eolely for the middleman and the steamship owners. 
There should be at least $5 a thousand added to the 
present prevailing price lists in order to insure a liv- 
ing profit to the manufacturer and to offset the timber 
wastage on his acreage. Jt will come and March or 
the early part of April should see the revised schedule 
go into effect. 

Sugar pine interests are rushed with work in order 
to get ready for the latter part of the April start. 
The mills are repairing and adding to their plants and 
the season of 1901 will be a record breaker in every 
way. Prices are most encouraging and the eastern field 
for orders is rapidly enlarging. There are in some of 
the larger mills more orders than the plants can handle 
and this accounts for the additions and general im- 
provements to the machinery. All over the sugar pine 
zone the mills anticipate heavy runs of work which 
will even offset the record of 1900. It is a very satis- 
factory condition of trade that presents itself this month 
to the manufacturers of California. 

The redwood shingle situation is improving with the 
passing of each week and the yards all over the state 
are. making heavy preparations for the trade of the 
next few months. Eastern orders for redwood shingles 
are increasing in extent and frequency and the mills 
will be crowded before long so that extra running hours 
will necessarily be ordered. Prices are holding where 
they should be maintained. 

There will be renewed activity on the American river 
in the next few months owing to the introduction of 
new blood into the American River Land & Lumber 
Company. New methods have been projected and there 
will be a great deal of money taken out of the timber 
lands in that vicinity during the season of 1901. East- 
ern lumbermen have taken hold of the proposition and 


no funds will be spared to make the movement a suc- 
cess. 

The Albion Lumber Company is making excellent 
strides in the completion of its new mill plant which 
is being erected on the site of the one lately destroyed 
by fire. The company will soon be in an excellent posi- 
tion to handle all orders from the eastern states and 
in this city. The eastern trade will receive the most 
careful attention in the future and when the mill shall 
start up, about two months hence, no pains will be 
spared to make the output the best possible in quality 
and finish. 

The West Side Flume & Lumber Company reports a 
successful run for February and anticipates even a 
heavier record for March, as the mill is running now 
with far better returns than ever before in its his- 
tory. ‘The company is making heavy strides and will 
soon be one of the most important concerns in its part 
of the state. 

The mountain mills are hard at work on sugar and 
California white pine in order to get somewhere near 
the orders which came into their offices during the closed 
down season. There is not a single mill in this pine belt 
which is not assured of a heavy run of work during the 
coming season, which will open about the latter part of 
or the middle of next month. California white pine 
receives far better prices thar any other Pacific coast’ 
wood and is a beautiful white wood. Some years ago 
the redwood men of this state said they would not take 
as a gift a mill running this kind of timber, but there 
are not a few who would like to exchange nowadays and 
piace a little “to boot” into the pine mill owners’ hands. 

Scott & Van Arsdale report a very heavy year’s busi- 
ness ahead of their many mills and box factories. Some 
of their plants have not started up as yet, but this 
makes no difference with the local yards, which are the 
most completely stocked local yards handling soft woods. 
Seott & Van Arsdale, with White Bros., in the hard- 
wood line, have the two prominent yards of San Fran- 
cisco. Their methods are always up to the times, while 
their yard systems cannot be much improved upon. The 
redwood companies, especially the Union and Albion, 
have excellent yard facilities, but the remarks above 
refer to the pines rather than to redwood. 
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ASSOCIATIONS TO UNITE. 

SearrLe, WAsu., March 16.—A meeting of the South- 
western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Centralia last night for the purpose of 
deciding whether or not to amalgamate with the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The fol- 
lowing mills were represented: Prescott & Veness, of 
Winlock; McCormick Lumber Company, McCormick ; 
If. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia; Brown Bros., 
Napavine; Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick ; 
Kowler & Boyer Lumber Company, Centralia; Salzer 
Valley Lumber Company, Centralia; West Coast) Lum- 
ber Company, Centralia; Somerville Bros., Napavine; 
Bucoda Lumber Company, Bucoda, 

J. A. Veness presided and Frank Martin acted as sec- 
retary. 

Those present were in favor of joining the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the de- 
tails were left to the committee which is to go to Port- 
land with a similar committee from the former associa- 
tion, with the view of inducing the Oregon mills to 
oin. 

: The following committee to go to Portland was ap- 
pointed: J. A, Veness, W. C. Miles, 8. Somerville and 
N. J. Blagen. 

Common timber up to 14x14, 32-foot, was advanced 
25 cents and 1x4 to 2x4, 2x6 and 2x8 were advanced 50 
cents. Every mill reported orders on hand to last for 
thirty days. 

An association was formed in Portland a couple of 
weeks ago to meet a committee from this state to 
arrive at a mutual understanding in regard to prices 
and other things and also if feasible to join the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A meeting of 
the lumbermen of Washington and Oregon in pursuance of 
this plan, has been called for Hotel Portland next Fri- 
day. The following from the state of Washington will 
attend. 

On behalf of the rail trade, James E. Bell, of the Bell- 
Nelson Mill Company, Everett, and president of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; J. A. 
Veness, of Prescott & Veness, Winlock, and president of 
the Southwestern Washington Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; C. E. Hill, of the Tacoma Mill Company; George 
H. Emerson, of the Northwestern Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam; 8. Somerville, of Somerville Bros., Napavine; 
N. J. Blagen, of the Bucoda. Mill Company, and W. C. 
Miles, of the Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick. 
On behalf of the cargo trade, John A. Campbell, of. the 
Port Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakely; E. G. Ames, 
of the Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble, and C. F. 
White, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


The Great Northern railway line has agreed to make 
a series of tests of Washington fir lumber, in compari- 
son with white and yellow pine, at its experimental 
laboratory in St. Paul, Minn., provided the Pacific coast 
mill men will furnish the samples. The Washington 
fir manufacturers are anxious to demonstrate to the 
trade the value of their lumber, claiming for it a 
greater strength and durability than the varieties of 
pine with which it is brought into competition. 

It is reported that the Nevada-California-Oregon rail- 
way, at present a narrow gage road eighty miles in 
length, of which T. F. Dunaway is president, will be 
extended 130 miles to a point on the Southern Pacific, 


This would open up a new timber region in Nevada and 
Oregon. 

The Bellingham Bay Improvement Company, formerly 
at 22 Market street, San Francisco, Cal., has removed 
to its new offices, corner of California and Front streets, 
in that city. The entrance is at 204 Front street and 
the offices are on the second floor. 

The Grizzly Gulch tract of redwood timber lands, near 
Eureka, Cal., was sold by the Redwood Land & Invest- 
ment Company a few days ago to S. M. Stephenson, of 
Menominee, Mich., and Isaac Stephenson .and Henry 
Swart, of Marinette, Wis. The land includes about 
6,000 acres situated from six to ten miles from Hum- 
boldt Bay, in California. The timber grows straight 
and tall, averaging from 100,000 feet upwards to the 
acre. The price is said to have been $200,000. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At Beaumont, Tex., March 9. 
Officers :—— 
Snark, W. H. Norris. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. B. Goodhue. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, Kk. N. Ketchum. 
Bojum, M. I’. Parker. 
Scrivenoter, C. R. Wiess. 
Jabberwock, D. I. Chapin. 
Custocatian, S. B. Woodhead. 
Arcanoper, D. B. Parker. 
Gurdon, H. Y. Newsum. 
Initiates :— 
George Sidney Adams, Call, Tex. 
Charles James Claison, Beaumont, Tex. 
George Warren Garrett, Houston, Tex. 
Charles “Whole” Hole, Lake Charles, La. 
Ogden “Beer” Johnson, Lillard, Tex. 
Thomas Adams Stone, Call, Tex. 
Adolph ‘Pipe’? Weidmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wm. “Germany” Wilms, Beaumont, Tex. 
Hfonorary :— 
Horace Lynwood Blanchette, Beaumont, Tex. 
Charles Dredge Clark jr., Galveston, Tex. 
Charies August Hageman, Beaumont, ‘Tex. 
George Washington Kidd, Beaumont, ‘lex. 
James August Paulhamus, Beaumont, Tex. 
oo 


At Marionville, Pa., March 12. 
Officers :— 
Snark, William B. Linn. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, R. M. Morrison. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. C. Kepler. 
Bojum, W. If. Lucas. 
Scrivenoter, D. M. Nupp. 
Jabberwock, George R. Matson. 
Custocatian, W. A. Croasman. 
Arcanoper, S. Truman, 
Gurdon, IF, P. Plyler. 
Initiates :— 
Cornelius Washington Ansler, Marionville, Va. 
George “Apple Pie” Appleby, Jamestown, N. Y. 
John Scott Bell, Marionville, Pa. 
Joseph Cameron Campbell, Loleta, Da. 
Urban “Liberty” Bell, Marionville, Pa. 
Itugene Deloss Clough, McCrays, Pa. 
Silas Ralph Croasman, Red Cliff, Ia. 
Oliver Judson Diehl, Marionville, Pa. 
Kdwin Watson Vitzgerald, Nansen, Ha. 
Milton Eblerian Graybill, Marionville, Ia. 
St. Elmo “Dozen” Gross, Marionville, ia. 
John Harvey Hassinger, Barnes, Pa. 
Andrew Jackson McCray, McCrays, I’a. 
James Francis MeNeill, Sackett, Pa. 
Norman Daniel Matson, Brookville, Ia. 
Uriah Julian Matson, Falls Creek, la. 
William Jenks Matson, Loleta, Pa. 
Lewis Henry Mensch, Marionville, I’a. 
John William Miller, Nansen, Pa. 
Alfred Davidson Neill, Marionville, la. 
Krancis Marion Reck, McCrays, Pa. 
David Beech Shields, Marionville, Pa. 
Alva Elsworth Stonecipher, Marionville, I’a. 
Edward Casper Shields, McCrays, Pa. 
Kilmer Laughlin Sutton, Marionville, la. 
George ‘“lannhauser” Wagner, Marionville, la. 
Kugene Augustus Yetter, Marionville, la. 
The above splendid concatenation was held under the 
auspices of Vicegerent Snark W. J. I’. Saint, of Sharps- 
burg, Pa. 














Notes of the Order. 

On account of the date conflicting with the concatena- 
tion to be held at Valdosta, Ga., on April 8, Vicegerent 
b. B. Neal, of Savannah, Ga., has changed the date of 
his concatenation from April 9 to April 5. This change 
was made necessary by the fact that Snark Stillwell is 
compelled to be present at the Valdosta meeting of the 
Georgia Sawmill Association, along with several other 
prominent Savannah lumbermen. The date for the con- 
catenation at Valdosta has also been changed from that 
first named. It was originally intended to hold this 
meeting on the evening of April 9. This has now been 
changed to the evening of April 8, it having developed 
that on account of the peculiar railroad connections at 
Valdosta the great bulk of the members of the Georgia 
Sawmill Association will arrive on the afternoon and 
evening of April 8, and will want to get away for their 
several homes as soon as the meeting of the association 
closes on the afternoon of April 9. In connection with 
this meeting at Valdosta, Secretary F. E. Waymer, of 
the Georgia Sawmill Association, who is also a most 
enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, writes that he has ample ma- 
terial of the best quality in sight for a good class. 

Vicegerent Snark W. H. Norris, of Texas, has made 
some changes in the dates of his future concatenations. 
The correct dates are now as follows: Dallas on April 10 
and Galveston on April 25. Large classes are in pros 
pect at both points, and very enjoyable and successful 
meetings will no doubt be held. 

Vicegerent Snark B. B. Neal, of Savannah, Ga., has 
arranged for a concatenation in that city on April & 
though the date has not yet been definitely fixed. 

F. R. Seeley, of Ferguson, S. C., recently appointed 
Vicegerent Snark of South Carolina, will hold his first 
concatenation at Co!umbia, 8. C., on Wednesday, March 
27. Snark Stillwell and others from Savannah will g0 
up to Columbia to assist him. A good class has been 
arranged for and the meeting will be a most notable and 
enjoyable one, 
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Chemical Products of Wood. 


Paper No. 2 on the Economical Production of 
Forest By-Products. 








Destructive Distillation. 

When any wood is heated without the presence of 
air its organized’ structure is broken up and gas is 
evolved which passes off as smoke and the carbon of 
the wood remains as charcoal. What products will be 
carried off in the gas depends on the kind and char- 
acter of the wood; but among the useful products are 
wood alcohol, acetic acid and creosote, while if such 
a resinous wood as the southern longleaf yellow pine 
is used quite an amount of turpentine and rosin oils 
are obtained. 

Manufacture of Charcoal. 


The manufacture of charcoal is a very old industry, 
and formerly it was carried on in pits in the woods. 
Its principal use was in smelting operations, and it 
is still used largely for this purpose. At the present 
time the charcoal blast furnaces of Michigan and Wis- 
consin alone require the burning of about. 1,400 cords 
of wood a day. 

By-Products. 


Over 100 years ago it was known that the smoke 
from burning wood contained an acid which was called 
pyroligneous. This was the same acid which occurred 
in vinegar and works were established in France for 
the manufacture of wood vinegar and these works have 
continued to the present day. 


Retort Processes. 

If wood be burned in a closed retort and the smoke 
condensed a liquor is a from which wood alcohol 
may be distilled, and on neutralizing with lime and 
evaporating to dryness acetate of lime is_ produced. 
.t present there are consumed daily~in the United 
States in retorts 1,335 cords of wood, and 95 percent 
of this is burned in Pennsylvania and southern New 
York, there being a total of 62 plants in those sections. 
At present quotations these products are worth, deliv- 
ered, over $15,000 daily. Yet as these factories are all 
located in the woods their existence is unknown except 
to a few who are familiar with these forest regions. 
This business cannot be considered new-er experimental, 
as it was introduced into this country more than fifty 
years ago and it has gradually grown till it has reached 
its present proportions. 

The average capacity of the plants is about twenty 
cords, although those built of late are usually of greater 
capacity than the older works. For use in these 
works there are used exclusively the hardwoods of this 
region, which are mostly beech and maple. The wood 
is cut the same as .for, cordwood, being split a trifle 
finer, although the standard cord'wood is perfeetly sat- 
isfactory. The wood is piled so as to season in the 
yards of the chemical companies and when it is used 
it is taken to the retorts on a narrow gage track. The 
retorts are usually heated by natural gas, which occurs 
abundantly in this region. Where natural gas cannot 
be obtained the charcoal is sometimes used for fuel 
where there is no market for it otherwise. Coal, coke 
and wood are also used for fuel at various places, The 
gas or smoke contains the valuable substances and these 
Pr recovered by condensing and purified by distilla- 

ion. 

Most of the retorts are horizontal cylinders, but in 
the last few years there have been introduced long 
steel cylinders in which a car of wood is run and ear- 
bonized and the charcoal hauled out on the same ear, 
much as lumber is handled in dry kilns. It will be 
seen that this avoids considerable handling which was 
necessary in the horizontal retort. There are also 
one or two plants which use upright retorts which are 
lifted out of the fire when the wood is carbonized, and 
the charcoal is cooled in the retort. 

Kiln Processes, 

While the retort process is used exclusively in the 
east, most of the wood consumed in the manufacture 
of charcoal for use in the blast furnaces is now made 
in brick kilns holding from thirty to sixty cords of 
wood each, and until recently the smoke from these 
kilns was allowed to go to waste. By the efforts of 
Dr. Pierce a system was devised by which the escap- 
ing smoke was drawn by a fan through a system of 
condensers where the valuable liquids are condensed 
and utilized much as in the retort system. 

This system is confined exclusively to the west and 
south, where it has grown till at present there are 
about 900 cords consumed daily by these works, pro- 
ducing products to the value of nearly $5,000 daily. 
The kiln process has never been brought to the same 
degree of perfection as the retort process and does 
not give as large a yield of by-products, but it is usually 
attached to kilns already erected and gives a valuable 
product from what formerly had been wasted. 

Products. 


Of the charcoal made by the retorts in the east it 
may be said that the principal part is used in domestic 
consumption; that is, for household use. Quite an 
amount is, however, shipped to Michigan and used in 
the blast furnaces which make charcoal pig iron. Until 
“Teeently: quite an amount of charcoal was shipped into 
the United States from Canada, but the imposition 
of a duty under the Dingley bill led to the erection of 
hm works in Canada, which now consume all which 
8 produced there and import some besides. 

ll the products of these works have of late years 


been steadily rising in value and at present the demand 
for all products is strong. Gray acetate of lime, which 
in 1898 sold for $1.15 a hundred pounds, is now 
worth $1.60, and wood alcohol has risen in the same 
time from 75 cents a gallon to 90 cents. 

Our exports of these chemicals are quite large and 
are steadily increasing. In 1898 the exports of ace- 
tate of lime were at the rate of 46.5 tons a day and 
in 1899 they were at the rate of 60 tons; and we are 
now exporting at the rate of 73 tons daily. These 
exports go to England, Germany and other European 
countries, where the manufacture of the finer chemi- 
cals is further advanced than is the case in the United 
States at present. 

Wood alcohol is also quite largely exported. In 1898 
there were sent out 379,775 gallons, and in 1899 624,- 
516 gallons were exported. 

The uses of acetate of lime are in making acetic 
acid and other chemicals. Wood alcohol is used in 
dissolving gums for making varnishes and other simi- 
lar products, it being substituted for grain alcohol 
for a large number of mechanical purposes. On account 
of its very poisonous properties it cannot be taken 
inwardly. The wood tar contains creosote oil, which 
is valuable for creosoting timber, this oil being one of 
the best preservatives of wood which are known. 


Gums and Resins. 


Of the large industries dependent on the turpentine 
and resin which are extracted from the southern pine 
nothing need be said, as they are too well known to 
require description. It might be well to call atten- 
tion to the possibility of utilizing the enormous amount 
of refuse now being burned at the mills where this 
pine is sawed. 

If pine wood is submitted to destructive distillation 
all the spirits of turpentine will be volatilized, and if 
condensed from the smoke they can be recovered. It is 
also known that if resin is likewise heated there are 
formed “resin oils” and these same oils are formed 
from the resin in the wood when the wood is destruc- 
tively distilled. Quite a number of attempts to obtain 
spirits of turpentine and the resin oils have been made 
which have not been financial successes for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, no proper retort system such 
as has been demonstrated by practice as successful in 
earbonizing other wood has ever been tried on southern 
pine and neither have those who have engaged in this 
business ever had any experience in wood distillation 
previously. It is also found that the separation of 
the various oils and their purification are somewhat dif- 
ficult and complicated and require expensive machinery 
which on account of lack of capital was never erected. 
From the results of those works which have been engaged 
in this business it is proved that from a cord of wood may 
be obtained 11 gallons of turpentine and 80 gallons of 
“rosin oil,’ together with 24 gallons of wood alcohol. 
Some acetate of lime can also be made, but there does 
not seem to be any chance of profit in making this 
chemical. Owing to the great rise in the price of tur- 
pentine there would seem to be considerable profit in 
distilling pine for the spirits of turpentine, as at pres- 
ent the product of one cord of wood would be worth 
over $5.50. The slabs and waste from the saw mills, 
which are now burned, probably contain more turpen- 
tine than is produced by tapping the trees, and if it 
could be saved these forests would not disappear as 
rapidly as now is probable. 


Tanning Extracts. 


While nearly all of the hemlock is now peeled before 
it is sawed and the bark is sold to the tanners, yet it is 
only the tannic acid which is of value, and as this is 
only about 10 percent of the bark freight is paid on 
90 percent of useless matter, and as the available sup- 
ply of hemlock is getting so far away the freights con- 
sume nearly all the value. Now, if the valuable tan- 
nin can be taken out of the bark and the 90 percent of 
worthless bark thrown away the freight saved on the 
useless bark would make a handsome profit. This is the 
object of manufacturing tannin extracts. 

The extract is no better and no worse than the original 
bark, provided it is properly made. When the bark is 
used at the tannery it is ground and put into leaching 
tubs, where the tannin is leached out of it by water. 
This water containing the tannin is then used in tanning 
the hides. In making the extracts the same process is 
followed in every detail until the water extract is 
obtained and the water is then evaporated off until 
there is about 50 percent tannin in the solution. This 
extract is then barreled up and sent to market. When 
it is to be used water is added until it is of the right 
strength and the solution is then identical with one 
freshly extracted from the bark. The fuel is furnished 
by burning, the spent bark under the boilers and the 
leaching being identical with that done at the tannery it 
should cost the same. The question of the manufacture 
of extracts profitably is therefore a question of freight 
rates and of location exclusively. 

Pennsylvania contains at least six of these extract 
works, but as the demand for bark by the local tan- 
neries is so great the profits of the extract works are 
not so much as they would be were they located at a 
greater distance from the tanneries. In fact, as before 
shown, this business should: be located only where the 
market for the tanning materials is-distant and th 
freight high. 

Of the various classes of tanning substances pro- 
duced from American forests, the principal’ ones are 
obtained from hemlock, oak bark and chestnut wood. 
Of the latter the whole wood is used. Hemlock bark 
is used in the manufacture of sole leather of the heavier 
grades. Oak bark is used in making harness leather. 
“Union tan” is made by combining both hemlock and oak 


bark. There are also many other different combina- 
tions of various kinds of tanning materials used in pro- 
ducing the many kinds of leather now on the market. 
By the use of extracts it is possible to make any kind of 
leather in any locality, instead of being compelled, as 
formerly, to locate the tannery where is found the par- 
ticular bark which is most required. 


Potash. bee ee 


It is well known that the ash of hardwoods contains 
considerable potash, and formerly there was quite a 
quantity produced by the farmers who could get noth- 
ing else of value from the forests which covered the 
country, but its production from this source has almost 
ceased. Where a large quantity of hardwoods is con- 
sumed in one place, as in a refuse burner, the amount 
of potash. which might be made from the ashes is con- 
siderable. Each cord of wood contains potash in the 
ash to the value of 25 cents. 

This sketch of some of the ways in which the forest 
products are now used as raw materials in the various 
chemical industries it is hoped will draw attention to the 
many ways in which they may be utilized. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Power of Agent to Sel! Timber. 

A Maine corporation owning a tract of land in Ken- 
tucky brought an actior of trespass to recover the 
value of timber cut therefrom. The defense was a pur- 
chase from an agent. A judgment was rendered in 
favor of the party sued, which is affirmed by the court 
of appeals of Kentucky, Columbia Land & Mining 
Company vs. Tinsley, 60 Southwestern Reporter 10. 
The action being in trespass, it holds that it was proper 
for the party sued to give in evidence all the facts show- 
ing his good faith; for although he might not make 
out a justification he might show that he had acted in 
good faith and not wantonly. And it holds that the 
bank account of the agent was properly admitted in 
evidence to show what had become of the money which 
had been paid to him for the timber. Besides, the fact 
that this agert had paid out for the company a large 
amount of money while he had no means of getting 
money to such an extent, as must have been known, 
except from the sales of this timber, the court considers 
was sufficient to put the company’s superior officers on 
notice of what was going on. It also holds-that while 
the burden of proof was om the party sued to prove the 
authority of the agent, it was not incumbent upon him 
to show a written authority to the agent to sell the 
timber, a verbal authority being sufficient in accordance 
with the gemeral current of authority. In fact, there 
was testimony that his authority was in part verbal; 
and the court says that though a sale of the timber was 
not in express terms authorized if it was within the 
scope of his apparent authority the company was bound 
by his acts, and previous authority might be inferred 
from acquiescence on the part of the company and the 
receipt by it of the money, especially as it did not 
appear that it had reason to suppose that its agent 
could have received the momey from any other source. 
Finally, it says that after a course of dealing extending 
over several years the company could not escape respon- 
sibility for the acts of an agent on whom it had con- 
ferred an appearance of authority, as between it and 
the party sued for trespass, who contracted with the 
agent and paid him money or the faith of his apparent 
authority. 
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Notice Needed to Pass Title to Lumber. 

An owner of a saw mill agreed, in writing, as a part 
of the consideration for certain property conveyed to 
him, which was practically payment in advance, to fur- 
nish by a future date 10,000 feet of dry pine lumber of 
certain quality and dimensions, planed on one side. At 
the time of the contract he had piled up in bis mill 
yard 25,000 or 30,000 feet of lumber, in different piles, 
from which the lumber to be finished under this agree- 
ment was to be taken, but no particular piles were des- 
ignated. About « month afterward he informed the 
other party that he was getting the lumber planed, and 
wanted it taken from the mill, and from time to time 
the lumber as finished was removed, or about 6,000 feet 
during the month. On the 24th of the following month 
the mill was burned, with 2,145 fegt.of lumber planed 
and prepared for this party on the 17th, but of the 
planing of which and that it was ready for delivery no 
notice had been given. Who must stand the loss? The 
mill owner thereafter delivered the remainder of the 
10,000 feet, except the 5,145 feet. The appellate division, 
third department, of the supreme court of New York, 
holds, Chambers vs. Austin, 68 New York Supplement, 
53, that the answer to the question depended upon 
whether the title at the time of the fire was vested in 
the one party or the other. Its own conclusion is that 
the contract as above described was purely executory, 
as it is termed, or one to be performed in the future, 
on the part of the mill owner, and that under it he ‘re- 
tained the title to the 2,145 feet in question until it 
should be.set apart for the other party in its com- 
pleted state and such party duly notified that it was 
ready for delivery. No notice was given that this 2,145 
feet had been completed, and thus no opportunity to 
inspector accept it before the fire was afforded. Under 
these circumstances the title was in the mill owner at 
the time of the fire, and he, the court holds, must there- 
fore bear the loss. If, it says, after the completion of 
this lumber, on the 17th, the mill owner had sold it to 
some other customer it could not be questioned that such 
purchaser would have had a good title, 
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WOODWORKING AND OTHER MACHINERY. 





A Self Commending Center Valve—How Hardwood Laggings Insure Economy—A Practial Sub- 
stitute for Steel Logging Roads—Features of an Economical Dry Kiln—Innovations in 
a Gang Edging Machine—Improved Offset for Saw Mill Carriages. 





IMPROVED “NIGGER” CENTER VALVE. 


The accompanying engraving gives a very good idea of 
the construction of what is claimed to be the best center 
valve for steam niggers ever put on the market. This 
valve was designed to do away with the objectionable 
features of all other center valves and at once leaped 
into popular favor, so that now half the orders received 
for niggers expressly specify these valves. 

The valve is sim- 
ple and remarkably 
strong in its construc- 
tion and does not have 
the check valves at 
each end of the cylin- 
der as in other makes. 
The cushion is _ ob- 
tained in the valve 
and is as positive as 
that obtained where 
end valves are used. 
In the cut the piston 
in the nigger cylinder 
is at the latter part 
of its downward 
stroke and steam is 
entering at the top end 
of cylinder. The pis- 
ton coversthe exhaust 
port at the lower end, 
and as there is no 
chance for the steam 
to get out through the 
valve, in which the 
plug covers the bot- 
tom steam pipe and 
port, a perfect cush- 
ion is formed. When 
sma the valve is reversed 
the steam is admitted 
at the bottom and the 
cushion is formed at 
the top of the cylin- 
der. This cushion is, 
as can readily be seen, 
strong, simple and 
complete, and by 
varying the hight 
which the bottom ex- 
haust port is drilled 
from the bottom of 

3 the cylinder can be 
varied to accommodate heavy or light loads. 

As can readily be observed from a glance at the cut, 
this valve is perfectly balanced at all points. When the 
valve is on center the live steam ports are so arranged 
that the steam passes entirely around the valve, making 
the pressure exactly the same. As all the steam ports 
from valve to cylinder, and also the exhaust ports, are 
arranged in the same manner, no matter what the posi- 
tion of the valve may be there can be no possible pressure 
exerted on it and in consequence there is no sticking or 
binding. 

The cut shows the valve on the side: of the cylinder, 
but if it is thought to be desirable to have it on the side 
next to the sawyer it can be arranged by either turning 
the cylinder a quarter around, by drilling two new holes 
in bottom flange, or by using extra nipple and elbow in 
the steam pipes leading from valve to end of cylinder. 








This valve is known as the “Hill improved center valve,” 
and full particulars regarding it can be had by address- 
ing William E. Hill & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





PURE PUTTY. 


Putty made from absolutely pure linseed oil and bolted 
whiting is, it seems, a most difficult thing to procure. 
S. Jacobs & Sons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., are extensive 
manufacturers of hot bed sash—their yearly output being 
between 30,000 and 35,000—for which they import from 
Belgium about 5,000 boxes of 6x8 glass. They are also 
jobbers of green house glass, carrying in stock. about 
8,000 boxes of double thick glass, in green house sizes. 

Until they erected their own putty mill they purchased 
annually over 150 tons of putty for their own uses. This 
putty, made, it was claimed, from pure linseed oil and 
bolted whiting, was so inferior in quality that they were 
put to considerable expense in the matter, as it was sold 
to them as guaranteed pure putty and they in turn 
were selling it as putty of the same high quality. In 
business self defense, and to build up and maintain a 
reputation for selling an article which should be exactly 
as represented, they were compelled to commence the 
manufacture of their own putty. This putty is made 
from pure linseed oil and bolted whiting, and carries 
with it the guaranty of 8. Jacobs & Sons. Although they 
are making the putty primarily for their own uses they 
are at the same time prepared to furnish it to others in 
any quantity, at the lowest market price—believing that 
the many large users of putty must be experiencing the 
same difficulty which they themselves experienced in get- 
ting it pure. 





AN ECONOMICAL TRAM ROAD. 


One of the main elements of loss in a great many 
logging contracts, where it has been necessary to haul 
the logs any distance, has been the cost and maintenance 
of the tram road, and a large number of otherwise profit- 
able contracts have been declined for the same reason. 
The profits of the yard men are also considerably cut into 
on account of the cost of the first and frequent rehan- 
dling of stock in the yard, which is usually trucked from 
point to point, either by man power or by wagon. How- 
ever, a simple and cheap tram car, one that in point of 
price is within the reach of the average logger and yard 
man, has been placed on the market by The Farmer’s 
Handy Wagon Company, of Saginaw, Mich. This car 
consists of four solid wooden wheels, 5 inches thick 
and 24 or 30 inches high, having a steel tire 5 inches 
wide. On the side of each wheel there is a heavy cast 
iron flange which is bolted to the wheel and can be taken 
off when desired, turning the car into the ordinary wide 
tired logging wheels. The body of the car can be built 
by any carpenter and a full set of drawings is sent with 
each set of wheels. 

In building the tram road all that is necessary is 2x10 
cull stock, spiked to the ground with spikes made of any 
old waste stock of sufficient size to hold the 2x10 pieces 
in place. On the 2x10 pieces are nailed 2x4s, flat side 
down, breaking joints with the bottom pieces. No cross 
ties are necessary except where swampy land is crossed, 
nor is it absolutely necessary that the distance between 
the rails be accurate, as the 24-inch play allowed on 
the axles of the car will take care of a variation of five 
inches between the rails. Of course the better the track 
is laid the longer it will last and do good work. <A 











AN ECONOMICAL TRAM FOR SMALL OPBERATIONS. 


tram road of this character can be built almost anywhere 
and the size of the load to be carried is only limited by 
the capacity of the car, which can be built to suit the 
requirements of its user. The accompanying illustra- 
tion will give a fair idea of the track, the car and its 
capacity. 

This car and track, of course, are not intended to take 
the place of steel logging roads where the character of 
work to be done will warrant their use, but is intended 
to be used in small logging operations where the in- 
stallation of a regular logging road is not warranted 
and where the hauling of logs on the ground is difficult 
and inadequate. It can also be used to considerable ad- 
vantage in lumber yards, and the cost of its mainte- 
nance is practically nothing. 





THE APPLICATION OF HARDWOOD LAGGING. 


One can hardly have helped noticing in the last few 
years the increasing number of concerns engaged in the 
buying and selling of second-hand material of all sorts. 
Particularly is this noticeable in the machinery lines, 
where anything from a monkey wrench to a locomotive 
can now be had. This field of buying and selling second- 
hand equipment seems to be practically unlimited and 
is due to the ever increasing and changing demands of 
the many thousands of manufacturers in the country, 
who, owing to excessive competition which has created 
the necessity of producing articles at the minimum cost, 
have had to centralize their power plants and equip- 
ment and adopt newer methods of manufacture. The 
result of these rearrangements has been to throw out 

















APPLICATION OF WOOD LAGGING. 


of use a never ending lot of machines which may have 
been well thought of in their day but are abandoned be- 
cause the business has outgrown their usefulness. It is 
here where the machinery broker steps in and is a sort 
of a clearing house for all discarded equipment. 

Perhaps the principal items falling into the brokers’ 
hands are boilers and engines, the engine being the 
greater element of value. Should anyone desire a sta- 
tionary engine which for any one of many reasons may 
have found itself in the hands of a machinery broker 
this may be, had with but little trouble and at a very 
attractive price as compared to a new engine. Imme- 
diate delivery is also secured, and this in a great many 
instances is an important factor and influences the pur- 
chase. As every engine is supplied with some sort of a 
driving pulley or balance wheel, neither of which may 
be suited to the purchaser’s requirements, a proper driv- 
ing pulley must be provided, and the usual course is 
to proceed to the nearest machine shop and contract for 
an iron wheel, have it turned for a belt transmission 
or rope drive, and exchange the old wheel toward the 
purchase price of the new one. 

A much quicker, simpler and cheaper method of ac- 
complishing the purchaser’s needs in this line is brought 
out and shown herewith in the applications of hard- 
wood laggings, as manufactured by the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, of Mishawaka, Ind., and as shown 
in practical use in the illustrations in this article. 

Take an engine supplied with a balance wheel. A good 
example of hardwood lagging thus applied is in the 
paper mill of the Dells Paper & Pulp Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis. It was in order to provide against any 
possible failure of its water supply that. this concern 
decided to install a steam plant. It secured a second- 
hand stationary engine which was supplied with an 18- 
foot by 15-inch square rim balance wiee, ighing 50,000 
pounds. As the balance wheel was not suitable. for driv- 
ing purposes it was either necessary, in order to use the 
engine, to secure a new driving pulley or lag this old one 
up. In figuring the cost of a new driving pulley and of 
lagging this balance wheel it was seen that.a saving of 
about 50 percent in the cost. of exchanging this balance 
wheel toward the purchase price of a new wheel would 
be made by using the hardwood lagging, and contract 
was accordingly given the Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
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pany for the same. This lagging is 44 inches face, being 
grooved for eighteen 14-inch ropes, and is capable of 
transmitting 750-horse power. The internal diameter 
is 18 feet, while its pitch diameter of ropes is 19 feet. 
The balance of the rope transmission equipment, consist- 
ing of driven sheave, automatic take-ups etc., was pur- 
chased of the Dodge company as well. 

In the case of an engine supplied with a band wheel, 
the lagging as applied in the plant of the Citizens’ 
Traction Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., is a good illustra- 
tion. Here it was desired to transmit greater power 
than the old iron band wheel would allow. The increase 
in power was easily accomplished by the application of 
the lagging, which widened the face of the driving wheel, 
and with the attending increase in diameter secured 
together with the superior tractive qualities of the wood 
surface over the iron, a material increase in the amount 
of power transmitted from the original driver was easily 
made possible. The internal diameter of this lagging 
was 16 feet, outside 17 feet with 37-inch face. 

A rearrangement of the power equipment of a plant 
was made at the works of the Thomas Forman Company, 
Limited, of Petoskey Mich. In this instance the hard- 
wood lagging converted a belt transmission into a rope 
drive. In 1899 when the Thomas Forman Company, 
Limited, was remodeling its plant it was found neces- 
sary to change the line shafting and place it at right 
angles to engine shaft, instead of parallel, as before. It 
was also necessary to drive a counter line shaft at each 
end of the mill in opposite directions. This was easily 
accomplished by the application of the hardwood lagging 
to the engine fly-wheel, using four of the twelve 14-inch 
ropes from fly-wheel with quarter twist to drive the shaft 

















A DODGE LAGGING RIM. 


at one end of mill. To have accomplished this object 
with belting would have required some very heavy and 
expensive right angle belts and would also have taken up 
much valuable space, to say nothing of the expense in 
keeping same in running repair. 

One of the cuts shows a hardwood lagging rim pre- 
vious to shipment. The internal diameter of this rim 
was fourteen feet with fifteen feet pitch diameter of 
ropes. It was grooved for eighteen 14-inch ropes for 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. who desired to trans- 
mit power from one building to another building located 
on opposite side of street, which was easily accomplished 
by the application of the lagging upon the engine fly- 
wheel and running the ropes through a tunnel under the 
oh This lagging displaced a belt transmission as 
well, 

It will thus be seen from the above that the applica- 
tions of the lagging are endless, and that old balance 
wheels are of value for transmission purposes; also that 
& main line shaft belt transmission may be easily con- 
verted into a rope drive, and the maximum of power 
secured, resulting from the saving of frictional losses in 
the bearings. On the other hand, a rope drive may be 
turned into a belt transmission, and as the lagging can 
be made of any width a wider belt can be used on a fly- 
wheel having the lagging, or two or more belts side by 
side employed on the same rim. 

As the lagging increases the effective diameter of the 
fly-wheel, the linear velocity is increased by the greater 
diameter, the speed of rotation remaining the same. The 


familiar fact of greater co-efficient of friction or driving 
power of the wood surface over the iron is also a feature 
worthy of the most serious consideration. 

The construction of the laggings is the result of many 
years’ experience and through the use of expensive and 
special machinery and numerous patented appliances, 
as well as patents upon the construction as an entirety. 
After the building up process, which requires a large 
force of very active and expert men and almost innumer- 
able appliances, powerful presses etc., the inside of the 
rim is turned accurately to fit face of wheel upon which 
it is to go, being attached to same, and face turned for 
either belt transmission or grooved for a rope drive, as 
the case may be. This work and alterations in main 
drives are made with but little loss of time and at 
small expense when compared with the cost of new fly- 
wheels. 





A NEW GANG EDGING MACHINE. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a gang edging 
machine manufactured by the H. B. Smith Machinery 
Company, of Smithville, N. J. The machine is designed 
for edging boards in saw mills, sawing planks or boards 
from the circular, gang or muley into joist, scantling, 
flooring etc. It is a positive feeder, with all feed rolls 
driven, and has a ripping capacity of from 100,000 to 
125,000 lineal feet a day of ten hours. By the use of a 
patent steel link chain to connect the feed rolls, instead 
of the necessarily short belts commonly used, each feed 


ECONOMICAL DRY KILN MADE BY 


roll moves in unison and therefore secures a more uni- 
form and positive feed than where short and slipping 
belts are used. By the use of a small cone pulley on the 
arbor with a large one on the feed pinion shaft with 
weighted belt binder the best kind of feed drive is 
obtained and two rates of feed are always at the oper- 
ator’s command. 

The saw arbor, which is made of fine steel, is large 
and heavy, double key seated and revolves in three long 
bearings and carries one or two fixed and one adjustable 
saw. At the end of the arbor a sliding box is fitted, 
which can be swung out of the way by the simple lifting 
of a pin and the saws instantly removed. This is one 
of the simplest devices on the market, yet it is as solid 
as a portion of the machine bed when replaced and the 
lock pin inserted. 

An innovation in this class of machinery is the placing 
of two small shoes at the cutting edge of the saws over 
which the stock passes. These shoes take the thrust of 
the saws on the lumber and prevent all ducking or 
trembling after the lumber leaves the feed, and can be 
quickly dropped out of the way when removing or replac- 
ing the saws. The gage and adjustable saw are con- 
trolled by the setting levers. shown at the infeeding end 
and can be adjusted to the fraction of an inch. These 





A SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY GANG EDGING MACHINE. 






machines are made in either rights or lefts as may be 
desired. 





AN ECONOMICAL DRY KILN. 


The accompanying illustration is that of one of the 
numerous designs for dry kilns installed by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., and consists of 
six apartments built as an extension to a mill, the tracks 
of which are so arranged that the lumber may be 
brought in from out of doors, transferred to individual 
kilns, dried to the required extent and then passed into 
the mill to be worked up as desired. The arrangement 
of this kiln is very compact and convenient, the apart- 
ment system making possible the individual treatment 
of the lumber in the different rooms so that the require- 
ments of the different sizes and kinds of stock may be 
met. 

There is no steam piping of any kind beneath the 
kilns themselves but it is all concentrated in the rela- 
tively small heater in connection with the fan. The 
small size of this heater is due to the fact that the air 
being drawn across the surface of the pipes at a high 
velocity greatly increases their efficiency, and for this 
reason only about one-fifth as much piping is required 
as when applied in the form of pipes run beneath the 
kilns. 

The air is drawn through the heater by means of a 
Sturtevant fan of the three-quarter housing type, pro- 
pelled by direct connected horizontal engine. From the 
fan the hot air is conducted through galvanized iron dis- 


THE B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY. 


tributing pipes to the various rooms, where it passes 
through the lumber and thence out of doors, or may be 
returned by the ducts to the apparatus, according to the 
existing conditions. Under ordinary circumstances the 
return duct may be used to great advantage and result 
in great economy in heating. In this way is made pos- 
sible the maintenance of any degree of humidity or 
dryness within the kilns and at the same time it is sus- 
ceptible of instant change by the admission of fresh 
air. 

It is also very easy to utilize the same heating appar- 
atus for furnishing air to the dry kilns and heating the 
building, by making branch connections with the outlet 
pipe. It is therefore a very simple matter to place the 
kilns wherever the lumber may most conveniently be 
handled and secure positive action at all times regard- 
less of the condition of the weather. 





SOME NEW CLARK MILLS. 

The Tennessee Lumber Company, of Pottsville, Pa., 
has just closed a contract for a complete saw mill plant 
to be erected near Bristol, Tenn. It was placed with 
Clark Bros:, of Belmont, N. Y., through George F. Wil- 
lis, their mechanical expert and salesinan. The outfit 
consists of a Clark 9-foot band mill, 1 resaw and all of 
the other machinery of a first class modern mill, including 
the power plant. The engine will be a Ciark class “A” 
automatic, with cylinder 24x30 inches. Mr. Willis has 
also closed a contract with James Strong, of Philadelphia, 
for a complete double band mill outfit which will go in 
at Bristol, Tenn., and is expected to be one of the model 
plants of the south. This mill will have two Clark 9-foor 
bands and Clark Bros. will furnish the whole equipment. 
The engine will be the Clark class “H” with a 26x3v0- 
inch cylinder. These two contracts aggregate a value of 
nearly $100,000 and as they were given almost without 
competition. are attributed to the remarkable records 
that have been made by the Clark machinery through 


. Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Following the order 
. recently received for complete. ontfiis for the Export 


Lumber Company’s mill at Hambleton, W. Va., and the 
mill of the Lackawanna Lumber Company, near Rich- 
wood, W. Va., they indicate the estimate which is placed 
on the machinery of this house by the better class of 
saw mill operators, 
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AN IMPROVED OFFSET. 

The amount of lumber spoiled and time wasted by 
imperfect band saw mill offsets is a matter of serious 
moment to lumber manufacturers. In a fast mill the 
time allowed for offsetting is so short that unless it be 
of better design and construction than the average 
offset, the log will be trembling violently when it 
touches the saw, causing the saw to enter the log to 
one side or the other of the true line. Then again in 
some cases the offsetting is done, or begun, before 
the saw is out of the log. To produce a perfect offset 
has been the aim of the leading saw mill machinery 
manufacturers of the country since the general intro- 
duction of the band mill. Any device that will remedy 
the evils resulting from the imperfect mechanisms in 
use is gladly welcomed by saw mill men and conse- 
quently an offset which is quick, positive and remedies 
these difficulties is of interest to them. ; 

The patent offset manufactured by the Union Iron 
Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., which is illustrated here- 
with, shows what the company believes to be undoubt- 
edly the simplest and most practical device ever 
invented for the purpose of offsetting a saw mill car- 
riage. The very fact that the Union Iron Works Com- 
pany puts this offset on the market would be prima facie 
evidence of its value inasmuch as the company has 
been one of the leaders in the building of heavy and 
fast mills. 

It consists of two bell cranks pivoted to shifting col- 
lars on the carriage axles and connected to the side 
rail of carriage by adjustable bolts. The power to 
operate the bell cranks and thereby offset the carriage 
is obtained from a friction pad which rides on the “V” 
track and is connected to the long arms of the bell 
cranks. 

The pressure of the friction pad on the track can be 
regulated to suit the carriage by moving the adjustable 
weight on the pressure beam which is pivoted to the 
friction pad. 

The carriage is offset almost instantly, which is 
accomplished without any perceptible shock or jar, as 


the yoke that is bolted to the side of the carriage 
frame carries rubber cushions at the points where 
friction pad comes in contact with it at the ends of 
stroke. 

Various forms of track motors have been used before 
for offsetting carriages, but as they have generally 
depended upon the inertia of a heavy weight the off- 
setting was done before the carriage came to a stop. 
This is objectionable for reasons well understood by 
mill men. 

All the parts that go on the axles are split so that the 
offset may be placed on any carriage without taking it 
apart. It is easy to keep in order, positive in action, 
durable and perfectly accurate, requiring no careful 
and constant adjustment. 

The tendency of the labor on the offset is at all times 
to hold the carriage up to or away from the saw ac- 
cording to which way the carriage is traveling. The 
Union Iron Works state that they have nearly 200 of 
these offsets in operation, all of which are giving perfect 
satisfaction. They guarantee the offset to prove sat- 
isfactory in every case and are pleased to send them to 
responsible parties on trial, and if they do not prove 
perfectly satisfactory in every particular they may be 
returned. 

For further information address the Union Iron 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A NEW USE SUGGESTED FOR SAWDUST. 


The American Machinist of March 7 has an interest- 
ing article regarding the use of sawdust mortar as a 
covering for steam pipes. A pipe of 6 to 8 inches diam- 
eter was boxed in a wooden box of 12 inches diameter, 
which was filled with sawdust mortar, one barrel of 
lime to five of sawdust. Before covering the pipe, nearly 
700 feet in length, it condensed 1,440 pounds of water 
hourly; after covering it condensed 195 pounds hourly. 
This may serve as a hint to some of our saw mill friends 
that sawdust is even better to use in saving steam 
than in making it. 
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IMPROVED OFFSET FOR SAW MILL CARRIAGES—MADE BY THE UNION IRON WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








GOOD LIGHT MACHINES. 


Many readers of the LUMBERMAN are at one time 
or another, sooner or later, interested in small machin- 
ery such as is outside the province of the ordinary saw 
mill machinery builder. Retail lumbermen may want 
a good drag saw for cutting cordwood or bolts, or a 
portable drag saw may be wanted for cutting bolts in 
the woods, or some may need a portable and economically 
operated machine for splitting posts. All such will be 
interested in the ad- 
vertisement of the 
Smalley Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Man- 
itowoc, Wis., builders 
of the “Smalley” and 
_ “Battle Creek” line of 
machines. For exam- 
ple, there is what is 
known as the No. 5 
Battle Creek drag saw 
machine” which gives 
150 to 175 strokes a 
minute and is a high 
grade, fast machine. 
With this machine, 
where it is not to be 
used in a factory, to 
which it is especially 
7 UU adapted, goes a 6- 
horse power Smalley engine. This machine is equipped 
with 22-foot log carriage, dogs, trucks ete. Then there 
are cordwood sawing machines to be run either by steam 
or horse power. <A specially useful machine is a circular 
mill for splitting bolts or small logs into slats, small 
dimension stuff or sawed posts. This whole line of ma- 





chines is well built, low in price and adaptable to many 
uses, as indicated by the line of circulars and catalogs 
gotten out by the Smalley Manufacturing Company, to 
whom those interested’ in these things are invited to 
write. 



































Doors and Mill Work. 


There is still no indication in this market of a slack- 
ening in demand for doors and mill work. The general 
report of the jobbers is that orders and inquiries for esti- 
mates are coming in steadily from nearly every section 
of the country in fully as great volume as has been indi- 
cated at any time during the past two months. Most of 
the offices are filled up with work and some find them- 
selves unable to handle all that is offered; and as a 
whole the industry is in about the most satisfactory 
shape that has been known for several years. 

* * * 





From a sash and door standpoint, at least, the spring 
trade is fairly on. It may be that buyers of sash and 
doors anticipate the spring and summer demand to a 
greater extent than do the purchasers of other sorts of 
building material, but they have had an especial stim- 
ulus in buying lately in the prospect of a still further 
advance in prices. Besides reports in this market from 
every quarter are to the effect that the talk of building 
and the number of operations actually under way is more 
general this season than the lumber dealers have known 
it to be for a decade. There is apparently nothing that 
can prevent the consumption of a big volume of mill 
work throughout the country this year and dealers gen- 
erally are getting prepared for it, in addition to having 
an excellent demand for immediate needs. 

* * * 


The window glass situation has not changed since our 
last report. On the contrary, there is a practical con- 
firmation of the rumor that prices on glass are again 
to be advanced shortly. The door trade is accepting the 
news of this third advance with a sort of calm resigna- 
tion, but at the same time there is a deep seated feeling 
that the glass people are making a serious mistake in 


boosting their prices so high. It is asserted by some that 
the third advance will certainly check consumption, 
which would be as damaging to the interests of the door 
and mill work men as it would be to the glass makers 
themselves, although the latter will probably have un- 
loaded the greater portion of their season’s output before 
its full effect can be observed, and the door and mill work 
manufacturers will therefore have to assume the greater 
portion of whatever burden may be attached. 
* * w 


The only advances recommended at the meeting of 
door manufacturers and jobbers held in this city this 
week was on glazed sash and on doors, the discounts 
being fixed at 65 and 5 for 12x28 and under glazed 
windows and 65 and 10 for the larger sizes. On doors 
the discount was recommended to be advanced to 55 for 
No. 1 and No. 2 and 60 for No. 3 doors. This makes 
an advance or glazed windows of about 124 percent and 
on doors of barely 5 péfcent. Considering the fact 
that glass has advanced fully 65 percent since the first 
of the year, while glazed goods have not been advanced 
more than three-fifths of that amount, this is regarded 
as a very moderate raise. The sash and door men are 
evidently not disposed to crowd prices too high, for 
fear that their customers will resent it and shut off 
their orders. 

* * ~~ 

As far as the slight advance in doors is concerned, 
it is also justified by the scarcity of shop lumber as well 
as by the scarcity of the manufactured article. The 
history of the sash and door manufacturing trade is 
not filled with many instances of heavy demand and 
short stocks similar to that presented this season. The 
factories are all busy turning out goods and yet are 
hardly able to keep pace with the demand. Stocks in 
the hands of jobbers are not heavy and while some 
buying is being done constantly the jobbers are not 
inclined to invest in as large quantities in a single 
order as has been their custom heretofore, 





The next move of the glass manufacturers is awaited 
with interest by the trade. Stocks of glass in the 
hands of the sash and door men are known to be com- 
paratively light for this season of the year, and a good 
many of them are out of assortment. A jobber who 
had taken a great deal of pains to figure the thing out 
states that in computing prices on glass at the present 
time and what he was compelled to pay about January 
1 he finds that the net advance has been something like 
65 percent. In other words a car of glass that cost him 
$1,200 early in January he is now compelled to pay 
$1,980 for. 

* * * 

The sash and door market at Kansas City, Mo., is 
much firmer this spring than it was last year and job- 
bers in that territory are confident that there will be 
no break. Glass is climbing up and a few more 
advances will necessitate a revision of the prices on 
glazed stock. Since the first of the month the demand 
in the Kansas City territory has steadily improved for 
regular stock goods, and at this time there a good trade 
and a heavy inquiry. Estimators are busy figuring on 
odd work for both local and foreign consumption and 
the planing mills there will soon be very busy. 

* 7- * 


The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md. 
is rather quiet at the present time. Building operations 
started some time during the winter have been resumed, 
being favored by mild weather, but it is still too early 
for the development of new projects, and the demand in 
that territory for the products of factories is corre 
spondingly light. The season promises to be moder 
ately active and the normal may be exceeded. 

* * a 


There seems to be plenty of business at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the prospect of more is good. The boxmakers 
are showing renewed activity, and though the summer 
orders are not in yet, the miscellaneous demand is large. 
Such specialties as beer boxes are making quite 9 
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item now and will for some time. There are other 
things in this line needed on account of the Pan- 
American Exposition and they are going to make the 
mills more than usually busy. The prices on mill work 
as a rule are low and they are not to be advanced much. 
Somehow all Pan-American work of any sort, except 
jabor, has been low. As to doors and other regular 
finished lines there is not much change. There seems 
to be a good amount of business going, but the produc- 
tion is still great and the result is not what it should 
be in this season of good business generally. 


* * % 


So excellent is the prospect for spring building in 
and about New York city that there bids fair to be no 
lapse in the steady demand for doors, sash and mold- 
ings. Just at present the factories are keeping up at 
full time and all the orders in have not been filled, 
while the best figures prevail right along. Inquiries 
are still coming in, too, and it is evident that some 
are going to be fortunate enough to be kept on the jump 
right along, even if all the manufacturers are not. 
This will be one season of the year when, despite the 
holding to list figures by the sash and door men, build- 
ers are not likely to be frightened off, for other build- 
ing lumber is fairly-priced, and there are no almost 
weekly advances in figures as have marked former sea- 


sons. 
eee 


Important Gathering of Door Men. 


A large meeting of sash and door manufacturers and 
jobbers was held at the Auditorium hotel in this city, 
on Wednesday last with the following in attendance: 


Warren Schrock, Van Cleve Glass Company, Cleveland, O. 

I. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Jj. T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia. 

Cc. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

J. A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Ww. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 

S. H. Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Company, Goshen, 
Ind. 

W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Company, St. Louis, 


fo. 

. J. Moss, Huttig-Moss Manufacturing Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. ‘ 

J. J. Stevenson, Williamson & Libbey Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh. , 

“Thad Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Company, Goshen, 
I 


nd, 

W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
George M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 

A. R. Teachout, A. Teachout Co., Cleveland, O. 

George H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 
H. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

J. Earl Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. H. Waltz, Baltimore Sash & Door Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. g 

fh. L. Hughes, E. L. Hughes Company, Louisville, Ky. 

C. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Ia. 

H. A. Sellen, The Morgan Company, Chicago. 

, am 3 
City, Ia. 
Harry G. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Osh- 
kosh, is. 

Cc. L. Barnett, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

M. Price, Cole Manufacturing Company, Memphis, 


Burbank, Curtis Sash & Door Company, Sioux 


rey S. Paddock, Cream City Sash & Door Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

i. L. Roberts, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

John A. Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

» — Pearson, Commercial Sash & Door Company, Pitts- 
es L.. Gartside, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, Ia. 

C. C. Hale, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

One of the main business features of the session, which 
was called to order at 11 o’clock in the forenoon in the 
green room at the Auditorium Annex, was a discussion 
regarding a new universal price list, upon which a 
committee is now working. It is expected that the price 
list will be submitted at a meeting to be held in this 
city next week and that it will shortly be in the hands 
of the printer. The new list, it is understood, is going 
to be considerably changed from the old list, the prices 
adopted to be nearer the actual market prices than has 
been the case heretofore and the discounts applying to 
it being in proportionately smaller figures. 

The chief feature of the meeting, however, was the 
question of an advance in the discounts on doors and 
mill work. The committee appointed for the purpose 
recommended the following discounts on less than car 
lots to be put into effect on March 25, in Chicago ter- 
ritory : 


Glazed sash, 12x28 glass and under............. O65 and 5 
Glazed sash, all larger sizeS............+eeeeee: 65 and 10 
Se RGR MAE cs sc a'e eins belltcrsivoe se bedava 
NON GWG Saciclvrde chia vasa We vauieencde oeleed 60 


Open sash 


, 

SPAT HERCUS CO CEED ROCCE REEVE CKO EEA eee 65 

ie Pog cies cevits weet ceuaw 64 

RE DIMER Ft iat Foie oa e eclade se eldbeen seman 64 

White pine and yellow pine blockS..........+.+- 64 

US UE. STD ola ward a pack s'4 6 pee cace’s Ke 62 
MOM: DINO: WIMMER. bos ocintie cesses creccvncas 65 and 5 
PRNORG. WINNINGS. ccc oodinesdco've cud caciecd 65 and 10 


In the afternoon a committee, composed of John R. 
Laing, John J. Stevenson and George M. Curtis, was ap- 
pointed to formulate resolutions of condolence on the 
death of the late H. H. Rockwell, of Milwaukee. The 
following preamble and resolution were adopted: 


Whereas, it has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove 
from our midst Mr. H. H. Rockwell, of Milwaukee, one of 
the oldest and most respected members of our organization 
and the sash and door industry, and 

hereas, his record has been one of undeviating honesty 
and fidelity, therefore, be it 
t Resolwed, That this organization extends to the bereaved 
amily its heartfelt sympathy in this their great loss and 
affliction, and that this resolution be spread upon the 
Tecords and a copy sent to the bereaved family and his firm. 
JoHN J. STEVENSON, 

(Signed) JoHN R. LAaIna, 

Gorge M. CuRTIS. 
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On Monday of this week T. K. Edwards, the well 
known lumber agent of the Illinois Central railroad, 
left on a southern trip. 

C. T. Atkinson is general agent for the lumber depart- 
ment of the Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., at Omaha, with office at 402 Merchants’ 
National Bank building, that city. 

Former customers of the Arcade File Works, of 
Anderson, Ind., should now address all orders, corre- 
spondence ete. to the Nichols File Company, Providence, 
R. I., which has absorbed the Arcade company. 

William Wilson, of W. W. Wilson & Co., retaH lum- 
ber dealers of Raub, Ind., was in the city on Tuesday 
this week buying lumber and mill work in anticipation 
of the large trade his firm is expecting the coming sea- 
son. 

H. M. Graham, general manager of the Stuart Lum- 
ber Company, Brinson, Ga., one of the concerns closely 
related to the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, of this city, 
was in town this week conferring with his associates in 
the business. 

The B. L. Willis Lumber Company, of Webster City, 
Iowa, has“opened a purchasing oflice at Minneapolis, at 
310 Lumber Exchange building. This office will also do 
the purchasing for the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber Com- 
pany, of Waterloo, Iowa. 


EK. Harvey Wilce, president of the T. Wilce Company, 
hardwood flooring manufacturer, this city, returned on 
Tuesday last from a several weeks’ sojourn at Hot 
Springs, Ark., feeling considerably invigorated from his 
short rest from business cares. 

John W. Ferdon, of the Yawkey Lumber Company, 
Hazelhurst, Wis., and Heber L. Tibbits, of the Arpin 
Hardwood Lumber Company, Bruce, Wis., were both in 
the city this week, accompanied by their wives. The 
gentlemen came on business, but the ladies’ time was 
well occupied in shopping. 

In another part of the LUMBERMAN will be found ele- 
vations, floor plans and material bill of a very desirable 
seven-room residence. Blue prints of this design with 
constructive details, showing foundations, roof and fioor 
plans, drawn to 34-inch seale, can be had at a nominal 
cost upon application to this office. 


D. 8S. Hutchison, of the office force of the T. Wilce 
Company, Twenty-second and Throop streets, this city, 
has been commissioned a notary public by Governor 
Yates and lumbermen in the Twenty-second street dis- 
trict who wish to do any swearing or affirming hereafter 
can have it done artistically by Mr. Hutchison. 

That the trade of the retail lumber dealer oftentimes 
has strange ramifications is shown by Bidwell’s Annual, 
published by F. 8S. Bidwell & Co., of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., who in addition to building material, hardware, 
paints ete., deal in agricultural implements, seeds and 
fertilizers and issue a very neat annual catalog. 

Clarence Lucas, of the Lucas Lumber Company, 1220 
Chamber of Commerce, this city, left this week for a 
visit to the Pacific coast and will be absent three or four 
weeks. Mr. Lucas has been handling Pacific coast lum- 
ber here for only a few months, but has already built up 
a large business and it shows promise of excellent volume 
in the future. 

Eugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis., was in town the latter part of last 
week for a two or three days’ stay on business. Mr. 
Shaw says that trade in the Eau Claire district is heavy 
in not only white pine but in hemlock and hardwoods 
as well, and he anticipates a prosperous season. 


A new wholesale sash and door house has recently been 
started in Kansas City under the style of the Libbey & 
Fulton Company, and is a branch of the Fulton & Libbey 
Company, the prominent door manufacturing concern of 
Minneapolis, Minn. C. H. Reynolds, for some time past 
connected with the door trade of Minneapolis, will man- 
age the new Kansas City house. 


Robert ©. Lippincott, the well krown wholesale lumber 
dealer of Philadelphia and president of the National 
Wholesale Tammber Dealers’ Association, has removed 
his office from the Girard building to rooms 412-416 
North American building, on Broad street below Chest- 
nut. Mr. Lippincott is paying special attention just 
now to maple flooring of the most modern manufacture 
and building up an elegant trade in this line of stock. 


John L. Buckner, of the Buckner-Saunders Lumber 
Company, Monadnock building, this city, returned on 
Friday of last week from Palm Beach, Fla., and other 
points on the southeast coast, where he has been recup- 
erating from his recent serious attack of typhoid fever. 
During his absence he also visited Cuba. Mr. Buckner’s 
many friends in the trade will be glad to learn of his 
complete restoration to health. 


J. P. Bradley, salesman for the James H. Rice Com- 
pany, well known window glass jobbers of this city, 
sustained a serious affliction in the loss by death of his 
venerable mother, who died at the home of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s brother, Charles, at Alameda, Cal., on Thursday, 
March 14. Mrs. Bradley was eighty-two years of age. 
The remains are expected to arrive in this city the 


latter part of this week and the interment will take 
place here. 

Charles L. Barnett, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash 
& Door Company’s branch warehouse at Indianapolis, 
Ind., was in the city this week and very properly called 
around to see his friends on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Barnett reports a good trade and has better facil- 
ities also for doing business now, having recently doubled 
the size of the warehouse, which gives the concern about 
30,000 square feet of floor space. He says that while 
this is somewhat between seasons for small orders in 
sash and doors in his territory, his reports are altogether 
favorable for a big trade in the spring. 

KE. E. Naugle, formerly senior partner of the firm of 
Naugle, Holeomb & Co., now dissolved, is president of 
the KE. E, Naugle Tie Company, lately incorporated in 
this city with a paid up capital stock’ of $150,000 and 
with offices at 1109-1111 135 Adams street, in the Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust building. The company will con- 
duct a business in railway ties, telegraph and telephone 
poles and cedar posts. The vice president is G. B. Shaw, 
vice president of the American Trust & Savings bank and 
secretary and treasurer John J. P. Odell, formerly presi- 
dent of the Union National bank of Chicago. 


It is announced that a partial change in the owner- 
ship of the Commonwealth Lumber Company, of Frazee, 
Minn., has been effected by the purchase by Thomas H. 
Shevlin, of Minneapolis, cf the stock heretofore held by 
Thomas Monroe and C. T. Hills, of Muskegon, Mich. 
This makes the owners of the Commonwealth Lumber 
Company, Ray W. Jones and Thomas H. Shevlin. Mr. 
Shevlin is one of the largest timber owners in Minnesota 
and the Commonwealth Lumber Company is located in 
the territory of his operations, so that the combination 
will be a strong one. Mr. Jones himself is one of the 
best saw mill men and lumbermen of the northwest and 
has made a fine success of the Frazee institution since 
its establishment a few years ago. 

KE. P. Arpin, secretary and treasurer of the John Arpin 
Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Wis., and also of the 
Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, of Bruce and Ken- 
nan, Wis., was in the city this week and made an appre- 
ciated call on the LumMBerMAN. Mr. Arpin reports busi- 
ness in excellent shape as far as demand is concerned. 
The two companies will cut about 32,000,000 feet of 
pine, hemlock and hardwoods this season, which is 
slightly more than a year ago owing to the establish- 
ment of the new plants at Bruce and Kennan. He ex- 
pressed himself as well satisfied with the state of trade, 
although demand for hardwoods at the present time was 
not altogether in as good volume as he had hoped to 
see it. As far as hemlock is concerned he said that the 
market was steadily growing stronger and the demand 
widening. He believed that prices on hemlock would 
show considerable recovery this spring. 

The many friends of Mel E. Rounds, who for the. past 
twenty years has represented the saw mantfacturing 
firm of E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Imd., in Wis- 
consin, making his home at Oshkosh, will regret to learn 
that the gentleman is at present lying seriously ill at 
the Deaconess hospital in Milwaukee. Mr. Rounds was 
taken sick last month with a severe cold which settled 
in his head and from which am abscess resulted. It 
was found necessary last week to have an operation per- 
formed, and he was brought from his home to Milwaukee, 
where the operation was undergone on Monday last. At 
last reports Mr. Rounds was getting along as well as 
could be expected. He has a host of friends in the lum- 
ber and machinery industries who will join in wishing 
for him an early restoration to health. 

Benjamin W. Lord, president of the Chicago Veneer 
Company, this city, returned on Monday last from a two 
weeks’ visit in the east. While in New York, Mr. Lord 
came across some logs of a new wood that had just 
been imported from South America, called careto, and 
purchased a ton or two of it to see how it would go. 
Some samples of the wood which have been finished 
show it to be something like vermilion. It is about as 
heavy as vermilion but much handsomer and shows some 
of the richest shadings of any wood that has ever been 
received in this market. The logs are about the size 
of Mexican mahogany and will be cut up into veneers. 
The company has also just received a large invoice of 
Cuban mahogany, which has not been plentiful in this 
market since the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war. Mr. Lord reports an excellent business in mahog- 
any lumber and veneers as well as in the other woods 
handled and the plant is running with a full supply of 
orders on hand. 

It is reported by a gentleman who has been investi- 
gating the subject somewhat, that there is a. decided 
leaning among the members of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Toledo and Saginaw, toward Chicago as the place for 
the next annual meeting of that association, and that 
Buffalo and Tonawanda seem to be in favor of the same 
place. With this following the dealers of Chicago and 
the west should feel strongly encouraged to take hold 
and secure for the western city the honor of the tenth 
annual convention of the association. The meeting will 
be of double advantage. It would strengthen the asso- 
ciation in the west and would show to the western trade 
something of the advantages accompanying membership 
in the organization which has done so much to put trade 
matters on a better footing in the east. Furthermore, it 
is a matter in which the broad gage lumbermen of Chi- 
cago should take pride, regardless of any particular 
advantages that might accrue to them individually. 





Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company. 


A recent incorporation in Chicago is the Wisconsin 
Oak Lumber Company, which was organized March 14, 
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with F, W. Upham president, J. W. Embree, vice presi- 
dent and M. F. Rittenhouse secretary and treasurer. 
This company was organized to develop the hardwood 
timber on 28,000 acres of land situated in a solid body 
near the center of Polk county, Wisconsin. The con- 
tract for this timber came to the company through Mr. 
Upham from W. J. Starr, of Eau Claire, Wis. This 
is timber on land which Mr. Starr bought nearly ten 
years ago, and it is believed that after the timber shall 
be off the land itself will be worth more than he paid 
for it. 

It is held by hardwood people that this is the finest 
large body of hardwood lumber in the state. It consists 
of about 50,000,000 feet of oak, about 40,000,000 feet of 
basswood, 10,000,000 feet of other hardwoods and about 
10,000,000 feet of pine. 

A single circular mill is now being built and will be 
ready for operation April 1. Next summer another mill 
will be built in the center of the tract on a branch line 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (the 
Soo) road, construction of which through the center of 
the tract will be begun as soon as the frost shall be out 
of the ground. These mills will both be operated under 
contract for the Wisconsin Oak Lumber Company, which 
will be one of the most important factors in the Wis- 
consin hardwood trade as soon as its cut shall be ready 
for the market. 

Mr. Upham, president of the company, is also presi- 
dent of the F. W. Upham Lumber Company, interested 
in the Wisconsin Export Company and other hardwood 
institutions. Messrs. Embree and Rittenhouse are of 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of this city, 
whose interests heretofore, except for the manufacture 
of hardwood flooring, have been chiefly in pine, having a 
cut this year in the Ashland district of about 30,000,000 
feet. 

First in the South in His Line. 

Joseph Collins, of the firm of Collins & Co., Limited, 
New Orleans. La., manufacturers of saddlery and har- 
ness, paid the LUMBERMAN a very pleasant visit on Mon- 
day. Mr. Collins is returning to New Orleans after 
quite an extended trip in the north, having gone from 
New Orleans to New York by water, thence to Chicago, 
this being h’s first visit to this city. 

In speaking of trade conditions in the south, espe- 
cially as related to the lumber business, which his firm 
comes in contact with as it makes a specialty of logging 
harness, Mr. Collins said that when the northern lum- 
bermen first came south it was impossible for them to 
get the proper harness for their logging teams and they 
were compelled to send north for what was wanted in 
that line. This was caused by the fact, he said, that 
there was no demand for that class of harness, for on 
plantations where a great deal of heavy hauling was 
done home-made collars of “shuck” or moss were used 
andjsouthern harness manufacturers did not carry heavy 
ioaiees in stock. This was the condition of affairs 
when the firm opened up business in New Orleans, and 
realizing the needs of the lumbermen in that particular 
line it made a specialty of logging harness, and claims 
that it is the best that skill and material can turn out. 
A lumberman, situated as he is miles from the base of 
supplies, wants the best that can be obtained, as a break- 
down or sore shouldered mules mean not only the loss 
of money but valuable time, and Mr. Collins says that 
in the logging harness as manufactured by his firm 
quality and workmanship are recognized as being the 
first considerations. 





FAKE PUBLICATIONS AGAIN. 


Notwithstanding all the publicity which has been given 
to the fake write-up scheme, these publications continue 
to multiply and apparently to flourish, and they seem to 
shade off in all degrees from the legitimate journal. 

The Mercantile & Financial Times, of 64-66 Murray 
street, New York city, attains to the dignity of recog- 
nition by a newspaper directory, and yet its methods are 
much the same as those of the questionable enterprises 
which have been mentioned. It sends out a write-up to 
be corrected and approved by party referred to, with the 
suggestion that marked copies can be furnished at $10 a 
hundred. The article which has been referred to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is about the “Locke adder,” man- 
ufactured by the C. E. Locke Manufacturing Company, of 
Kensett, Iowa, a concern having the same personne] as 
the lumber firm of Charles E. Locke & Sons. The write- 
up was written especially regarding the adding machine 
and in a very readable style, thereby differing from the 
patent universal write-ups used by some of the fake pub- 
lications, couched in such generally complimentary terms 
that they will serve for almost any device or mercantile 
product whatever, merely by changing the name of the 
article referred to and the name of the person who it is 
expected may be induced to waste some money upon this 
plausible but worthless advertising proposition. It is 
doubtful jf the Mercantile & Financial Times, notwith- 
standing its high sounding title and its attempt at 
originality in its write-up, is much better prepared than 
some others to render a quid pro quo for moneys paid it. 

Much a similar enterprise is entitled “The Financial 
Review,” “a journal of finance, insurance and commerce,” 
whose headquarters are given as 132 Church street, New 
York city, and whose publisher is Charles G. Rives. The 
person signing the letter dictated by the Mercantile & 
Financial Times, by the way, is A. D. Storey, and that 
publication is stated to have branches in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. The Chicago office 
of that paper is, however, unknown to the Chicago direc- 
tory pecple and other authorities. The Financial Review 
does not claim to have branch offices in the various met- 
ropolitan centers, but states it has subscribers in every 











state and territory in the union. It recently addressed 
G. Fred Stevens, the noted special Scandinavian corre- 
spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the letter being 
written by John Boyd, who stated that he was personally 
interested in the write-up submitted to Mr. Stevens, and 
that if Mr. Stevens responded with an order for extra 
copies at 10 cents apiece (no extra charge for postage), 
Mr. Boyd would receive a commission, and he desired to 
have the reply addressed to him personally. 

The write-up in this instance was an original one and 
one which Mr. Stevens with his fine sense of humor was 
able thoroughly to appreciate. It was a very flattering 
personal write-up centering in the recent appointment of 
Mr. Stevens as surveyor general of the Duluth district. 
Mr. Stevens was referred to as a gentleman having “sta- 
bility of character as well as a temperament judicial in 
its trend.” Among other things the write-up stated that— 

While there were a number of gentlemen who sought the 
office and Mr. Stevens himself was not averse, it cannot be 
said that he actuaily made a canvass for the appointment, 
for it was rather in compliance with a popular demand from 
business men that he was named, and in recognition of the 
importance of the office to be filled. 

It may be that Mr. Stevens did not make a can- 
vass for the appointment, but at about the time the 
appointment was being canvassed by Governor Van Sant 
Mr. Stevens was much in evidence in that community 
among the Scandinavian portions of the community, and 
his use of that language and his general deportment were 
such as to suggest that he was among the last batch of 
immigrants from the land of dried fish and spiced bread, 
while his equal familiarity with Irish brogue, with the 
German gutteral and his all around qualities of genial 
good fellowship and up-to-dateness commended him to 
other portions of the community, and doubtless to Gov- 
ernor Van Sant as well. It may be, as the truthful com- 
piler of the narrative stated, that Mr. Stevens was not 
seeking this appointment, but it may also be stated that 
he was probably not spending much time in dodging it. 

BABA LII™ 

In its last issue the Railway Age gives its annual 
detailed summary of the new railroads projected or 
under construction in the United States and Mexico. It 
finds about 200 railways aggregating 5,900 miles in 
length that are now under construction or contract, and 
from the hundreds of projects, footing up thousands of 
miles of possible lines, it selects fifty-three which seem 
most likely of early construction. These represent about 
2,300 miles and, added to the roads under contract or 
construction, give 8,200 miles, divided among 250 lines, 
upon which it is possible that work may be completed 
or commenced during the present year. 

The geographical distribution of this construction is 
as follows in miles: New England states, 38 miles; 
middle states, 496; central northern states, 638; south- 
ern Atlantic states, 1,239; gulf and Mississippi valley 
states, 1,215; southwestern states, 2,888; northwestern 
states, 344; Pacific states, 1,343. The greatest activity 
is found in Texas, with 763 miles; Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, 612; Georgia, 609; Pennsylvania, 300; New 
Mexico, 230; Illinois, 224; Arkansas, 198; Louisiana, 
175; Minnesota, 165; Washington, 165. 

There is also given in this number of the Railway Age 
a detailed statement of new railroads built in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico during 1900. It includes 
only track laid, and not grading completed nor a consid- 
erable mileage of roads which were built for temporary 
use. The total mileage of track laid last year was 
4,436.66 miles by 359 roads, located in 43 states and ter- 
ritories. Texas led with 317 miles, Pennsylvania was 
second with 2714 and Iowa third with 268. 

BAPPAPDL IIIT IS 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, Mich., have recently sold 
to the Freeman Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
for its mill at Millville, Ark., a heavy 50-inch No. 1 
Wickes gang, a 20x24 Wickes heavy duty slide valve 
engine, to run the gang and a 22x28 inch engine for 
the company’s planing mill. Wickes Bros. are also sup- 
plying the log handling apparatus, transfeis ete. and 
pretty nearly the complete equipment required by the 
Freeman Lumber Company in the rebuilding and en- 
largement of its Millville plant. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The recent inclement weather which has extended 
practically over the entire northern country and to a 
certain extent to the south, has undoubtedly checked 
the consumption of building lumber, but it has had com- 
paratively little effect on shipments from mills or whole- 
sale yards or on the volume of orders received, though 
some markets indicate a decreased amount of inquiry, 
apparently owing to weather conditions. There has been 
nothing as yet to change the outlook for the future, 
storms and local hindrances here and there being inci- 
dental features which always occur and which have no 
bearing on the general situation. 

* * * 


The building permit records of the leading cities point 
to a heavy urban consumption of lumber, and evidence 
continues to accumulate that 1901 is to be a somewhat 
noteworthy year in the way of real estate improvements 
in the cities of the country. The satisfactory condition 
of affairs is not confined to the large cities but to the 
local centers as well. The cities have, on the whole, not 
been doing much building for a number of years. New 
York city in 1899 did a tremendous business in this 








line but the rapid advance of prices, not only of lumber © 


but of other building materials, in the latter part of 
the year checked the movement so that 1900 was a rather 





light season; but prices have been adjusted to what 
seemed a reasonable permanent basis and real estate 
owners have become reassured. —- trades trou- 
bles do not threaten serious difficulties this season ex- 
cept perhaps in two or three cities and so there is a 
prospect that the building arrears of almost a decade in 
some cities will be as far as possible made up during 
1901. It is to be hoped that the unions will keep their 
hands off this year. Wages in the building trade are 
on what should be a satisfactory basis and in most cities 
there is no real ground for complaint as to hours. 
* * * 


It is impossible to say anything new about the situ- 
ation as respects supply and demand, for conditions 
have not changed in any material way since our last re- 
port. About all that can be done is to summarize the 
reports received and point out a few special features that 
present themselves. The monotonous character of these 
reports indicates a satisfactory condition in the trade 
at large. It would be something of a change to say that 
there was no improvement, but the steady gain of the 
trade toward stable and higher prices has been main- 
tained. 

* * * 

While in the southern country in the yellow pine trade 
there has been no change in average conditions, there has 
been a little shifting about of trade. The best current 
business seems to be found in Kansas on the one hand 
and in Ohio on the other. Business is extremely active 
in the central states where the consumption of building 
lumber has kept up right along through the winter and 
where the fine record of the last two years seems likely 
to be eclipsed by this. As stated last week, Texas has 
furnished fewer orders for yellow pine than a month 
or so ago and consequently the mills in southern Louisi- 
ana and southeastern Texas, which find their principal 
market in that state, are not so rushed with new busi- 
ness and are gradually reducing the volume of orders on 
their books. But those very mills are having an excel- 
lent call for special bill stuff of all sorts and are not 
disposed to complain at what little quietness there is. 
Elsewhere in the middle south and southwest orders con- 
tinue to come in in large volume and the mills are as 
far behind with shipments as ever and there is a grad- 
ual but steady increase in prices. It is along the Atlan- 
tic coast where business is most quiet, although there 
it is of good volume for the season. A good report 
comes from the North Carolina field as to conditions 
on that commodity. Prices are better, the box trade 
seems to have opened up a little and the manufacturers 
and dealers are showing more firmness as to quotations 
than a short time ago. 

* * * 


It is asserted on Lake Superior that cargo prices there 
are now from $1 to $1.50 higher than last fall, thus show- 
ing a profit on the carrying of stock over winter. There 


seems to be a better feeling all around in the white pine - 


trade, especially in the cargo part of the business. The 
wholesalers down the lakes are disposed to pay the 
prices asked and in turn the mill men, who feel that they 
have won out, are a little more liberal than they were 
in the minor matters which go to make business pleasant. 
The stock on Lake Superior is well cleaned up and both 
shippers and down-the-lake receivers are anxiously wait- 
ing for the opening of navigation, which they hope will 
be early, inasmuch as with an active spring trade in 
prospect their stocks are already badly broken and in 
need of large replenishment. This broken condition of 
stocks is, in fact, common to the entire white pine pro- 
ducing and consuming territories. Especially is piece 
stuff beginning to be a problem with central Wisconsin 
people, and the price improvement in that line which 
has been noted for a month past continues at an accel- 
erated rate. 
* * * 

On the northern Pacific coast there is an excellent pres- 
ent condition of trade, but the lumber shippers of Wash- 
ington are,looking with some anxiety to the developments 
of the next two or three months in North Dakota where 
they find their best field for disposition of their rail 
stock. Still they are not so dependent upon that state 
as they were a short time ago, for their field has been 
widened in other directions by the lowering of freight 
rates and their own state trade is in most satisfactory 
shape and rapidly increasing. Add to this a better 
demand from abroad and the saw mill people of Wash- 
ington and Oregon find themselves in very satisfactory 
condition. This is especially the case because of the im- 
proved situation in southern California, which has had 
more rain this season than in several previous seasons 
combined and promises to enjoy a boom which will call 
for a large amount of lumber. Of course the supply for 
southern California is drawn from a wide area but its 
prosperity means something to every manufacturer along 
the Pacific coast from the Tehachipi pass to the British 
Columbia line, whether making redwood, sugar pine, 
mountain pine, fir, spruce or cedar. The foreign require- 
ment has of late been quite satisfactory, especially large 
from Australia and showing promise of good things from 
China; but in the latter direction the recent friction 
between the powers may develop difficulties which will 
absolutely shut the door to American lumber. 

* * * 

The shingle situation remains unchanged except to 
show increased strength. There is as yet no increase 0 
the output to q point that appreciably affects the supply. 
It is said that a week ago there was not a carload of 
Washington red cedar shingles ir transit except on order, 
and the stocks were pretty nearly exhausted and depend- 
ence must be had upon current output. Such being the 
case it is no wonder that prices are strong and advanc- 
ing. In the improvement redwood shares, and it is said 
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that the demand for this class of shingles was never 
before so large as now. To the east the cypress districts 
are the only shingle producers at this season to an extent 
which amounts to anything. Some white cedar and hem- 
lock shingles are being turned out, but this is the closed 
season in the north. 

* * 

For the most part hardwood consumers are continuing 
their hand to mouth method of buying, but that neces- 
sarily means larger and more frequent purchases than a 
short time ago because the consumption is large, factory 
stocks are reduced amd it becomes necessary to buy from 
day to day, or week to week, an amount of stock equiva- 
lent to that consumed by the factories. This steady 
requirement, although it is unsatisfactory in the shape 
that it takes, is having its effect upon hardwood supplies 
and upon the market. There is a better tone as far as 
prices are concerned, with fewer low quotations and 
actual advances in a good many cases. Quartered oak is 
undoubtedly selling at higher prices, taking the country 
over, than it was a month ago. 

* J * 

It is the domestic hardwood trade that is showing the 
improvement, while the export business is still unsatis- 
factory, although there are much larger shipments from 
some ports than there were a short time ago. It is a 
fact, however, that the foreign situation is not a good one, 
and with the increasing complications abroad, the pres- 
sure of war expenses upon the English people and the 
threatening antagonism of some of the nations which 
are among the best customers of American wood goods, 
the prospect is not of the brightest; and yet American 
woods must be had and the volume of trade must in the 
long rur continue to increase, though there may be for a 
time disquieting and annoying conditions. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Reports regarding trade activity at both 
wholesale and retail yards in this city continue uniform- 
ly favorable. The wholesale yards are doing a fine trade, 
which, although not heavy, is exceedingly satisfactory 
for the season, and are in receipt of inquiries which be- 
token a constantly growing trade in the future. The 
buying at wholesale is largely of the mixed car order 
and principally house bills, although there is a growing 
percentage of straight car orders which come to Chicago 
and northern wholesalers. So heavy has the trade been at 
most of the yards here during the past two months that 
with the opening of navigation still three weeks away, 
there are but few of the yards that are able to fill an 
assorted order completely from their own stocks, and an 
earlier opening of lake traffic than is customary is hoped 
for. 

Just about this time the principal trouble that the 
retailer has to contend against is bad roads in the 
country. The weather of late has been far from being 
conducive to rapid transit in the distribution of lumber 
by wagon roads; and upon this feature depends to a 
great extent the character and volume of a large pro- 
portion of the retail business of the spring. However, 
all predictions from. the country point to an exceedingly 
heavy consumption of lumber throughout the northern 
states, and these, if not interfered with by unusual con- 
ditions of a general character, are probably destined to 
be fulfilled. 

A factor in the situation this year which has not here- 
tofore been referred to and which may have considerable 
favorable influence on the northern demand is the large 
consumption of lumber in the south. Southern mill men 
have repeatedly remarked upon the consuming demand 
in the territory immediately adjacent to their mills and 
many have been able this year to dispose of a larger 
proportion of their product for home consumption than 
ever before, which will undoubtedly keep an immense 
amount of lumber out of this territory and prove to be 
a weighty influence in the disposition of northern lumber. 

_As stated before, assortments in this market are con- 
siderably broken. A wholesaler remarked this week on 
the utter absence of No. 1 and No. 2 12-inch boards and 
stated that there were few to be had in this market, the 
dealers holding them being inclined to keep them for 
their own customers. As if to clinch the matter, it is 
reported that there is only a small amount of this lum- 
ber in pile at northern points. So that whatever else 
may happen there is an extreme probability that prices 
on these items, as well as on inch lumber generally, will 
remain strong through the season. Piece stuff is in good 
inquiry in both white and norway pine and is selling 
at $14.50 to $15 for short lengths f. 0. b. cars here. 
There 18 a good demand for strips and they are selling 
readily in the several grades. 

The demand for lumber in the city, which it must be 
Temembered is usually equivalent to that of any fair 
sized state, is said to exceed that shown in any recent 
year. The recent settlement of the strike in the build- 
ing trades, an increase of 217 per cent in building oper- 
ations in the city last month, as compared with a year 
4g0, the Improving demand for real estate, the low rates 

interest and the general desire for investment shown 
dey where are some of the leading factors of the ten- 
itil toward an imminent prosperity in the building 
ine, It is no wonder, therefore, that with the surround- 
Rh 80 encouraging prices on lumber. and all other 
Classes of building material should remain firm and a 
ig of general prosperity. be predicted in the lumber 











onlinneapolis, Minn. The situation continues to be 
woe ied by a good movement. Shipments for the 
th Just closed were much heavier than they were for 

© corresponding week a year ago, and so far for the 





entire month there has been a good increase over March 
of 1900. The storm this week may have a slight effect 
on shipments next week, and if followed by a quick 
thaw which will make country roads impassable it 
may result in a reduction in the amount of spring 
building in the country districts. In the city, however, 
it will have no appreciable effect. The number of new 
buildings to be erected this year keeps steadily increas- 
ing in all the large cities of the northwest, especially in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. During the past week many 
new structures, including three large business blocks, 
have been announced, the cost of which will be close to 
$150,000, and other large structures are to be announced 
shortly. In all three of the buildings mentioned a large 
amount of timber will be required, as the interior is 
to be of mill construction in each case. Attention is 
called to these buildings only as indicating what the 
season may bring forth and as showing favorable 
prospects that obtain for the future among city con- 
tractors and builders, and which are of vital importance 
to the white pine and other lumber interests centered 
at this point. 

A continued scarcity is reported in dry lumber and 
many shipments include green lumber. One lumber 
authority is responsible for the statement that if the 
demand continues to show an increase throughout the 
spring, in keeping with the increase shown thus far this 
year, dry lumber will be practically out of the question 
until midsummer or later. In many localities it is 
reported that no dry lumber is to be had and assort- 
ments in pile of green lumber are now badly broken. 

The car shortage experienced at this point for nearly 
a month has been relieved to some extent and shipments 
are made more promptly now than a couple of weeks 
ago. However, they are not always made as promptly 
as some of the shippers would like to have them made, 
and in the middle of the week, when shipments are 
usually large, some difficulty is still encountered in 
getting cars sidetracked for loading purposes. 

Shipments this week are much larger than they were 
a year ago at this time, and while they show a fall- 
ing off from last week this is to be expected at this 
season. However, the falling off is not nearly so notice- 
able as occurs usually at this time of the year. Receipts 
and shipments from Minneapolis by days are as follows: 

Receipts, cipeeats, 
eet. 





eet. 
WGED: cccevcence cenesagcenuees 360,000 1,395,000 
TE csccdavecacvekewnecadeds 420,000 825,000 
PE Sindee ser eotendeueueadenee 375,000 1,380,000 
BURRESS Cececcentendcevecesecad 885,000 1,680,000 
DEE <6.6-0:0 6 Cae ewedscecetbecewvers 405,000 1,275,000 
RUGS ctcCivecaseesdweseavunate 270,000 1,245,000 

Yo eT ere TC Tree eee 2,715,000 7,800,000 
EMG. WOON ccvevccsvessivessicccvecs 2,820,000 8,445,000 
ROOD. 5 Kevingc 66S ces Cegnneveser 105,000 645,000 
Total corresponding week 1900...... 2,070,000 7,590,000 





Saginaw Valley. Large blocks have changed hands 
at upper lake points, but the buying here is mostly con- 
fined to small lots from manufacturers at interior 
points, the lumber to be brought here. Dealers here 
are buying elsewhere, but the local market is dull thus 
far this month if dealers be quoted correctly. The con- 
dition of the market is healthy and no weakening in 
values is looked for. White pine lumber is stronger and 
a little higher than it was when the mills shut down last 
fall. Dealers claim that manufacturers are asking about 
$1 a thousand more for lumber than they did when the 
last season closed. Log run is held at $17 to $21. Box 
lumber is a little slow at $15, and mill culls are worth 
$14. Just as soon as the snow shall disappear dealers 
will invade the Georgian bay district and make con- 
tracts for stock fur delivery later in the season. Lum- 
ber over there is firmly held. One firm here sold its 
mill culls, manufactured at Midland, Ont., at $10.50 
there. Yard trade is quiet generally, yet a few firms 
report a fair movement. Prices are well maintained. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. An improvement in the 
unsettled condition that existed in the white pine mar- 
ket a week ago is noted, an impetus to the trade having 
occurred and the marked cutting of prices on some of 
the coarser grades having let up somewhat. The same 
amount of business is being done in the better grades 
as in the coarser. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The pine trade is decidedly quieter 
than it has been during the winter, but the weather is 
given as the reason for it. As a support salesmen report 
that they are selling for the most part the better grades 
and that eastern buyers are filling up their yards in 
anticipation of good business as soon as the weather 
becomes settled. There has been a great volume of snow 
on the ground throughout the state and this is just going 
off. It sticks tenaciously, with numerous cold days to 
help it, but this is welcomed as a preventive of the 
floods that would have come otherwise. There is no 
change in prices and the demand is expected to be heavy 
enough through the summer to hold prices. Some de- 
mand for box lumber has also developed, though most of 
that went into the hands of boxmakers last season. 
Buying in the west continues in a moderate way, but 
prices are stiff there generally, so that it appears about 
as safe to wait as to take on now, though there is 
always the risk of missing desirable lots. 

Baltimore, Md. Business continues to be of moderate 
proportions and values are in the main steady. The 
future is regarded as promising well and the absorptive 
capacity of the market shows a tendency to expand. 





Philadelphia, Pa. White pine is in better request, the 
rincipal demand being for 14, 14 and 2-inch stock. 
rices generally are being well held up. 


Spruce. 


New York City. The demand for northern spruce is 
decidedly on the increase, with prices more than firm 
and not too much dry stock on hand. Stocks in the local 
yards are light. For straight No. 2, $20 to $21.50 is the 
quotation, and merchantable stock may be had at $19.50 
to $21. There is an equally fair demand for eastern, 
with cargo lath scarce and firm at $2.50. 








Boston, Mass. At this writing there is every indica- 
tion of an advance.. With manufacturers short in log 
supply and as the impossibility of diverting to their 
mills the log crop of the winter in the face of better 
prices from the pulp mills becomes more apparent, how 
can they afford to cut for the lumber market at prices 
ordinarily considered good and satisfactory for their 
product? Anyone who can give a satisfactory answer 
can solve the problem. All along the line from stump 
to contractor the trade is confronted by the demands of 
the paper industry, and a still further tax is laid on 
the logs from year to year, as spruce, together with other 
lumber, must be brought from more and more in- 
accessible points. It is apparent that the present con- 
dition of the spruce market must be considered 2s prac- 
tically permanent. Prices which seem high in compar- 
ison with the last few years must be accepted as normal 
hereafter, for the present condition cannot and will not 
change. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Spruce is in good demand and 
strong. So far as can be ascertaimed the dealers are 
not losing any trade by the continued offerings of long- 
leaf sizes at $18, but it is admitted that in some instances 
the price of the latter has caused longleaf stuff to be 
substituted for spruce. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Telegraph and telephone com- 
panies in the northwest, as well as in the middle states, 
are actively in the market for supplies and have placed 
large orders with Minneapolis firms. Prices on poles 
are advancing and are apparently very firm. Short- 
ages in some lines of posts are still quite apparent and 
handlers are finding considerable difficulty in filling their 
orders. Quarters and halves are still short in this mar- 
ket and are commanding higher values than ten days 
ago. White cedar shingles are also firm and are selling 
on the basis of $2.20. The stock of dry cedar seems 
pretty well broken, except in some articles such as 
3-inch rounds and 6-inch halves, which appear to be in 
large supply. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. A few more inquiries have been coming to 
hand during the past week than was the case for the 
two or three weeks preceding, but the tone of the market 
remains somewhat unsettled and the pessimistic element 
continues to dominate. This feeling does not cover the 
entire list, however, as there are quite a number of woods 
on which prices are hardly shaded at all, while on some 
others the market is firm. The more common varieties 
of lumber, that is those running largely to low grade 
stock, are the weakest, but as a rule the higher priced or 
more valuable hardwoods are firm, with high-class lum- 
ber, such as mahogany and the foreign woods, showing a 
steady and unvarying firmness. This situation is in 
strong contrast with that observed two years ago, when 
the low-grade stocks were all scarcer and higher in pro- 
portion than the better varieties. 

Wholesalers of hardwoods find it difficult to explain 
why there should be any such demoralization in prices 
as Les been shown lately and can merely give an excuse 
for their own price-cutting in the statement that others 
are cutting prices and they are bound to stay with the 
procession. From a consuming standpoint there seems 
to be no good reason for any deflection in values, as con- 
sumption in a manufacturing way is going forward 
steadily and heavily in practically every branch of in- 
dustry. At the same time some of the big manufactur- 
ers have supplied themselves with large stocks and are 
consequently not in the market at present, although it 
would seem that in view of the steady depletion of their 
stocks during the past several months they must soon 
arrive at a point where replenishment will be necessary 
and that in large quantities. Those wholesalers who are 
inclined to conservatism are apt to need a little backbone 
stiffening just now, but most of them are showing it in 
refusing to force their lumber on what may be described 
as an unwilling market. 

Quartered white oak is moving fairly well, but has 
thus far shown no appreciation in price. Quartered 
red oak has been selling better of late and while prices 
continue low they cannot fail to be favorabiy affected 
by the steady inroads that are being made upon dry 
stocks. Common quartered oak is moving freely. Quite 
a number of quartered strips are being picked up by the 
flooring manufacturers and are bringing a fair price. 
Plain oak is sold readily and while occasional cars are 
being disposed of at a cut of fully $4 a thousand, the 
price of $35 which is being stuck to by many dealers for 
small lots is obtained in many instances. Plain common 
oak is bringing all the way from $21 to $24, according to 
the anxiety of the owner to dis of it. 

Cottonwood is looking decidedly firm. There are 
scarcely any smal] stocks to be picked up and the large 
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stocks are all in the hands of strong parties who will 
not part with them excepting at profitable figures. Bass- 
wood is steady and generally regarded as being about 
the best hardwood property on the market. Prices are 
being well maintained. Maple is in fair demand and re- 
cently quite a number of sales have been made at the 
general price of $7, $12 and $17 over the rail of the 
vessel at northern lake ports. A few sales, however, are 
recorded at the old quotations of $6, $11 and $16 for the 
respective grades. A shortage in the prospective cut of 
the season is not among the least of the probabilities. 
Birch, elm and brown ash are exceedingly quiet and are 
low in price, there being little demand and a fairly large 
supply. Stocks of hickory are said to be not as heavy 
as they were supposed to be, but prices continue on a low 
basis. 
weyeeyeyeae 

Minneapolis, Minn, ‘The market for red oak, bass- 
wood, white oak and ash is still very strong. Red oak 
and basswood are in particularly good demand, with ap- 
parently limited supplies. Large sales of ash have been 
reported within the past fortnight, and the supply is 
running light. Birch, elm and maple are not active, 
although it is expected furniture manufacturers will be 
on the market for more birch in the near future. 

wens Yee ee 

Saginaw Valley. ‘The hardwood trade in the Sagi- 
naw valley is a little slow. Prices last year went too 
high and the volume of business declined while stocks 
increased, but owing to the smaller quantity of logs 
cut this winter and a decline in prices which became 
necessary, there is an improvement in the demand for 
hardwood lumber. Last week one lot of 200,000 feet of 
ash was closed out by McCormick Bros., of Saginaw, 
to Grand Rapids parties. 8. F. Derry bought 600,000 
feet of hardwood lumber last week of the Coan Lumber 
Company and 500,000 feet of other parties. He has 
bought 8,000,000 feet for his trade this year. There 
is a fair quantity of hardwood lumber in the hands of 
dealers and manufacturers, enough to supply the trade 
until the new cut shall be in marketable condition. 

eee 

St. Louis, Mo. The feature of the situation is the 
heavy buying being done by the wholesalers. It devel- 
ops that stocks have run down to a considerable extent 
because of the light receipts during January and Feb- 
ruary. Several of the representatives of southern mills 
state that their sales during the past week have been 
heavier than during January and February combined, 
and they have contracted for a large amount of lumber 
which is to be delivered later in the season. None of 
the mills seem to have any variety of stock in any 
quantity, and their sales are necessarily confined, for 
the most part, to future deliveries, but the contracts 
made within the past few days are exceptionally heavy. 
A month ago it was stated by those who were watching 
the situation that the yard stocks would have to be 
reduced before there could be any material change in 
the situation. This has now been accomplished and a 
much better tone to the situation is expected to prevail 
from this date. 

Those who are in close touch with the southern pro- 
ducing belt tributary to this market report that there 
has been better weather prevailing of late and that 
the production has been heavier. ‘There is by no means 
more lumber being turned out than there is a market 
for, the opposite being the case, and there are those 
who would welcome a heavier production. As it is, 
the manufacturers are fully aware of the situation 
and are asking higher prices for almost all varieties 
of lumber than prevailed a few weeks ago. 

The local factory activity continues unabated. The 
furniture and wagon people have seldom been busier 
than at the present time, and they are buying in pro- 
portion. They are inclined to use from their large 
stocks of lumber rather than make new purchases 
except when they can find cheap lumber, but it is their 
desire to keep their stocks up and they are taking full 
advantage of all snaps in the. way of prices. The box 
people are also busy but they have not been able to 
settle their differences and their product is being offered 
at such ridiculously low prices that they are not inclined 
to increase their stocks of lumber. When they do get 
in shape to buy they will need a large amount of lumber. 
Trading with the planing mills is not yet very heavy, 
but the tremendous amount of building being done gives 
promise of great activity in this direction as soon as 
the hardwood finish shall be needed. 

The receipts of oak have been quite heavy of late and 
the yards have been willing buyers of all grades and va- 
rieties with the exception of quartered red. Heavy 
thicknesses of white are wanted in large quantities and 
there is also some call for thick red, but the strongest 
demand for the latter is in 1l-inch stock, . Quartered 
white oak is very desirable in any grade and it has 
entered more largely in the trading of the past week 
thar any other variety. Dimension stock in the shape of 
bridge stock and common boards is also in excellent re- 
quest. 

Cottonwood seems to be going backward on this mar- 
ket despite the reports from other sections of the coun- 
try that there has been improvement. It may be that 
the box situation has largely to do with this, for it is 
certain that the local stocks are not nearly what they 
should be and there has not been as much sold as is usual 
at this time of the year. 

eee ¢ 

New Orleans, La. In the situation confronting the 
hardwood exporter there is the sole break in the-general 
story of extraordinary prosperity ruling in the lumber 
world. The demand from the other side is still extremely 
dull, and despite the low ocean freight rates and the 
abundant tonmage, the movement is small.. Advices from 


foreign markets promise better things, however, and a 
revival is looked for within the next thirty or sixty days. 





New York City. The condition of the hardwood mar- 
ket is not such as to cause either alarm or undue gaiety. 
There is a fair call, with plain oak at $38 to $40; quar- 
tered at $58 to $61; poplar in surprisingly good demand 
at $36 to $37 and lots of stock on hand; ash at $38 to 
$42, and maple flooring in fair demand at list figures. 
The piano and furniture manufacturers are reported 
busy, but most of them are amply supplied with neces- 
sary stock, 

Buffalo, N. Y. ‘It is still quiet in most hardwoods 
and it will remain so until the weather becomes set- 
tled. One dealer declares that quartered white oak has 
positively got to the bottom, and he is likely right. He 
quotes $53@55 for inch f. o. b. Buffalo, but for through 
shipment only. It could not be put in yard here and then 
taken out for that. Anyone who sells for less is either 
foolish or has an inferior article. The same dealer is 
sure that there is improvement in white ash and will sell 
it for $43@53, according to thickness. Even maple is 
trying to get a stiffer backbone, though it still sells low. 
Scarce woods such as cherry, walnut and mahogany are 
showing an increased demand. Nobody claims that they 
are selling in great quantities, but it is also true that 
they are growing scarce on account of the demand ex- 
ceeding the supply. It is the general belief that business 
will be good in the hardwoods and some dealers are al- 
ready reporting it. Certainly the supply is not going to 
be large enough to weaken the situation. Reports from 
the southwest are more favorable. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Better grades of hardwood 
are selling more freely than the inferior items, the latter 
of which are reported somewhat short owing to unusually 
good sales earlier in the season. Sales of quartered oak, 
which had been small for a month or more, are picking 
up again. Prices are holding firm all along the line 
with a rising tendency. 

Boston, Mass. The situation continues fairly satis- 
factory. The present range of prices, while not entirely 
to the liking of all, could hardly be improved upon 
taken as a whole. Quartered oak seems to hold its own 
as it sells today and perhaps is about the only one of the 
list that is not selling on its merits. Good quartered 
oak still brings good prices,and the*question of price is 
often all the purchaser can depend upon as indicative 
of the quality of lumber. Plain oak is in good demand 
and at about uniform price. There is no good amount 
of stock on hand at manufacturing points and still less 
stock reasonably dry. White ash is firm in price with 
a good and well sustained demand. Manufacturing com- 
panies are always more or less in the market and except 
an unusual amount shall be cut by the mills south and 
west, which apparently is not to be the case this year, 
the price should remain uniform and steady. Michigan 
mills report their stocks of brown ash pretty well thinned 
out and some difficulty is experienced in filling orders 
with dry stock, particularly where thicker than inch is 
required. Maple has shown in the past its ability to 
participate in an advance and there are indications that 
it may move up. Flooring mills are using considerable 
quantities at present and the winter sawn stock is not 
yet available. Elm is quiet and steady, with little 
change to be expected this season. Basswood is quiet, 
with little variation in price. 





Baltimore,Md. Exports do not display that snap 
which might be desired, but domestic trade appears to 
be in fair shape. Woodworking establishments of all 
kinds seem to be actively in the market and values are 
well maintained. Ash is if anything a trifle firmer, 
while oak has steadied down under the influence of a 
brisker demand from domestic points. Dry stocks of 
fair quality are in good request and the whole range 
of values gives cause for encouragement. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Generally, there is an improved 
demand and the tone of the market is good. Red oak 
is moving well at high prices and white oak is scarce 
and firmly held. Quartered white is offered freely. 
Basswood is searce and high grade ash is in request. 
Good chestnut moves freely. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. ‘The movement of hemlock in this market 
as well as at northern points continues to show a sat- 
isfactory gain. While the prices fixed by northern man- 
ufacturers were $9.50 for 12 and 14-foot And $10 for 
16-foot, there is still some shading, although a majority 
of the association people are holding firm at the list 
and are selling considerable. The market in Chicago 
is also showing improvement and prices are firmer, 
although not more than 25 or 50 cents. Dealers are, 
however, well satisfied even with this and ‘believe that 
it will be followed by still further advances under the 
swelling demand of the spring trade. Some of the 
mill men state that they are getting $10 f. o. b. mill 
for all their short hemlock, but this price is by no 
means general. 
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New York City. Hemlock is the first of the building 
lumber to feel thé impetus that comes from generally fa- 
vorable conditions and building prospects that could not 
be brighter. Thus far the first three months of the year 


show a decided increase in the number of permits issued 
and in the estimated value of projected buildings, so 
that the demand is sure to be of big proportions before 
summer’s heat is at hand. Even as it is the demand is 
getting better now and prices keep firm at the old base— 
$15, with supplies ample for the call. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is no longer any talk of put- 
ting up the price of hemlock and all dealers speak of 
business as rather quiet. There is a good amount of it 
moving, but the rush for it is not such as to warrant 
shutting it off by higher prices. This will please the 
pine dealers, as they have all along been afraid that the 
demand would be enough to set prices to going up. The 
retail hemlock trade in the city continues to be unsatis- 
factory. If the retailer does not get a special concession 
he is selling on a narrow margin. 

—eeren 

Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock is getting into better 
demand as the number of operations increases with the 
approach of settled weather. There are a good many 
inquiries out and they are more numerous for boards 
than for sizes. Dry stock is increasingly scarce, and 
specifications are daily more difficult to fill. An imquiry 
was out lately for 5,000 pieces of 3x10x18 and they could 
not be obtained in one hand in Philadelphia. It is not 
expected that the price of hemlock will be advanced 
on the whole, because of the fear of western competi- 
tion and on account of the additional inducement that 
would be offered to the shortleaf people to push their 
goods as a substitute for the other. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The inquiry for dry poplar continues fairly 
large and there is little stock on hand to satisfy the 
demand for immediate use. Reports from some of the 
poplar mills are to the effect that the supply of logs 
which they received last fall has become well nigh ex- 
hausted and that no recent tides have occurred to bring 
them in fresh stock. Fortunately this condition is 
not general. All grades of dry poplar seem in equally 
good demand and prices remain firm, although there 
are some who say that the tone of the market has been 
affected by the weakness of the general hardwood list 
during the past month or two. However, as long as the 
present conditions of shortage of supply and strong 
demand are visible, it is not likely that prices will be 
materially affected and judging from the inquiries that 
are coming in on the local market the present period of 
firmness will be of long duration. 

Boston, Mass. Poplar is in quiet but steady demand 
at unchanged prices. There is not more than the usual 
amount offered, and with the season at hand when the 
sale of this wood is the freest it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the price may gradually stiffen to a slight 
advance, Squares are somewhat more active than of 
late and the thicker lumber is moving well. Manufact- 
urers not immediately located on railroad lines in en- 
nessee and West Virginia are seriously handicapped by 
the condition of the roads and this condition may con- 
tinue for several weeks. 





Baltimore, Md. Comparatively large quantities of logs 
are to be found in the booms of many lumber mills in 
West Virginia and the supply of this wood promises to 
be more plentiful than it was last year. Inquiry, how- 
ever, continues brisk and bids fair to keep ahead of 
the production sufficiently to insure a continuation of 
advanced values, 

- 


Pacific Coast Woods. | 


Portland, Ore. Business is picking up as spring 
approaches and mill men are hopeful of a more 
prosperous year than last. Rail orders are _plenti- 
ful but buyers are still disposed to keep prices down 
to limits where the lumbermen’s profit is infinitesimal. 
Most big mills in this vicinity have made an informal 
agreement to maintain rates and reduce commissions. 
It is believed that this can be done without restricting 
the volume of business. The railroads have readjusted 
rates to the east, but most of the lumbermen do not seem 
altogether satisfied with the figures and do not look for 
much of an advantage in that direction. The demand 
for foreign shipment is improving and is helped by 4 
weaker feeling in ocean freights. More building is under 
way locally than ever before at this season and while 
this does not affect the business of the big mills to 4 
great extent it is helping the smaller mills wonderfully 
and much better prices are secured for some of the best 
grades of lumber. The log market is holding firm 
around $5 and $6 a thousand, and if there is any weak- 
ness in lumber the loggers will not share it so long 4§ 
their product is taken as fast as it can be put in the 
water, as is now the case. 











Tacoma, Wash. Saw mills are getting filled up with 
orders and prices are said to be stiffening right along. 
Yellow pine prices are reported to have raised and 
manufacturers say that this has helped to stiffen fir. 
If North Dakota yields anything this season prices will 
be even firmer. Washington gets little or nothing from 
South Dakota at any time but annually looks for 
large orders from North Dakota. Last year these of 
ders were slim, however, as a result of poor crops. 
ports received up to date indicate that there is every 
prospect for a good crop in North Dakota this seaso” 
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Prospects are also good for a big crop in eastern Wash- 
ington and this will also benefit Puget sound manu- 
facturers. Many home seekers are settling up the east- 
ern Washington wheat lands, it is said, and in con- 
sequence many letters of inquiry for lumber quotations 
are being received. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A recent survey of the red cedar, red- 
wood and fir situation indicates quite a radical change 
of front as to these woods. It is conceded that the red 
cedar shingles have come to stay, but Pacific coast ideas 
are very stiff just now. The prices are going up, so 
that it is expected that white pine shingles can be sold 
along with red cedar. There will also be room for white 
cedars and possibly for cypress. The middle west is 
buying liberally, so that there is less need of the east. 
There is not likely to be any pushing of redwood or red 
cedar lumber east. They are both rather too soft for 
finish. They come as far as St. Paul, but hardly much 
farther. We shall buy fir when we must have it in 24- 
inch timbers or such a matter. Southern pine will un- 
dersell Pacific coast lumber about $14, and that settles 
the case. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. As an indication of the present strong 
positiom of yellow pine several of the largest of the local 
operators stated today that they are turning down orders 
which are offered at list for the reason that they cannot 
take care of them. They stated that their own mills are 
filled up and, in their efforts to take care of their old 
customers, they have accepted orders and tried to induce 
other mills to fill them at the list price. This effort has 
not been wholly unsuccessful, but so many have been 
returned that little will be done in this direction im the 
future. There is such a scramble to locate stock as has 
never been known and each day sees the mills further 
behind with their deliveries. A few weeks ago the fact 
that deliveries were slow was blamed to the scarcity of 
cars and the inability of the railroads to handle the busi- 
ness. Today the scarcity of lumber at first hands is 
almost wholly the cause. It is more a question of finding 
the lumber than of discussing prices, and it is a fact that 
a large number of sales have been made during the past 
few days above the list. 

One of the heaviest dealers in timbers and factory 
flooring in this part of the country was asked if he had 
booked any large orders lately. He said: “A great many 
bills are being offered for us to figure and we give them 
attention, but our quotations are such as to avoid secur- 
ing the job. We are so filled up with undelivered orders 
that we are figurimg so as to lose the business.” Several 
of the others told the same story and the conclusion is 
that those orders which are booked are at prices materi- 
ally higher than any which have prevailed for many 
months. In yard stock the manufacturers are refusing 
to make the usual concessions to each other on the plea 
that they have no lumber to offer and salesmen are mak- 
ing no effort to push sales. 

Reports from the mills show that there has been some 
bad weather in some sections, but this has not interfered 
with operations to such ar extent as has the scarcity of 
labor. In Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas nearly all of 
the mills are running short handed, and while the out- 
put may not be seriously reduced, complaints are very 
numerous, 

The activity among the local builders has had the 
effect of reducing stocks, and it has been impossible to re- 
plenish them with any degree of promptness. Of late 
years the retailers have dropped into the habit of carry- 
ing small but well assorted stocks and ordering all large 
bills direct from the mills and delivering from the cars 
so as to avoid yarding the stock. At present this is 
operating seriously against them, for the reason that 
they cannot get prompt deliveries and they are unable 
to find any one item in any quantity in ary of the local 
yards. A local operator had occasion the @her day to 
secure a lot of 2x8 and 1x6 common yellow pine and he 
could not find 100,000 feet of both combined in all the 
yards in the city. 





Chicago. The only difficulty experienced by dealers 
in this market is to get sufficient stock with which to 
supply their trade. The mills are all full of orders and 
some have sufficient on hand to carry them through 
April, so that they are not promising anything for 
nearby delivery. The demand embraces everything on 
the list and accordingly there is a decided shortage on 
almost every item. Rift-sawed flooring and dimension 
lumber are both scarce and in strong inquiry. There is 
also an unsatisfied requirement for A and B plain-sawed 
flooring. According to all advices there is a strong 
probability of an advance in No. 1 and No. 2 common 
inch boards, 8, 10 and 12 inches wide. Many of the 
mills in the south are not making boards to any extent, 
but are cutting their inch into strips from which floor- 
ing is made. This, together with the local demand exist- 
ing all over the south for low grade stock, is making 
inch finishing lumber scarce. 

The activity that is observed in yellow pine is not 
confined to this immediate territory, but is reported to 
be. general throughout the north. A great deal of the 
g0ing trade is secured without personal solicitation on 
the part of traveling salesmen and is therefore of a gen- 
erally profitable character. List prices are being closely 
adhered to, at least excepting where prices are made 
above the printed list, which is a characteristic of 
many of the orders that are being accepted in this ter- 
titory. There is a good demand for timbers as well as 
for railroad ties and car material of all descriptions and 
values on these items are firmer than during the winter. 


Kansas City, Mo. Manufacturers all through the 
south have a surplus of business, most of it taken at 
prices of the most satisfactory character. They are 
compelled to turn away business daily that would bring 
them good returns if they were only able to take ‘iit. 
Retail dealers are having their troubles in getting orders 
for some stocks placed for prompt shipment, but their 
troubles are not a marker with those of the manufact- 
urers, who have to let go by many chances to make good 
money, because of the way they are handicapped. Labor 
is very scarce; it is difficult to keep full crews at any 
of the mills and this will hamper mill operations 
through the spring. Cars are still scarce, although the 
famine is not as pronounced as it has been. The badly 
broken condition of stocks, however, is the most serious 
obstacle that bars the way to prompt shipments. Inquiry 
continues as heavy as ever and if it continue much longer 
it will be a serious question as to how the demand can 
be supplied. The mills are doing their best to catch 
up but stocks are constantly becoming lower and more 
badly broken, while little headway is being made on 
orders on hand, the new business coming in faster than 
old orders can be shipped out. Prices are firmer on the 
March 5 list than they have been on any previous issue 
in years, and the firmness will continue as long as the 
demand remains active. 





New Orleans, La. Nothing like the business the mills 
have been doimg since the beginning of the year has ever 
before been known. The mills simply could not care for 
more business than they are now doing. They are run- 
ning full time—many of the larger establishments run- 
ning night and day—and still they can’t keep abreast of 
the orders. Some mills are as much or two or three 
months behind. There is less trouble about getting cars 
than a month or so ago, but there are still a few com- 
plaints on this score. Gulf & Ship Island mills seem to be 
having more trouble on this score than those located on 
the trunk lines. It looks as if the local demand would 
be umprecedented. Extensive improvements which call 
for millions of feet of lumber are under way at West- 
wego, the Texas & Pacific terminal, where a million 
bushel elevator is to be built; the Illinois Central is also 
mapping out many improvements, including a million 
and a half bushel elevator, and three mammoth office 
buildings are already determined on. Builders generally 
report a great increase in the calls upor them. 





New York City.. As a whole the condition of the 
yellow pine market is satisfactory, although there are 
many who complain that the call is not within the metro- 
politan district but outside of it. Prices keep firm, yard 
schedule timbers being quoted at $19 to $21, while 
freights are also unchanged at $4.624 to $4.75 from 
Brunswick to this port. Stocks have not been materi- 
ally lessened by recent call. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Many inquiries are out for yellow 
pine and a fair amount of business is done. It is noted 
that the mill men are not as willing to make conces- 
sions as they were a month ago amd consequently the 
general market has a much firmer tone. Freight rates 
by water are very favorable to transportation by that 
means, such figures as $4 and $4.50 from Savannah to 
New York ruling at present. There is a considerable 
stiffening noted in 24-inch flooring, the only size used 
in this market, the figure having been raised $1 within 
the past two weeks and another advance being expected. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Strong and unusually active are the 
terms that may be used to express the situation as re- 
gards North Carolina pine throughout this section. The 
receipts of orders during the past two weeks have been 
large and of a very satisfactory nature. Inquiries also 
are very plentiful and have a decidedly business ring to 
them. Prices are very firm with an advancing tendency ; 
better figures have been obtained on some lines than 
list. Stocks at mills are nominal only, but a better 
assortment is noted. Shipments were fairly heavy. 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.50 to New York, 
$3.25 to $3.50 to Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. While no positively unfavorable — 
toms have developed during the past two weeks, noth- 
ing very favorable can be said about it. Quiet still 
prevails in some directions. In certain grades the ab- 
sence of pronounced activity is all the more felt, for the 
reason that manufacturers generally had expected a 
brisk demand. ‘This is especially the case with regard 
to box lumber. Manufacturers of boxes have not yet 
realized the anticipations entertained by them. Reports 
about a consolidation of the tin can industry have had 
an unsettling effect, packers being disposed to hold off 
with their orders, both for cans and boxes, until they 
see what turn the trade is likely to take, Stocks of 
box lumber are consequently rather large at this point, 
although elsewhere no inordinate accumulations are to 
be found. Other grades of North Carolina pine, particu- 
larly flooring, are in fair request at steady values, with 
indications in the main encouraging. 





New York City. A very satisfactory condition of 
affairs is reported by the dealers in North Carolina pine. 
Planing mills are busy because of the demand for the 
dressed lumber, although the rough stock is also steady, 
and the orders are on the daily increase. Freights are 
now at $2.50 and firm. Prices do not change and sup- 
plies are not very large. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in North Carolina and other 
short-leafed pine, though confessing that the amount 
sold is not large, maintafn that the late weakness re- 
ported has been bridged over and prices have actually 
advanced somewhat lately, so that they are getting full 
list prices now and do not expect to fall short of them 
right away. The demand is largely for flooring, though 
there are sales of ceiling and other inside finish. The dif- 
ficulty with this wood here is that it cannot be sold east 
very far, as New York and the coast generally gets it 
fully as cheap as we do. There seems to be no prospect 
of advancing maple to any extent. 





Boston, Mass. The lower grades of stock are not 
moving very rapidly or as well as could be wished, but 
most of the larger dealers believe that this will be cor- 
rected as the spring trade becomes operative on the 
market. There do not appear to be any long stocks at 
the mills unsold, and an unusual demand should result 
in an immediate improvement. The better grades are 
selling readily and bringing fair prices. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand for the upper grades is 
better than the supply, it being understood here that 
southern mills are buying from each other in order to 
help fill out orders. The shortage of upper grade stock 
at the mills is said to be due to the big demand for 
export. There are those in the trade who think that 
upper grade goods will eventually bring more money 
than at present, and that this may occur this year. 
Box boards and rough lumber generally are mot in good 
request and offers have not the desirable strength. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. In a general way cypress is selling about 
as freely in this territory as it has ever sold and the 
demand is promising for a splendid volume through the 
season. Mill representatives here say that inquiries are 
numerous and for good-sized blocks, amd while dry stocks 
are not heavy and assortments uneven at the mills, 
there is a fair quantity of lumber available for 
the supply of immediate necessities in all but one or 
two items. Tank plank continues prominent in the 
inquiry and orders for 2, 24 and 3-imch are cared for 
with difficulty at some of the mills. Just mow green- 
house material is in good inquiry. While dry stock is 
in light supply, the manufacturers are accumulating 
green lumber in pile and hope to be fairly well prepared 
for the prospective big trade this spring and summer. 





St, Louls, Mo. There has been an increased business 
in cypress during the past two or three weeks ard the 
amount of stock changing hands shows that things are 
on a spring basis. The local supply is very low, and as 
the movement toward the country has thus far been 
heavier than the receipts, stocks show the effects of 
the demand. The fact that the receipts by river are 
beginning to make a showing is welcome mews for the 
reason that the bulk of the St. Louis cypress comes in 
by that route. Barge load lots are sold at a price $2 
less than that delivered by rail and this makes a con- 
siderable item. A feature of the cypress situation is the 
fact that the wholesale yards are now paying higher 
prices for their lumber than ever before. A large amount 
of lumber is received in this market from other than 
Louisiana mills and this tends to hold*prices or a lower 
basis than the full Louisiana list. The representatives 
of the mills state that a number of barges have been 
loaded for St. Louis delivery and that there will be a 
better local supply within the next few weeks. 





Kansas City, Mo. In spite of reports to the con- 
trary, stocks of cypress at a good many of the Louisiana 
mills have become badly broken under the stress of 
business during the past eighty days. Dealers are 
punching up the wholesalers here to get out orders 
which are becoming old and shipments have been get- 
ting slower during the past few weeks. Demand, while 
hardly as active in this section as it has been, is still 
fully up to expectations, and the mills are getting more 
orders than they can eare for with promptness at this 
time. The market is too firm to warrant any expecta- 
tion or hope of a decline in prices at any time in the 
near future. 





New Orleans, La. Business from the east is opening 
up with splendid rapidity. Tllinois, Indiana and Ohio 
are calling for more lumber than they have, at a similar 
season, for many years, and while New York is getting 
into the game with a comparative tardiness it is still 
doing its full duty. Business from the west keeps up 
remarkably. Every mill in the state is being worked to 
its full capacity, and at that the orders are coming in so 
rapidly that it seems impossible to accumulate any large 
stocks. Stocks are not small or poorly assorted, but, on 
the contrary, are of a size which guarantees immediate 
shipments, although it can hardly be said that the stocks 
are so large as they usually are at this period of the year. 
Some very nice orders were placed during the past week 
and the volume of inquiries is remarkably large. Prices 
are uncharged and they will remain so for some time to 
come. Full list is ruling absolutely. 





New York City. Although trade cannot be called at 
all brisk still a little stock is moving all the time, and 
the knowledge of the volume of business that will follow 
the resumption of building helps to keep figures decidedly 
stiff and unyielding. At present most of the local yards 
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seem to be well supplied and what call there is is to 
keep stocks evened up. 
ese eae ee 

Baltimore, Md. The movement is of unrestricted vol- 
ume, but values are fairly well maintained and holders 
express confidence in the future. Stocks held here are 
not large and indications justify the expectation that 
gratifying activity will prevail during the late spring 
and summer. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market for red cedar shin- 
gles still continues firm, although prices are quoted on 
about the same basis as a week ago. Local handlers 
appear to be undecided as to the future course of values, 
but are holding stiff at their quotations. Star A Stars 
are now quoted at $2.25 for orders to follow out the reg- 
ular course of shipments and at $2.30 for cars in transit. 
Clears are held at from $2.55 to $2.60. Demand contin- 
ues strong and shows no signs of weakening. 

~o—ere—re—rre—rr~r" 

Tacoma, Wash. The shingle market is better if any- 
thing than it was last week and manufacturers report 
that there are absolutely no stocks on hand and not 
a car in transit unsold, while prices are very firm. 

eee 

Kansas City, Mo. Dealers who have delayed placing 
their orders for red cedar shingles are having great 
trouble getting them placed with any hope of even rea- 
sonably prompt shipments. Shipments are coming for- 
ward with exasperating slowness and jobbers here are 
having hard work explaining to their customers the 
cause for delay. The cause, however, is easily explained 
—mills closed down at the beginning of the year with 
no stocks on hand, to hold prices. The demand began 
much earlier than they expected, and by the time they 
got in shape to turn out shingles they found themselves 
loaded down with business. Since then the demand has 
been steady and active and every mill has more orders 
than it can take care of in from one to two months. 
There was no trouble in holding prices and they have 
climbed skyward, further than the manufacturers could 
have hoped for when they set about to keep them from 
going down. The question of supplying the demand in 
time is a serious one. Transit cars are few and far 
between, and they only have to be started when some 
dealers want them at the top market price because of 
the quick delivery that can be secured. 








New Orleans, La. A falling off in the demand is still 
to be noticed by manufacturers, the dimunition of busi- 
ness from Texas being chiefly accountable for this condi- 
tion. The mills have not yet, however, had any opportun- 
ity to replenish their notably small stocks. This is hardly 
to be wormdered at, as it was only recently that prompt 
shipments of dry stock have been at all possible. Busi- 
ness from the northwest, calling for mixed carloads of 
shingles and lumber, is holding on well. Orders from 
this section call for low grade shingles mostly and there 
is enough demand for them to keep the mills going for 
forty-five days if no other orders were received. 





Cooperage. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to the limited opera- 
tions of the flour mills at this point the cooperage mar- 
ket shows no signs of greater activity. It is improbable 
that any large sales will be reported until better condi- 
tions exist in the milling world, and coopers will con- 
tinue to buy only sparingly until there shall be better 
consumptive demand for their product. 


Wor tioren SALE 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements will be inserted in this depart 
at the following rates: shania 

















For one week, a ~ ~ 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, «- - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - ~ 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - * - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 4 


WANTED 
Experienced saw and knife salesman. State salary and 
where last employed. 

Address “A. B. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
~ WANTED—COMPETENT FACTORY FOREMAN. 
In general wood working factory in Tennessee. Must be 
able to keep machines in good working order and take gen- 
eral charge of mill and —— Best Fe ‘ oe required. 
State salary, habits, age, single or married. 

Saceas . fie O. BOX 101, Mendota, Mo. 
WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
A first class traveling salesman for mill supplies for 
southern states. Good salary to right party. None but men 


of experience and with good references need apply. 
SOUTHERN SUPPLY CO., Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MACHINE MAN. 
To take charge of a planer, also a band resaw. 
Address “A. B. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—ESTIMATOR & SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory and planing mill. We require one 
with long experience in above kind of work, both in regular 
stock and odd work. He must be capable of working from 
plans and specifications, be accurate and rapid, be able to 
make his own draughting and details when necessary. Must 
know how to handle help to advantage and have plenty of 
energy and ambition to get work out quick and cheap. Must 
be a hustler from start to finish all the year round. Do not 
answer this advertisement unless you are strictly of sober 
habits, reliable, and can give first class reference. State age, 
married or single, give experience and salary expected. 

Address THE BERING MANUFACTURING CO., 
Houston, Texas. 


MANUFACTURING COOPERATION 
Offers line free samples to salesman drumming saw mills ete. 
Florida agent earned $1,800 last year. 
P. O. 1871, New York. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
We want a first class planing mill foreman. One who can 
lay off work and handle men to best advantage. 
Address THE COLLINS CO, Pennsboro, W. Va. 











[_ Wanted: Cmployment | 


WANTED—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer. Take care of one or two mills. 
Guarantee work. Best references. 
Address “C. BE. M.,’”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
By an re oor young lumberman to handle planing mill 
or yard in the south. Somewhat acquainted with Ohio and 
Indiana trade. At present employed. Strictly Al man with 
good references. 
ddress “A. B. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
To buy yellow pine for responsible concern. Experienced, 
well acquainted, will work reasonable, and guarantee satis- 
faction. Address “G. J. C.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Have just completed ten years’ continuous service with 
concern sawing 10 millions hardwood annually. Can take 
entire charge from stump to cars. 
Address “MICHIGAN,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman, in a sash and door factory. Experienced in 
fixture work. 

Address “COMPETENT,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 

On large bands or band resaw, by a man of experience. 
Steady, sober, reliable. Can come at once. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Address “RELIABLE,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 

POSITION WANTED. 
As manager of a retail yard or place with wholesale white 
or yellow pine concern, by a young man of experience, now 
employed. Best of reference. 
AAddress “J. B. 5,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





























WANTED-BY A PITTSBURG JOBBING HOUSE. 
A salesman who has an established trade; must be able to 
sell hardwoods, white pine, yellow pine and hemlock. To 
one who can sell Jumber (not give it away) and whose habits 
are beyond question and can furnish satisfactory references, 
is offered a position with an interest in the profits derived 
from his work. 
Address “A. B. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of two band mill in Louisiana. Surround- 
ings pleasant and sanitary conditions excellent. Must have 
highest recommendations as to ability and habits. Good 
salary to right man. 

ddress “A. B. 2,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED— COMPETENT MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of large planing mill and hardwood flooring factory as 
superintendent. One who has had experience in hardwood 
flooring preferred. Address 
“HARDWOOD FLOORING,” care of AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 
WANTED-—EXPERT LATH MAN. 

We want a first class filer to take full charge of our lath 
mill, cutting 100,000 lath a day. None but good, sober men 
need apply. State age, references and wages wanted. 

Address “LATH MILL,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—DOOR SALESMAN. 
By wholesale sash and door house, salesman to cover south- 
ern Michigan. Energetic young man of good habits. Give 
references, experience and salary wanted. 
Address ‘“‘A. B. 12,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ddress “UL, DB. X.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
As logging or milling superintendent; 25 years’ experience, 
capable of carrying operation from stump to market. Best 
of references from large eastern concerns. 
Address “J. B. 3,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| WANT TO REPRESENT 

In Philadelphia, New York and Boston a responsible lumber 
manufacturer of hardwoods or white pine. I have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the grades and needs of these markets. 
I have had twenty years’ practical experience. Can give 
bank and lumber merchants’ references, together with bond 
if necessary. JOSEPH S. HARRISON, 
1504 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By experienced band saw filer; sober and reliable. 
dress “C. C. 47,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By a No. 1 sawyer with all the necessary experience for any 
size mill, band or circular. Understands sawing yellow pine 
for export. Address 
“M. R. 87,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
And hammerer on circular mill. Good machinist, best ref- 
erences. LOCK BOX 200, New Ross, Ind. 

















WANTED. 
Sash and door estimator and draftsman. Must be able 
also to bill work from plans into mill. 
Address “WR. C.,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED--BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN. 
Must be thoroughly competent and have a good general 
knowledge of the lumber business. State age, experience, 
salary wanted and give references. 
JOHN A. JACOBS, Washburn, Wis. 





WANTED FIRST CLASS YOUNG MAN 
To make estimates on mill work from plans. A good posl- 
tion is open for a capable party. Positively no applications 
will be received unless well recommended. Good salary and 
steady employment to right party. State experience in 
application. No application considered unless the above is 
fully considered. Apply immediately to 
“MILL WORK,” care of AMERICAN LUMBEPRMAN. 
WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
Hxperienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 
hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address “R. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—FOREMAN. 

One fully competent to do the estimating for, and to take 
charge of the operation of a small sash and door factory 
doing mostly custom work and employing 18 to 20 men 
usually. State experience, references and salary wanted. 

“8S. & D. FOREMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—FOREMAN AND ARCHITECT. 

A No. 1 foreman and superintendent, for a job shop doing 
mostly odd and special work, house, bank and store fixtures. 
Also one good architect, must be up to date in building. 
No grafts, old women or wall flowers need apply. Must be 
ready to accept positions at once. Address, stating age, 
wages wanted. and give referencas. 

SNYDER’S PLANING MILL, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


WANTED-—COMPETENT HARDWOOD BUYER 


Familiar with Asheville and Memphis territory. Give ex- 
perience and references. Address 


“B. 47,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














| Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced man in sash, door and special interior finish 
factory. Must be able to make shop detail and be thor- 
oughly reliable in every respect. 


Address “A. B. 14,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— FIRST CLASS MAN 
To run wood working mahinery. Must be capable of grind- 
ing and filing tools and be able to handle men to advantage. 
Apply with references and wages required. 

GILMOUR & CO., LIMITED, Trenton, Canada. 














WANTED SUPERINTENDENT. 

An experienced man in sash, door and interior finish fac- 
tory in Chicago, doing mostly special and odd work. Must 
be well posted on machinery and able to handle men to 
advantage. Good position to the right party. 

Address, “Y. 7,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR, 
Chicago sash and door jobber, country trade. Familiar with 
price list, Invoicing, etc., no plan work. Capable in corre- 
spondence. 

Address “JOBBER,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


i WHY DO YOU MAKE MISTAKES? 

en you can obtain the Lumberman. Actuary and 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner—they can't make mistakes. 
Sample pages free. AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN, Chicago. 











LUMBER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Long experience handling men, lumber, teams, etc; best 
references. Address “Y. 5,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITIONS 
By a band filer and a band sawyer; both up-to-date work- 
men, used to single or double cutters; both desire positions 
in same mill in one of Gulf states, pine mill preferred; best 
references. Address “Y. 4,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
By a man of experience in manufacturing, selling, inspecting 
and shipping white og norway and hemlock. Competent 
to take charge from log to vessel. References—and bond if 
required. Correspondence solicited from good concern, per- 
sonal interview arranged. 

ddress “O. 99,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBBERMAN. 
MILL MEN DON’T SPEND MONEY 
On improvements when your saws need it. You can cut 10 
to 50 percent more and better lumber by hammering to my 
gage and instructions. Not one failure; not one dissatisfied 
customer. Sent prepaid on trial. 
J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted: inberfinher Lands | 


WANTED—TO EXCHANGE, 

Wholesale bakery, three ovens, now running seven wagons, 

more needed for Pan-American business, for timberlands well 

located. Consideration twelve thousand dollars. Only 
meritorious propositions considered. 

Address “LOGGER,” 768 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 























WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 

I offer in exchange for large body of pine, cypress or hard- 
wood timber lands, of good quality, two large dividend pay- 
ing zinc and lead producing properties in the world fame 
Joplin, Mo., zine district. 

The first consists of 40 acres of rich mining land, In 
which are two large concentrating plants in operation, Sev- 
= > ees good royalty papers, and more are being de- 
veloped. 

The second is a lease of 50 acres Great Ore body developed, 
large plant operated, good dividend payer. oth tracts 
have still greater promise for future. Will sell separate OF 
together. Closest investigation courted if you mean busl- 
ness. ROBERT FAIR, Chattanooga, Tena. 
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